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OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. 


Every great Power of Europe has succeeded in creating a military 
system which—gud system—satisfies its requirements. Each can, 
therefore, devote its energies to the perfection of details, and criticism 
in its best sense, of which there is a plentiful supply, in Germany, 
France, and Italy at least, is devoted to questions of tactics, arma- 
ments, and minor policy. Such conditions are favourable to well- 
ordered military progress. The days in which centralized administra- 
tiens were blindly trusted to take all steps necessary to ensure the 
security of a State, and comments, even when inspired by motives of 
patriotism, could be regarded in the light of indiscipline, have ended 
for ever. An educated army, raised from an educated people, must 
inevitably be critical of its own organisation and methods. Reasoned 
criticism is, in fact, evidence of the study and the intellectual vigour 
which are essential to the efficiency of modern military institutions. 
Where liberty of speech “ does not exist,’ wrote Bulow, the Prussian 
tactician, “it quickly comes to pass that ideas fail.” Whatever may 
be the measure of such liberty accorded to professional soldiers, there 
can be no restriction of any kind upon the comments of civilian 
writers in a free State like our own. The Navy and the Army are 
administered by Civil Ministers responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament, and can no more claim immunity from public criticism 
than the General Post Office. It is useless to discuss the merits or 
demerits of this mode of governing the fighting services. The 
principle involved is an integral part of the British constitution, 
which has been transmitted to the United States and to our own great 
Colonies. It will never be abandoned in time of peace, and for good 
or for evil we must accept the necessary results, among which is 
publicity of opinions. 

Enquiries into almost anything which concerns the Army have been 
frequent, if imperfectly fruitful, during recent years. Reports and 
the evidence on which they were based could not, in all cases, be 
withheld from the public. The highest military authorities have been 
many times examined, and have frankly stated their convictions. 
When, therefore, such Reports as those of Lord Hartington’s Com- 
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mission and Lord Wantage’s Committee, as well as the remarkable 
evidence taken by the latter body, are rendered available to every 
reader, the flood-gates of indiscriminate criticism are flung wide open. 
Here ready to hand are the recorded opinions of officers whose names 
deservedly carry weight alike throughout the Army and the country 
—opinions given under a full sense of responsibility, and supplying 
adequate justification for an endless series of attacks upon our military 
institutions in most of their aspects. At the same time the alert 
intelligence of our many European rivals is impressed with an exag- 
:gerated sense of our military impotence. Publicity of this kind is 
manifestly dangerous, unless it is the means of securing prompt 
‘remedies for the defects thus nakedly disclosed. 

On the one hand there have been damaging revelations supported 
by high authority; on the other hand we have the increasingly 
critical spirit which education fosters, and a growing interest in 
‘military matters on the part of the general public. It has naturally 
followed that the Army has been unsparingly bombarded from within 
and from without, and that the confidence of the nation in the 
efficiency of its land forces has been undesirably shaken. 

The significance of the continuous strictures to which we are grow- 
ing accustomed lies in the fact that they are, {o a large extent, 
directed against our,system. In this they differ from the discussions 
which serve as a wholesome stimulant to other armies, and are alike 
signs of eager study and aids to progress. So long as first principles 
are the subject of controversy, interest in details, which form proper 
subjects of discussion for all ranks, necessarily flags. 

The continental military system, of which our own is a. copy, or a 
parody, may be said to have come into existence as a result of Jena. 
The Prussian army, with all its great traditions, had, in 1806, reached 
a state of decay. The spirit infused by Frederick had departed: 
“the letter which killeth ” alone remained. Perfect in drill, faultless 
in formal manceuvres, but untrained for war and immobile, the 
descendants of the victors of Rosbach, confronted by the new methods 
of Napoleon, were hopelessly shattered. The writing on the wall was 
seen and deciphered ; the old organization was roundly condemned 
by the clearest brains in Prussia, and schemes of reform were plentiful 
in the years immediately preceding the catastrophe. One writer, 
borrowing largely from an “ Essay on Defensive War and Constitu- 
tional Militia,” published in London in 1782, strongly pleaded for 
changes. Another, in a work dedicated to Scharnhorst, demanded 
universal service, one year to be passed with the colours, followed by 
five in reserve, with four weeks’ annual training. In ‘ Ideas on the 
Formation of a National Reserve,” Knesebeck also strongly advocated 
short service. ‘If you can only train every year 130,000 men with 
your colours it matters little if they are the same men, and in three 
years you will have 390,000 men at little increased expense.”” Even 
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a working man came forward with a project of army re-organiza- 
tion.’ The military system of Prussia was hopelessly unsuited to 
her needs, and the fact was fully recognised before disaster super- 
vened ; but the warnings fell unheeded. 

Within one year of Jena, Scharnhorst and Stein, with the strong 
support of the noble-minded Queen Luise, Prussia’s greatest heroine, 
planted the seeds from which have sprung the armed nation. There 
are points of striking resemblance between the condition of the British 
Army in 1854 and that of Prussia in 1806. Both were living on the 
prestige of the past and the fame of a great commander. On parade 
both were proficient; but neither was organised for war. Before 
Sebastopol, as at Jena, elderly generals held sway. The Crimea, 
however, entailed miserable losses and untold suffering, but no 
national disaster. The long-drawn campaign gave time for the 
development of strenuous effort, and the military situation was saved. 
Moreover, the absolute destruction of the whole of the hapless force 
camped on the Upland in the winter of 1854-55 would not in the 
slightest degree have endangered the territorial security of Great 
Britain. Prussia, after Jena, with a population cut down to five millions, 
and an army restricted to 42,000 men, became the vassal of Napoleon. 
In the one case the alternative was military reconstruction or efface- 
ment; in the other the urgency ceased with the close of hostilities, 
and the lesson was quickly forgotten. 

To Prussia, Jena and the indignities which followed brought 
regeneration, and the promise of a mighty future. In 1814 and 1815 
her troops entered Paris, and the organic law of September 3rd in the 
former year set the seal upon the work commenced in days of 
national humiliation by Scharnhorst and by Stein. The principles of 
a system had been arrived at which met the national requirements ; 
the military machine was alone imperfect. A general reaction fol- 
lowed the European settlement of 1815, and the Prussian army 
suffered apparent relapse. The mobilisations of 1850, 1854, and 
1859 disclosed grave defects, which were noted and partially remedied. 
In 1857, Prince William of Prussia became Regent, and on 
October 29th Major-General von Moltke assumed the direction of 
the General Staff. The short campaign of 1864, and the shorter, but 
more severe, struggle of 1866 taught practical lessons which were at 
once turned to account, and in 1870 Germany stood ready to meet 
her ancient foe. 

Throughout this period, there was no question of seeking a military 
system. That had been settled, and the entire energies of the great 
General Staff and its illustrious chief could be devoted to preparation 
for war. The swift succession of victories, by which the whole regular 
army of France was wrecked or entombed in its own fortresses, and 
the apparent ease with which the overpowering masses of the invaders 

(1) Roshach et Jena. Baron Colmar von der Goltz. 
vuU2 
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were moved, and, above all, supplied, created a profound impression 
throughout Europe. Henceforth the German system became the 
object of a general imitation, which extended even to Japan. All the 
great Continental Powers, as well as the small States of Switzerland, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria, have adopted the principles devised in the 
days of Prussia’s humiliation. 

The British Army rapidly dwindled after 1815, and the local 
militia practically disappeared. In 1821 the strength of the regular 
forces was as follows :'— 


Serving in Colonies . . ‘ ‘ > 31,572 
In India, exclusive of H. E, I. Company’s troops. 19,267 


At home or on passage home . : , : ; 50,192 


Total ‘ ° 101,03 


Writing to Sir John Burgoyne, on the 9th January, 1847, the 
Duke of Wellington stated— 


“It is perfectly true that, as we stand at present with our naval arsenals not 
half garrisoned, tive thousand men of all arms could not be put under arms if 
required for any service whatever without leaving standing, without relief, all 
employed on any duty, not excepting even the guards over the palaces and the 
person of the Sovereign.’’ 


To remedy this dangerous depletion of the ranks of the Army the 
Duke of Wellington stated that he had 


“Earnestly entreated different administrations . . . . to raise, embody, organise, 
and discipline the militia of the same numbers for each of the three kingdoms 
united as during the last war. This would give a mass of organised force 
amounting to about 150,000 men,* which we might immediately set to work to 
discipiine. This alone would establish the strength of our army. This, with an 
augmentation of the force of the regular army, which would not cost £400,000, 
would put the country on its legs with respect to personal force, and I would 
engage for its defence, old as I am.”’ 


Throughout this remarkable letter there is no sign of any attempt 
to formulate the military requirements of Great Britain. Garrisons 
amounting to 65,000 men are stated to be needed “the moment 
war is declared” at the Channel Islands and certain specified home 
ports ; but neither the protection of the vast heritage which we now 
call Greater Britain, nor the provision of a field force for operations 
over-sea, are considered. The mind of the writer was evidently con- 
centrated upon the then urgent question of home defence, and the 
letter concludes with the “ hope that the Almighty may protect me 
from being the witness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade my 
contemporaries to take measures to avert.” 

Before the outbreak of the Crimean war the strength of the 

(1) Zhe Army Book. 
2) The local militia in 1812 numbered 214,418 men. 
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regular Army had been somewhat increased, and the following table 
supplies an interesting comparison :— 








Distribution. 1854.1 | 1960.2 1996.2 
| Colonies ar oe ee 39,754 40,834 37,603 
| India , , ; ; 29,208 79,070 73,168 
| India—Depits at home . _ 13,420 on 
| At home—with colours . 71,081 102,528 116,000 
| 7 reserves . : os —_— | 77,833 
| Totals . .| 140,043 235,852 304,604 
j | 





The Crimean war found the country in possession of a limited 
number of fine battalions, but without a field army and without 
reserves. The administrative services can hardly be said to have 
existed. The replenishment of the heavy losses of 1854-55 was 
attended with much difficulty, and it was considered necessary to 
revive the practice—unworthy of a great nation—of raising a foreign 
legion. To the Crimean war quickly succeeded the Indian Mutiny 
and the China expedition, in which the dearth of men was miti- 
gated by previous effects. Had the Mutiny been antedated by five 
years disaster could hardly have been averted. 

While the Russian campaign revealed military deficiencies of all 
kinds, the innate fighting capacity of the British soldier and the 
excellence of the old regimental institutions received a fresh and 
brilliant illustration. Reforms were, therefore, directed to the 
impossible methods of army government which had grown up in 
forty years of peace, anda prolonged series of administrative changes * 
followed, the military system of the country remaining untouched 
till 1872. The startling success of the German arms was the direct 
cause of the revolution effected by Mr. Cardwell. 

The military problem which confronted Prussia after Jena was 
simple in its essence. To train the maximum number of men in 
the shortest time and with the least expense; to organise masses 
with a view to their being rapidly placed on a war footing, be- 
coming at once a fully equipped and effective field army; to pro- 
vide the means of reinforcing units in the field and also of forming 
reserve units to be brought forward if the occasion demanded—such 
were the conditions of the problem. It was ultimately solved by 
sternly applying the following principles throughout the fabric of the 
(German nation :— 

1. Universal service.‘ 

(1) The Army Book. 

(2) Army Estimates. Owing to differences of arrangement it is not easy to institute 
exact comparisons, but these figures are substantially correct. 

(3) These changes are conveniently summed up in the admirable Report of the late Sir 
J. Fitzjames Stephen. 1887. 

(4) This is frequently confounded with ‘ conscription,’ which expresses a somewhat 
different idea. 
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2. Short colour service, followed by a period on leave with annual 
training, and a further period in a great territorial militia. 

3. Territorial recruitment and organisation. 

4. A completely decentralized administration. 

With modifications in detail the above are the characteristic 
features of the modern European system, which provides Germany 
with a standing army of about 590,000 men, capable of being brought 
up to a war strength considerably exceeding 3,000,000 trained and 
organised troops. Such a system enables a small and poor state like 
Switzerland to place in the field at short notice an effective militia 
army of more than 200,000 men, backed by an available levy of 
250,000 men, who could in a short time take their places in the 
ranks. Such a system fulfils the military requirements of the 
European Powers, each of which in war may be invaded, or must 
invade, across its land frontier. To all alike territorial security at 
home is the first essential. France alone is compelled to maintain a 
considerable force over-sea, and to contemplate the possibility of 
attack upon her outlying possessions," 

If the principles of the German system above defined are examined, 
it will be evident that a constant supply of men physically fit is 
assured by the first; that the second ensures a complete initial 
training supplemented by periodical exercises which prevent the 
soldier from losing his military efficiency; and that the third and 
fourth are essential to rapid and orderly mobilisation. "Whether a 
force composed of troops who have had little over two years of colour 
training will prove to be as solid as the old armies of Europe may be 
doubted. ‘There were, even on the German side, in the war of 1870- 
71, some ugly symptoms. On the other hand, this possible lack of 
solidarity is now common to most armies, and at least the Continental 
system brings into the ranks the pick of the physical and intellectual 
vigour of a uation by which its shortcomings may be mitigated. 

The guiding spirit of the organic changes introduced into the 
British Army in 1872 was undoubtedly caught from Germany. 
Short service had proved capable of turning out masses of trained and 
highly organised men. Ina modified form it must surely suit our 
requirements. In following a principle crowned with startling 
successes we could not be wrong. The training of the German army 
was carried out by the service units. By revolutionizing the old 
regimental system, and linking together battalions, each half unit 
could supply the other half when serving abroad. By tracing recruit- 
ing areas, and building depdt centres, a quasi-territorial organisation 
could be created to which the old constitutional force of Militia and 

(1) The African adventures of Italy are not likely to become a permanent element of 


her policy, and the loss of over-sea possessions would entail no real disadvantage upon 
Germany. 
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the new force of Volunteers might be affiliated. The German Army 
Corps had proved a convenient subdivision of a huge field force; it 
might be naturalised in this country. These were, perhaps, the 
leading ideas in the minds of the framers of the new military system 
which was inaugurated by a chorus of praise and of blame, alike 
discordant and indiscriminating. 

In the twenty-five years which have since elapsed the Army has 
made marked progress in all directions; but this progress is largely 
independent of the system, which possesses inherent defects quickly 
realised and increasingly serious. Neither in 1872, nor since, was 
there any attempt to define the requirements of the Empire. The 
system had thus no sure foundation, and was the result of a mis- 
taken analogy. The military needs of the European Powers differ 
radically from our own, and the merits of the Continental organisa- 
tion arise from conditions which we have not adopted and cannot 
adopt. It was not short service which gave pre-eminence to the 
German arms, but a far-reaching machinery which pervaded the whole 
social structure of the nation. Out of the four principles above 
defined we have selected for adoption only a portion of the second. 
We have not established universal service; we do not train our 
reservists or pass them into a militia; our Army has not been, and 
cannot be, rendered territorial in the German sense ;? decentralization 
remains to be achieved. We have, in fact, taken a small portion of 
the German machine, and, having surrounded it with an incongruous 
assemblage of working parts, we vainly expect smooth and effective 
action. 

The practical results of what Sir H. Havelock-Allan styles our 
“ fatal system ’’® may be briefly described. It maintains with grow- 
ing difficulty a force of 73,200 men in India, and 37,500 men in the 
Colonies and Egypt. The 110,700 troops thus provided are probably 
as efficient as any equal force in the world ; but the garrisons of most 
of our colonial stations are necessarily deprived of all except formal 
training. Whether the quality of the drafts annually sent to India. 
is such that the men at once take their places as effective soldiers, and 
whether the present method of supply is economical, the military 
authorities in that country are well able to decide. In any case the 
system broke down absolutely from the moment that the number of 
infantry battalions abroad began to exceed those at home, and make- 
shift arrangements were thenceforth necessary. It may be said that 
the system was based upon the theory that equality between the 
battalions at home and abroad would always be preserved, and that 


(1) Pp. 5 and 6. 

(2) Our conditions somewhat resemble those regarded as necessary for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where the territorial principle is impossible. 

(3) Forrnicutty Review, July, 1897. 
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by raising new battalions the machinery could again be made to 
move. This, however, presumes that the establishment strength of 
the Army is to depend upon the exigencies of the system—a view 
which will certainly not receive general acceptance. Since the 
inauguration of the changes of 1872 about 2,600,000 square miles of 
the earth’s surface have been brought under the flag.’ Great Britain 
has become responsible for order in Egypt, and will soon have vast 
territories in the Soudan virtually under her protectorate. By what 
right was it assumed that the strength of the forces required to be 
maintained abroad was fixed and unvarying? Was it supposed that 
the expansion of the Empire had ended, or that the national 
policy would henceforth be made subservient to the new military 
system ? 

If, however, by arresting imperial progress or by creating new 
units whenever fresh responsibilities were accepted, the equality 
between the home and foreign battalions had been maintained, the 
military position of Great Britain would have been none the less 
deplorable. It is the very essence of the “‘ fatal system” that the 
home army? should be converted into a huge depot for the forces 
abroad. The linked battalion at home, recruited from immature 
boys, and annually depleted of its grown and trained men, ceased to 
be a fighting unit. ‘The line battalion in England which has a 
linked battalion abroad is unfit in every way to go into the field,” 
and resembles “a lemon when all the juice is squeezed out of it.” 
‘‘ Not a single infantry battalion at home is effective.” “If we had 
to send a force on service now we could not send any regiments of 
the First Army Corps. We have never been able” to do so, “‘and I 
do not think we ever shall.”” These are the deliberate opinions of the 
most experienced officers of the Army given with a full sense of 
responsibility, and based upon unrivalled knowledge. Even, there- 
fore, if at great cost, a temporary equilibrium between battalions at 
home and abroad should be established—*“an equilibrium which 
can never be depended upon, because it is always liable 
to be disturbed by the never-ceasing contingencies occurring in 
our colonies and protectorates” *°—the country would remain with- 
out any field army ready for embarkation. Such being the results 
of a system established without any regard to national requirements, 
the all-prevailing disquietude which led to the unanimous protest 
of the service members of the House of Commons is abundantly 
justified. 

On the other hand, that system has created a body of reservists who 
have served three, seven, or eight years with the colours, and this 


(1) Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, 9th October, 1896. 
(2) With the exception, until this year, of the Brigade of Guards. 
(3) Military Organisation. Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmuns, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
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may fairly be regarded asa definite gain. These reservists are, how- 
ever, not periodically trained, do not, as in Germany, keep touch with 
their regiments, and may be called upon to serve with any unit of 
their special arm. This is not a Reserve in the German or in any real 
sense; but, as the Commander-in-Chief has most justly stated, it is 
“as regards efficiency . . . something of a sham.” 

And further, the Continental reservist knows that he will be called 
to the ranks only in case of great national emergency, failing which 
and subject to such time as he must give to refresh his military 
knowledge, his position in civil life is secure. If the sham reservist 
is liable to be called up for small wars, his means of gaining a living 
are imperilled, and even without this disability men who quit the 
Army at twenty-five frequently find the struggle for existence suffi- 
ciently distressing. The creation of our Army Reserve is thus a gain 
which requires to be heavily discounted. It does not satisfy our 
most probable military requirement ; it is not suited to the economic 
conditions of the country. The normal service exacted from the 
soldier is too short or too long—too short to attract him to the Army 
as a profession, too long to permit him easily to regain his place 
among civil workers. 

Even if additional battalions are created in order to restore the 
number of units at home and abroad to temporary equality, every line 
infantry unit at home will still be “ unfit in every way to go into the 
field.” It follows, therefore, that there can never be a force at home 
ready for the needs which may any day arise, and that, for the purposes 
of a small war, battalions must be hastily filled up by drafts from others 
which will then practically cease to exist,’ or the Reserves must be 
called up. Either process violates every principle of sound organisa- 
tion. ‘The one is destructive of regimental efficiency and of the terri- 
torial element; the other involves the employment of the Reserve 
for purposes for which it was not intended, and tends to make the 
Army unpopular. Moreover, since the home battalions contain on an 
average only about 300 privates above twenty years of age, and with 
more than one year’s service,” each would, in order to take the field, 
require 600 men from the Reserves—men who, unlike the Germans, 
would, to a great extent, have lost touch of their regiment, and who 
would not readily fall under the control of young and unfamiliar 
non-commissioned officers. 

For the Egyptian expedition of 1882 the following forces were 
embarked : °— 

(1) As Sir H. Havelock-Allan has pointed out, 189 men and 272 horses had to be 
obtained from other units to render 3 field batteries effective for service in South 
Africa. If the process had been carried further, the force of field artillery at home 
would have been temporarily destroyed. 


(2) Military Organisation. 
(3) Parliamentary Returns, 10th March, 1883, called for by the late Sir W. Barttelot. 
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From England . e ° e e 14,520 
* - Reserves . ° - 4,362 
» Mediterranean . ‘ ° . F586 
» India. ° . ; ° - 5,863 


Total . - 32,303 

Both processes were, therefore, employed on this occasion, and in 
order to enable only 18,882 men to be despatched from England, 
11,649 reservists were called out and 10,593 actually joined the 
colours. The only complete units were, therefore, sent into the field 
from the Mediterranean and India, and those from the former station 
could have received no real tactical training. The strain upon the 
system entailed by the provision, without any real hurry, of an expedi- 
tionary force of 18,882 men from Great Britain cannot be regarded 
as excessive; but it could only be met by a large call upon Reserves 
created for the purpose of a great war. 

While there are in this country more than 530,000 armed and 
drilled men—a total never before equalled in time of peace—we have 
no available field Army; since, for the reasons stated, the Reserves 
might bring up the depleted battalions at home to their proper 
strength of able-bodied combatants, but could not, as in Germany, 
immediately amalgamate with the young soldiers so as to form a fully 
effective fighting unit. The mobilised battalions would be swamped 
by men who had, to a great extent, lost touch of the Army, and 
time would be needed for the process of consolidation. 

The neglect to recognise the vital necessity for the provision of a 
field force always ready for instant embarkation may be traced to 
several causes. ‘The decadence of the Army after 1815 created a belief 
that a purely defensive policy had become inevitable. The Duke of 
Wellington, in the memorable letter previously quoted, seems to have 
regarded security at home as the only military object which he could 
then hope to attain. The Royal Commission of 1859, by laying 
down the astonishing proposition that an island State was more liable 
to invasion than one blessed with land frontiers, succeeded in divert- 
ing attention from the proper duties of the Army—the duties which 
throughout our long history the Army has invariably discharged—and 
sought to impose on our military forces functions which have always 
belonged to the Navy. Meanwhile, science offered in rich profusion 
the weapons of passive defence—costly luxuries of fourth-rate im- 
portance to the British Empire, but attractive by reason of their tech- 
nical perfections. It naturally resulted that offensive power, the real 
military requirement, dropped out of consideration, and that what Mr. 
Kipling finely calls ‘* our far-flung battle-line ” was ignored. Absorbed 
in fortifying ourselves on a scale which is not required if the Navy 
is adequate, and will prove absolutely delusive if the command of the 
ea is lost, we forgot to prepare to strike. Thus the growth of seden- 
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tary forces and of expenditure upon the multifarious demands of 
passive defence has been a marked feature in recent years, and has 
directly tended towards the dangerous enfeeblement of our mobile 
Army.’ 

Nevertheless, with strange inconsistency, we have accepted the 
dictates of a forward policy in matters Imperial. New responsibilities 
are being incurred in various parts of the world which may at any 
time make heavy demands upon our military ‘strength. Such 
demands will without doubt take the form of mobile forces, not 
sedentary troops or fortifications. On these grounds, as on all others, 
the present system stands condemned as inadequate and unsuitable. 
The most pressing military requirement is the provision of a field 
force ready at all times for embarkation. 

The great difficulty which has beset our military reforms in the 
past, which still baffles the many earnest thinkers of the Army, and 
which confers unreality upon our too copious discussions and con- 
troversies, can be directly traced to the fact that the national require- 
ments have never been defined by authority. We vainly beat the 
air. Having no ascertained object at which to aim, we attack the 
problem in piece-meal fashion, argue in vicious circles, and uselessly 
criticise or formulate vague demands in accordance with our indivi- 
dual predilections. The process is alike futile and undignified. 

To frame an organisation suited to the national needs is no easy 
task ; but it is at least possible to define these needs with tolerable 
accuracy. Here in brief are the objects which might be placed 
before our many military reformers :— 

1. The maintenance in India and the Colonies of a force consisting, 
as at present, of— 


Cavalry ° ° ° . 12 regiments, 


Artillery { 63 batteries, 
. E ig is * (64 companies, 


Infantry . : ° . 73 battalions. 


2. The maintenance at home in immediate readiness for embarka- 
tion of a field force of about 40,000 men, including— 


Cavalry ‘ . - 3 regiments, 
Artillery . ‘ . . 20 batteries, 
Infantry . : ° - 30 battalions ; 


with a due proportion of Engineers and departmental corps. Consi- 
dering that there are at home*— 


(1) When this year adding about 3,000 men to our deficient infantry force, and a 
solitary battery to our scanty field artillery, we have increased the garrison artillery 
by no less than 3,600 men. 

(2) Or will be when the recent augmentations are completed. 
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Cavalry . ° , - 19 regiments, 

Artillery : , : . 59 batteries, 

Infantry : ‘ : . 75 battalions, 

Engineers . ‘ ‘ . 45 troops and companies, 


the above provision appears sufficiently moderate. 

3. The provision of a field force to reinforce the army abroad and 
for home defence, capable of being fully mobilized in a week and 
consisting of twelve divisions, and four cavalry brigades. 

Of existing establishments there remain, after providing for 1 
and 2— 


,Cavalry . . 16 regiments. 
enleeteees \ Artillery . . 39 batteries. 
: j Infantry . . 45 battalions. 
Reserves . . 78,000 men. 
Yeomanry : . . . ; . 11,800 ,, 
Militia—Infantry . : , . . 112,300 ,, 


The only arm deficient is field artillery, which could be made up by 
militia batteries. 

4. The provision of sedentary garrisons for naval ports and fortified 
harbours. For this service there are 9,300 regular (garrison) artillery, 
18,500 militia artillery, 47,724 volunteer artillery, and 198,000 volun- 
teer infantry. There is, therefore, an available force enormously 
exceeding the requirements of the sedentary garrisons and capable, 
after two months’ training, of supplementing the field army. 

In the above rough sketch the armed forces of Great Britain are 
grouped under four heads, corresponding to the initial requirements 
on the outbreak of war. In addition to the troops abroad a strong 
field force is provided, complete with commanders and staff, ready at 
all times for embarkation, and capable. of acting over-sea in the event 
of a great war, fulfilling the demands of a small war, or of supplying 
a temporary increase to the foreign garrisons. Behind this there 
would be a considerable field army composed of regulars and militia, 
capable of being rapidly mobilized by divisions each in its military 
district. A divisional organisation is preferred as being far less cum- 
brous and better suited to our requirements than the Army corps, 
which, in the German sense, never has existed and never will exist in 
this country. The sedentary force would be supplied mainly by 
militia and volunteer artillery, and by volunteer infantry, who might 
be strictly localized. Provided that a few guns at each defended port 
are always held ready for action, the bulk of the armaments can with 
economy and advantage be manned by local militia trained each year 
and on the spot to their use. The greatest of our alarmists will hardly 
assert that, with our present naval strength in home waters, the ports 
of the United Kingdom can be attacked by a battle-ship squadron at 
the outset of war. 
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The above fairly represents a basis on which a military system 
might be framed. It may be faulty, in which case let some other 
statement be presented. In one respect only is it’ beyond cavil. 
There are at least four parts of the world to any one of which it may 
be vitally necessary to despatch an effective expeditionary force at short 
notice! The knowledge that such a force stood ready at all times 
would exert a powerful influence in favour of peace, and would create 
throughout the country a feeling of confidence, now lacking, in our 
military preparations. At the same time the requirements of any 
small war would be fully met. It is the greatest of the many defects 
of the present system that, out of 110,000 regular troops at home, not 
a single effective artillery or line infantry unit is forthcoming in 
normal circumstances. Any examination of our nominal numerical 
strength and of the number of our cadets serves to reveal an astonish- 
ing disproportion between apparent military resources and the forces 
available to meet our war requirements. This can only be due to the 
fact that those requirements were not ascertained as the indispensable 
preliminary to the creation of a “ system.” 

I do not admit, with Sir H. Havelock-Allan, that we are “ deficient ”’ 
in “brains to organize” the large military force at our disposal. 
There is plenty of available brain-power in the Army, which vainly 
expends itself in attempting to solve an indeterminate equation. I 
do not for a moment underrate the difficulties; but I assert that 
it is possible to create an organization which will satisfy our require- 
ments as soon as these requirements have been defined by authority. 
The cause of the present deplorable unreadiness for war is to be sought 
not in the House of Commons, which freely grants funds shown to be 
needed; not in the Treasury, which exercises no real control over 
gross estimates; not in the Army, which is keenly anxious to attain 
full efficiency ; but in the fact that successive Governments have failed 
to supply the data essential to the framing of any system of military 
organization. 

G. 8. Charke. 


(1) This was written before the outbreak on the Indian frontier, which supplies a 
warning of possible demands. 
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“No, you will never convince me. I tell you there are no more poets 
in France; or rather, there are too many. I repeat it—I have the 
courage of my opinions—there are too many. It is just the same 
with the painters. There are, unfortunately, still more of them than 
of the poets. The incomprehensible, irritating thing is that they all 
have talent or something of the sort, some more, some less. But a 
painter, or a poet, a true poet—that is a very rare bird indeed; you 
may say the species is extinct.” 

“You are simply unjust,” I replied in mild, almost deprecating 
tones. “ You are quite unjust. Why, you have only to look at the 
poetic movement going on in France at this hour to be of a totally 
opposite opinion. You have taken up a preconceived idea and you 
are determined to stick to it; that’s what it is. You are passing 
sweeping condemnation on a whole generation of poets merely because 
the form of their works eludes you, the idea seems to you obscure. 
In doing so you condemn everyone who can find comfort and pleasure 
in these works ; and what is your defence? Your temperament, your 
private preferences, your personal taste ?”’ 

‘«« Are these not a sufficient criterion, then ?’ 

“In practice, perhaps, yes. Nobody can contradict you if, for 
instance, your palate relishes the more or less curious cookery which 
some gourmets delight in. But though I am far from wishing to 
subject criticism to strictly scientific laws, I am sorry to think that in 
questions of art it so often happens that even cultivated people cannot 
consent to forego their personality, and to give a more rational account 
of their sympathies and antipathies.”’ 

My interlocutor became excited again. “I don’t believe in criti- 
cism,” he exclaimed; “it is nearly always wrong, and in the 
rare cases in which it is right it is only half right. I believe in 
nothing but enthusiasm, admiration, love. All the reasoning in the 
world will never force me to feel an emotion against which everything 
in my nature revolts. I say there is a state of exaltation into which 
I require to be wrought by the sight of painting or sculpture, the 
hearing of music, or by the reading of a poem. -And you know as 
well as I do that this state of exaltation depends on something very 
different from any analysis however close and precise it may be!” 

“ We will admit all that, if you like, and come back to our poets. 
You are not at all satisfied with them any more than with contemporary 
poetry. They have lost, you say, the great traditions of the masters. 
You cannot pardon them their anxiety for subtlety, their refinements 
of feeling and idea, their complexities of technique. No doubt you 


> 
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regard the epoch of romanticism as the final epoch in poetry, and 
agree with the Academicians who think that an age of decadence 
dates from the publication of Les Fleurs du Ma/. Baudelaire is nothing 
better than a mystificateur. You need not look far for the author of 
the phrase; it is M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. Hugo, Lamartine, 
Musset, Alfred de Vigny—these are the men with whom, according to 
you, the glory of French poetry has perished. Would you include 
Leconte de Lisle? I doubt it. Confess that you regard Sully Prud- 
homme as an ultra-sentimentalist, and that his mild pessimism enrages 
you. And what do you say to Richepin and Heredia? I'll be bound 
that you put them in the same category. You will forgive my men- 
tioning in your presence the name of Paul Verlaine. Come, be frank ; 
where does your era of decadence begin? With what author? With 
what work? Do you not know that in sociology as in art there is 
no such thing as an isolated fact? Make as many categories as you 
please, label them as chemists do their bottles, draw up systematic 
atalogues—it is all labour lost.” 

As a matter of fact we have the romanticists, the neo-romanticists, 
the Parnassians, the symbolists, to say nothing of many other sects, 
cénacles, schools big and little ; we have the Jmpassibles, the sentimen- 
talists; but what does all this prove? That poetry lives and always 
will live in the heart of man. What matter schools and theories? 
Temperament, sensibility is the only real fact. The rest is nothing 
but the squabbling of casuists. And yet how many men of genius 
have been sacrificed in their lifetime by having been made the head 
of some school, even against their will, or by enrolling themselves 
under some banner. Once the label of ‘mpassible, marmoréen, was 
attached to the work of Leconte de Lisle, it was all up with him ; and 
for years none, none save the chosen few whom you ridiculed just 
now, have so much as heard the sound of that torrent of suffering, of 
disenchantment, of lofty doubt which sweeps across the Poémes 
Tragiques, the Poémes Antiques, the Poémes barbares. 

Was it an impassihble who uttered this cry of anguish: Les Oiseaux 
de prove ? 

“Je m’étais assis sur la cime antique, 
Et la vierge neige, en face des Dieux. 
Je voyais monter dans l’air pacifique 
La procession des morts glorieux. 
La terre exhalait le divin cantique 
Que n’écoute plus le siécle oublienx 
Et la chaine d’or du Zeus homé¢rique 
D’anneaux en anneaux l’unissait aux cieux, 
Mais, 6 passions, noirs oiseaux de proie, 
Vous avez troublé mon réve et ma joie : 
Je tombe du ciel et n’en puis mourir! 
Vos ongles sanglants ont dans mes chairs vives 
Enfoncé l’angoisse avec le désir 
Et vous m’avez dit: I] faut que tu vives !”’ 
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In Baudelaire, too, the world has been unwilling to see anything 
beyond an attitude. How many = to this day persist in 
suspecting his sincerity ? Mystificateur ’ What more could he do 
than offer himself all palpitating to the gaze of the crowd, tear open 
his heart in its presence, a true human heart, consumed with love and 
the anguish of life,and the most intense longing for the Beyond with 
which a human breast ever heaved ? What could he do more to touch 
the imbecile crowd with pity, admiration, and respect ? 

No, let us not be too exacting with the poets of to-day. They give 
us all that they can give. Is the age so favourable to their efforts ? 
And as regards themeely es, do you not think that we owe them 
gratitude for still practising the religion of the Muses? After all, in 
any art, is it such an easy thing to fix one’s ideal 


‘* Pour inearner son réve il faudrait ¢tre un Dieu,” 


has been very truly said by Louis Ménard, the poet of the Réveries 
Vun paicn mystique; and you are well aware that the gods are no 
longer with us. 

And yet no effort is ever wholly lost ; for what is all effort put the 
manifestation of a force? After the unbridled lyrism of the romanti- 
cists; after that storm of inspiration which shakes the work of Hugo, 
it seems as though there were nothing left to say. But in the calm 
after the hurricane of romanticism the Parnassians were born. Out 
of the imperial purple of Victor Hugo they cut themselves a flag, this 
glorious phalanx, Leconte de Lisle, Léon Dierx, Sully Prudhomme, 
Théodore de Banville, José Maria de Heredia, Albert Glatigny, 
Albert Mérat, Léon Valade, Catulle Mendés, to cite only a few. Catulle 
Mendes, in his Léyende du Parnasse Contemporain, has drawn with a 
lively pen the history of the little group which was destined to fill so 
great and noble a place in French literature. In what state was 
French poetry at the moment when this group was formed? M. 
Henri Laujol will tell us. (M. Laujol is no other than M. Henry 
Roujon, who has since been made Directeur des Beaux Arts, without 
on that account ceasing to be faithful to literature.) The passage is 
cited by Catulle Mendés 

“ At that period,” writes the future author of Miremonde, “it was 
considered the correct thing for a ‘ bard’ to weep without the slightest 
fatigue through at least two hundred pages, at the same time 
dispensing largely with any explanation as to why he wept. The 
number of pocket-handkerchiefs which must have been drenched by 
that generation is incalculable. Poor things, how unutterably sad 
they were! But, on the other hand, think how many ladies swooned 
voluptuously away at the recital of Le Poéte malade, or Les Jeunes 
filles mourantes, which one used to hear in the evening in those 
sepulchral salons, where eau sucrée was poured out like the tears. . . . 
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Nobody took the trouble to find out whether what they had just heard 
was expressed even in tolerable language. What did that matter, 
provided that people were moved, and that they felt their bowels 
yearning under their flannels? The essential thing in poetry was that 
it should excite true emotion; and what finer eulogy can a poet have 
than this—he drew tears from all the ladies of his time. The saddest 
thing about it was that those unfortunate people had defiled Nature by 
making her the accomplice of their sobs. They invoked the moon ; 
the stars were largely responsible for their gushes of sensibility, they 
brought disgrace upon the very birds.” Again, there were “the 
utilitarian poets,”’ with their “ poems on the direction of balloons, the 
submarine telegraph, and the boring of new canals, with a threatening 
dedication to the sovereign : ‘ Cesse de vaincre ou je cesse d’écrire! ’ 
Also the tasteful pieces in which it was quite enough to exclaim at 
intervals, ‘ The soul is immortal,’ or ‘ The dog is the friend of man,’ 
in order to be considered a thinker.” Yet again there were “the 
poets bon fils who thought it necessary to inform their contemporaries 
of the love they bore to their mothers.”” And there were also “the 
last of those Bohemians who remained faithful to the traditions of the 
cénacle of Henri Murger. They were the apostles of disorder. These 
gentlemen were persuaded that a dirty shirt or a red waistcoat with 
metal buttons was a valuable substitute for genius.”’ 

Was this then the end and aim of the Parnassians—the suppressior: 
in poetry of all passion, all sentiment, all ideas? Yes; that is, the 
suppression of every passion, sentiment, or idea that was factitious, 
conventional, or banal. Their aim was to raise the level of poetry, 
fallen into the very worst weaknesses of form and subject. In order 
to be a poet it is not enough merely to mention “the suffering you 
have felt on a page drenched with your tears. It is a miserable con- 
fusion between the things of the heart which belong to all, and the 
rare faculty of expressing them as idealized by imagination. To be 
able to feel, and that more profoundly than anyone else, but to have 
in addition the innate gift—further developed by exercise—of com- 
municating what you have felt in a perfect form, that is what is indis- 
pensable if you would be a poet, and that is why true poets are so 
rare. In a word, since you are human, love, hope, suffer (which may 
be otherwise fatal), but think also and dream; know how to make 
use of al/ the means of your art, from the noblest to the humblest, from 
rhythm to punctuation.” 

This excessive care for perfection of form is nothing new in French 
poetry. With the poets of the Pléiade, with Ronsard, with Joachim 
du Bellay, with Clément Marot, the art of fine expression had already 
flourished. To go further back, even the mannerism of the trouba- 
dours, the anxiety never to say anything that was not delicate and 
refined (their intentions, it must be said, were better than their 
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achievements), the love for imagery and colour—all this has never 
been discredited with us. But it was left for the Parnassians to 
create what may be called “ artistic poetry.”” The formal precision 
of these little old-world poems proved seductive to this young gene- 
ration. The lai, the virelai, the rondel, the ballade, the triolet, the 
sextine flourished once more. In their desire for perfection they 
bound themselves by the strictest rules of their art ; and it was with 
good reason that one of their seniors, Théodore de Banville, inscribed 
on the forefront of his treatise on versification, over the chapter “ On 
Poetic License,” the categorical phrase, ‘‘ There is none.” 

And, in fact, there was no more of it. Rhyme, often so rich in 
Hugo’s work, became still richer. Certain poems of de Banville and 
of M. Catulle Mendeés strike one as being test pieces. It is impossible 
to imagine more accomplished art, more exquisite virtuosity. The 
instrument of verse becomes under their fingers magnificent in 
enchantments. They draw from it harmonies the deepest, sweetest, 
strongest, most exquisite, most sonorous, most eloquent, most rich in 
colouring that have ever been expressed in verse. 

They were prodigious colourists, almost invariably faultless workers 
in words and rhythm. Loving Beauty as they loved it, and judging 
it as they judged it justly, they were outlaws, alas! from our modern 
world ; they were magic evokers of dead epochs, of the heroic ages, of 
all the religious and legendary past; they gave fixity to the colours 
and the splendid forms of dreams in poems of a most finished purity 
of execution; verse vibrates under their breath in a tumult of vic- 
torious trumpet blasts ; words—they were learned connoisseurs of all 
the resources of language—gained in their hands a value perhaps 
hitherto unknown. In their poems they were, by turns and often all 
at once, painters, sculptors, jewellers, gravers of precious stones. 
They have chiselled charming jewels of verse; they have cast the 
ideal forms of their dreams into the rarest metals. In order to repre- 
sent them fairly in the anthologies of the future it would be necessary 
to include countless poems with their signature. 

Do you remember those adorable verses of Léon Dierx, the author 
of Les Amants and Les Lérres closes, whom someone has finely called 
“ that spirit magnificent and sweet ”’ ? 


“ Au JARDIN. 


“ Le soir fait palpiter plus mollement les plantes 
Autour d’un groupe assis de femmes indolentes 
Dont les robes, ainsi que d’amples floraisons, 
D’une blanche harmonie argentent les gazons. 
Une ombre par degrés baigne ces formes vagues ; 
Et sur les bracelets, les colliers et les bagues 
Qui chargent les poignets, les poitrines, les doigts, 
Avec le luxe lourd des femmes d’autrefvis, 
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Du haut d’un ciel profond d’azur pile et sans voiles, 
L’étoile qui s’allume, allume mille étoiles. 

Le jet d’eau dans la vasque au murmure diseret 
Retombe en brouillard fin sur les bords ; l’on dirait 
Qu’arrétant les rumeurs de la ville au passage 

Les arbres agrandis rapprochent leur feuillage, 
Pour recueillir l’écho d’une mer qui s’endort 

Trés loin, au fond d’un golfe ott jadis fut un port. 
Elles ont alangui leurs regards et leurs poses 

Au silence divin qui les unit aux choses, 

Et qui fait, sur leur sein qu’il gonfle, par moments 
Passer un fraternel et doux frémissement. 

Chacune dans son cceur laisse en un réve tendre 

La candeur et la nuit par souffles lents descendre, 
Et toutes respirant ensemble dans lair bleu 

La jeune ame des fleurs dont il leur reste un peu, 
Exhalent en retour leurs 4mes confondues 

Dans des parfums oti vit l’ame des fleurs perdues.’’ 


And Sully Prudhomme, that irresistible enchanter with the wise 
and ardent heart of a poet, the profound and generous brain of a 
philosopher, and the nerves of a woman, so delicate, so tremulous that 
they seem ever on the point of breaking in their straining towards the 
Beyond! 

“La PRIERE. 

‘Je voudrais bien prier, je suis plein de soupirs ! 

Ma cruelle raison veut que je les contienne. 
Ni Jes voeux suppliants d’une mére chrétienne, 
Ni l’exemple des saints, ni le sang des martyrs, 

“ Ni mon besoin d’aimer, ni mes grands repentirs, 
Ni mes pleurs, n’obtiendront que la foi me revienne. 
C’est une angoisse impie et sainte que la mienne: 
Mon doute insulte en moi le Dieu de mes désirs. 

“ Pourtant je veux prier, je suis trop solitaire. 

Voici que j’ai posé mes deux genoux 4 terre : 
Je vous attends, Seigneur; Seigneur, ¢tes-vous li ? 

‘* J’ai beau joindre les mains, et le front sur la Bible, 


Redire le Credo que ma bouche épela, 
Je ne sens rien du tout devant moi. C’est horrible !’’ 


Again, what melancholy and what infinite sweetness in this short 
poem, Corps et Ames. How intensely it expresses all the anguish of 
the ideal entangled in the dross of matter :— 


* Heureuses les lévres de chair ! 
Leurs baisers se peuvent répondre . . .,” 


and soon. Happy the hearts, happy the arms, the fingers ; they can 
touch each other. 
xx2 
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ae . Heureux les corps ! 


Ils ont Ja paix quand ils se couchent, 
Et le néant quand ils sont morts!’’ 


But souls, unhappy souls, they can never mingle with each other. 


“On dit qu’elles sont immortelles : 
Ah! mieux leur vaudrait vivre un jour 
Mais s’unir enfin! . . . dussent-elles 
S’éteindre en épuisant l’amour ?”’ 


But with none of these poets has splendour of form flowered so per- 
fectly as with José-Maria de Heredia. Like his master, Leconte 
de Lisle, M. de Heredia inherits a certain exotic strain. It is a 
strange coincidence, is it not? The author of the Poémes barbares was 
born at St. Paul, Ile de La Réunion, M. Léon Dierx was also born in 
the same latitudes, and M. de Heredia is a Cuban. In his veins 
flows the blood of those Conquistadors whom he has sung so magnifi- 
cently. A sparkling as of jewels is in the strophes of those admirable 
sonnets which will wait long before they find their equal both in 
purity and richness of form. From an artist of his peculiar range, 
who finds an intoxicating joy in perpetually resolving new difficulties, 
technical towrs de force, each more incomprehensible than the last, we 
must not exact any of those cries which go up from Les Fleurs du mal; 
any of those deep thoughts which breathe like heavy and languid 
perfumes from the poems of a Sully Prudhomme, any of those sus- 
tained lyrical flights characteristic of Leconte de Lisle. If ever Par- 
nassian poet deserved the epithet of impassible it is José-Maria de 
Heredia. But what a painter, what a chiseller, what a marvellous 
worker in enamel! Whether he evokes Une Ville morte (Cartagena 
de Indias)— 

“ Entre le ciel qui brile et la mer qui moutonne, 
Au somnolent soleil d’un midi monotone. . .” 


or whether, in a Sicilian landscape, he pours out with the daily dawn, 
on the tomb of a grasshopper— 


“Une libation de gouttes de ros¢e . 


whether he paraphrases in his three sonnets, Antoine et Cléopatre, the 
sublime and tragic fate of those heroes of the “Inimitable Life,” by 
whom stand— 


«| .. effeuillant sur l’eau sombre des roses, 
Les deux Enfants divins, le Désir et la Mort .. .” 


or whether, inspired by Joachim du Bellay’s exquisite song of “ Un 
Vanneur de blé aux vents,”’ he revives before our charmed eyes this 
pure picture of the French Renaissance : — 
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“La BELLE VIOLE. 


“ Accoudée au balcon dott l’on voit le chemin 
Qui va des bords de Loire aux rives d’ Italie, 
Sous un pile rameau d’olive son front plie. 
La violette en fleur se fanera demain. 


“La viole que fréle encor sa fréle main 
Charme sa solitude et sa mélancolie, 
Et son réve s’envole a celui qui |’ oublie 
En foulant la poussiére ot git l’orgueil Romain. 


“De celle qu’il nommait sa douceur Angevine, 
Sur la corde vibrante erre l’Ame divine, 
Quand l’angoisse d’amour étreint son coour troublé ; 


“Et sa voix livre aux vents qui l’emportent loin d'elle, 
Et le caresseront peut-étre, l’infidéle, 
Cette chanson qu’il fit pour un vanneur de blé.” 


Whether he sings the Romancero or the Conguérants de Vor, it is 
always the same power of vivid presentment, the same sumptuosity of 
rhythm and rhyme. Such is the poet of Les Trophées. 

M. Jean Lahor, who is less known to the great reading public, 
though he just as much deserves to be, has more sensibility and 
emotion, greater nervous vibration, and a wider range of philosophic 
ideas. The titles of the different parts of L’JZ//usion suffice to show 
of what religions M. Jean Lahor isthe priest; Chants de ? Amour et 
de da Mort, Chants panthéistes, La gloire du Néant,andso on. He has 
sung songs that are sweet and touching, intense, sorrowful, volup- 
tuously intoxicating, and that remain in the memory like certain 
stanzas of L’ Intermezzo. Thus: 


‘“‘Les REGARDS DES AMANTS. 


“ Les regards des amants ressemblent aux abeilles, 
Qui ne peuvent quitter le visage des fleurs ; 
Et leurs yeux, en gofitant ces douceurs nonpareilles, 
En sont ivres parfois jusqu’’ verser des pleurs. 


“ Mais leur volage amour est tout a la surface ; 
De votre corps, plus doux que la lune qui luit, 
O femmes, si l’éclat se ternit et s’efface, 

Vous voyez de leurs yeux la caresse qui fuit. 


“ Et j’ai pitié de vous, les pauvres bien-aimées ; 
A Vappel du désir que vous croyez divin, 
Que ne gardez-vous pas vos lévres mieux fermées, 
Puisque ce grand amour des hommes est si vain ?”’ 


Listen again to these three stanzas, and tell me if they are not the 
verses of a poet, and of a true poet. 
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“ AIR TSIGANE. 
“Pour me guérir d’un ancien songe, 
O Tsiganes, jouez un air, 
Sombre et large, oti se noie et plonge 
Mon ame, comme dans la mer! 
“ Faites vibrer, comme une corde, 
Mon ame triste, a la briser ; 
Je veux une chanson qui morde 
Avec la douceur d’un baiser ; 
‘* Et me rappelant ses paroles, 
Et les caresses de sa voix, 
Qui m’arrache des larmes folles, 
Comme nos serments d’autrefois !” 


M. Francois Coppée, the poet of Les Intimités and Le Reliquaire, has 
for some time abandoned poetry; and judging by the few poems 
which he has recently published this must be a matter for unmitigated 
rejoicing to those of us who remember the delicate pleasure his earlier 
inspirations gave us. 

Parnassian or not, no matter the label, M. Jean Richepin is a poet 
as certainly as any of those singers of whom I have just spoken, 
but in another way ; if there is a way of being a poet, I should say 
it was enough to be it, and no more. Who would dare to deny the 
wealth of imagination, the lyric power of the author of La Chanson 
des Gueux, Les Caresses, Les Blasphémes, La Mer, Mes Paradis? He 
has breath in him at least, a vigorous breath ; and if, without seeming 
to pause over trifling details of technique, he frequently, not to say 
invariably, produces the impression of a striking technical virtuosity, 
this in itself is a most valuable gift, and something altogether 
personal. 

He is sometimes violent, sometimes almost brutal; he runs of his 
own accord into extremes, but with a passion, with an almost savage 
fury. On the appearance of La Chanson des Gucux, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
that great sincere soul, exclaimed: ‘‘ The man who can sing like this 
isa poet. He has the passion, the utterance, the beating heart of a 
poet!” and after the publication of Les Blasphémes : “The age of 
Schopenhauer and Nihilism has at last found its poet. Hitherto it 
has had none.” The author of Les Quvres ct les hommes was right. 
La Chanson des Guenr and Les Blasphémes will without doubt remain 
works characteristic of an epoch in poetry. They were a return to 
pure poetry, if I may say so, to poetry more living, more full of sap 
and blood. Certain poems of Lvs Caresses, La Mer, Les Blasphémes, 
the shorter ones especially, are shaken as by a deep human breath, 
and this is true also of the longer poems which often attain a breadth 
of inspiration that literally carries you away. Above all, in spite of 
the occasional grossness which disfigures them, it is impossible not to 
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love those songs written in popular form, those refrains of beggars 
and sailors, those ballads in swift rhythm which the poet uses as 
the vehicle of some fantastic or sorrowful story. 


‘¢Chantons aussi la vieille terre ! 
Elle a du bon. 
De son ventre noir en charbon 
Sort le cidre qui désaltére. 
Elle a du bon. 
Chantons la terre! 


‘‘Chantons aussi la vieille terre ! 
Nos chers petits 
Auprés de Vatre y sont blottis. 
Quand ils pleurent, son feu fait taire 
Nos chers petits. 
Chantons la terre ! 


‘* Chantons aussi la vieille terre ! 
C’est le grand lit 
Ou, mort, on vous ensevelit. 
Qui dort 1a n’est pas solitaire, 
C’est le grand lit. 
Chantons la terre !” 


The work of Jean Richepin is too diverse, too varied ; it stirs too 
many ideas, rhythms, transports, feelings, and passions, for me to 
give any impression of it in so short a notice. But having spoken of 
the lyric poet, I cannot refrain from mentioning the dramatic poet in 
him who, in Le Flibustier, Nana-Sahib, Le Chemineau, Vers la Joie, 
has given to the poetic drama such solidity and life, and who has so 
much imagination and passionate force. 

I should not be justified in overlooking the two who stand beside 
him, forming with him a faithful trio whose friendship is founded on 
mutual esteem and generous community of aspirations—M. Maurice 
Bouchor and M. Raoul Ponchon. Maurice Bouchor is a poet who 
has vigour in his sweetness, sanity in his thrilling tenderness ; his 
grave and thoughtful soul is roused to passion by the beauty of life ; 
he sets himself to understand the meaning of it in his large-hearted 
efforts to reach a higher ideal of humanity. In ZL’ Aurore and Les 
Symboles many verses are stamped with a noble poetic individuality. 
But this virile yet delicate lyrical poetry is only one side of his talent ; 
the other is apparent in those dramatic poems written for the Thédtre 
des Marionnettes, where they were played and recited with great 
success: Noé/, Tobie, Les Mystéres d’ Eleusis. Charming in idea, and 
exquisite in their setting, these little plays were genuine poems; they 
had the large human touch that conjures up the splendid or naire 
forms of legend or of myth. Poets themselves gave voice from the 
side-scenes to these puppets of wood and enamel. These, too, were 
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delightful, the delicate little figures, solemn or jovial, which the fancy 
of these artists had created ; no one who saw this original spectacle 
can forget the impression it gave. Since then M. Maurice Bouchor 
has devoted himself to a still more noble task. He has sacrificed his 
personal ambition as an artist, and given his services to the schools of 
France, where, by means of his own attractive adaptations, he has 
spread the knowledge of those old popular songs and naive legends 
that convey so many fruitful lessons and wholesome morals. 

As for M. Raoul Ponchon, many people know his poems by heart, 
without suspecting that under their light-hearted exterior these verses 
are those of a poet of pure French nationality, dear to men of letters 
and artists and admired by his literary peers. M. Raoul Ponchon 
has never collected his poems together in a book; and nothing will 
induce him to do so. For upwards of twenty years, during which 
time he has lavished the products of his inexhaustible imagination on 
the journals, or rather on one journal, Le Courrier frangais, his verve 
has remained as spontaneous and alert as ever. -4 propos of anything 
or nothing he breaks forth into all sorts of unforeseen fancies, delicate 
combinations of ideas and words, seductive or ridiculous ; and under 
all his irony and fantasy he is a man of subtle and tender emotions, 
loving nature in her simplicity, believing in a thousand things that so 
many people despise as out of date. Ponchon is a mighty drinker 
before the Lord, a drinker of wine after the French fashion ; Jn vino 
veritas might be his motto. ‘ Pooh,a mere Bacchanalian poet!” you 
will say contemptuously ? Not at all—a poet pure and simple, whose 
language has a beautiful purity, who knows how to conjure with the 
gold of rhyme, who tips every verse with a shimmering plume of 
light and wit, and who loves life and sings it—a thing which requires 
some moral courage in these days of funereal pessimism. He has in 
him a little of that joie de vivre which made him say to Baudelaire in 
speaking of De Banville: “ Théodore de Banville is not precisely a 
materialist; he is luminous. His poems reflect the happy hours of 
life.” A charming phrase which characterises far better than long 
pages of criticism the art of the great enchanter who wrote the Odes 
funambulesques, and scattered the jewels of his fancy over so many 
delicate and transparent works. In his style Raoul Ponchon is akin 
to those French or rather gau/ois masters who hide under a certain 
frankness of manner, by which some people are unjustly shocked, a 
refined sensibility and a philosophy which, for all its tinge of 
sybaritism, is none the less generous and profound. 

And Edmond Harancourt, the author of those fine verses L’Ame 
nue and Seul, is he not a poet too? And Auguste Dorchain in 
La Jeunesse pensive? And these are only a few among many. 

And what of Paul Bourget? ‘With him the novelist has stifled 
the poet, but only in the mind of the public; for the poet in him is 
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never dead. La Vie Inquiéte, Les Aveux, Edel—one of the rarest 
essays in the longer poem which has been attempted within the last 
twenty-five years—their melancholy music has cradled the dreams of 
a generation. And because works which are the genuine expression 
of feeling will always find an echo in the human heart, to this day it 
is impossible to read again without emotion those pages which give 
utterance in so exquisite a form to the suffering of the intellect, the 
torment of introspective thought, the sadness of a heart in quest of 
happiness. Who can doubt the depth and sincerity of this cry? 
Who has not felt its truth ? 


“SPLEEN. 


“ Les livres que j’ai lus quand j’étais tout enfant 
M’ont trop fait espérer. Ils m’ont gité la Vie. 
Et ma pensée en eux exaltée et ravie 

En vain d’un grand dégout du réel se défend. 


“Le plaisir n’est pour moi qu’un charme décevant. 
Je ne me suis assis que ]’fime inassouvie 
An beau festin ott la jeunesse nous convie 
Et je m’en suis levé plus affamé qu’avant. 
“Je me sens inutile aux autres comme a moi, 
Je travaille, je lis, et, sans savoir pourquoi, 
J’écris comme en révant des vers que je méprise. 
“Je sais pourtant qu’il est de beaux yeux ici-bas, 
Qui rendraient de la force & ce cceur qui se brise ; 
Mais ces yeux, ces beaux yeux ne me regardent pas.’’ 


Is not that a marvellous translation of the anguish of studious 
twenty, of youth grown pale through much reading, frightened and 
betrayed by the first contact with life? Its timidity, its delicacy are 
rubbed off little by little under the friction of passion ; it desires 
passion and yet fears it, draws back even in holding out its arms; all 
moral problems, and the eternal problems of life and of death, are 
attractive to this young intelligence, but the day will come when it 
will throw far from it all these deceitful hopes. 

“Tu ne trouveras pas, pauvre chair harassée ; 
Ni toi, cceur lamentable un plus terrible mal, 
Plus lancinant et plus cuisant que la Pensée.” 


But Verlaine had come. A Parnassian to begin with, in his 
Poémes Saturniens and in Jadis et naguére, with his excessive sensi- 
bility, his need of utterance, he soon felt himself ill at ease in the 
close and iron bonds of French poetry. A temperament like his 
required more freedom of manner; as he became more and more 
conscious of his personality he soon felt that the things he had to say 
could never be said in that somewhat dry and hard, cold, and it must be 
confessed a little too faultless form which the sumptuous poems of a 
Leconte de Lisle had made binding on French poetry. Most certainly 
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the aim of the Parnassians was worthy of all praise, and the future 
will owe much to them; but in literature there is ever renewal and 
transformation. Each age, if not each generation, very naturally 
desires to express itself differently from its predecessors, and that age 
of which Verlaine with his Sagesse, Amour, and Bonheur, will remain 
the undisputed master, had the desire, most noble in itself, to find a 
new form, for a way of thinking, which rightly or wrongly—rightly, 
I believe—it judged to be equally new. No doubt it kept its respect 
for form (that was henceforth a thing assured), but it introduced more 
independence into the technique of verse. It required that rhythm, 
hitherto avowedly the slave of idea and feeling, should, on the 
contrary, be ruled by the poet’s inspiration, should become supple, 
elastic, should be more subtly plastic to all the shades of expression. 
Their poems may perhaps appear careless, less deliberately, less 
obviously studious of formal perfection ; but it would be a mistake to 
judge them by appearances, worse still according to a preconceived 
idea. 

No doubt the ear must be accustomed to this new music, these 
unforeseen combinations of rhythm, in order to perceive and feel their 
charm. The long use of the alexandrine in French poetry has made 
hereditary the habit against which we must strive if we would 
understand and sympathise with these new poets as they would be 
understood. 

One of their theorists and masters, M. Stéphane Mallarmé, who was 
elected Prince des Poétes by a majority of a sort of ideal congress of 
lyrists, speaks of “‘ the wise dissonances ” which the poet can introduce 
into his verse. As for the use of the alexandrine, that “national 
cadence,” as he happily calls it, it ought to be “an exceptional thing 
like that of the national standard.” What, then, will be the rules of 
the new poetry? It will have none. Banville had said: “ There is 
no such thing as poetic license.” The new school proclaims: “ There 
shall be nothing but poetic license.” ‘“ Polymorphic” verse—that is 
the adjective they give to it—rests, according to M. Mallarmé, “ on 
the dissolution of official rhythms, to be carried according to individual 
taste and fancy ad infinitum, provided that the effect be that of 
reiterated pleasure.” As to traditional versification many poets still 
persist in using it, but it is becoming modified every day. It is losing 
its solemnity, its regularity; it is broken up, sundered by interrup- 
tions of rhythm, by unforeseen pauses of thought. ‘Those who are 
still faithful to the alexandrine,” says the same writer, “are relaxing 
within the limits of the measure its rigid and puerile mechanism; the 
ear, released from an artificial rhythm, finds pleasure in discerning 
singly all the possible combinations which can be made from twelve 
notes. I regard this taste as essentially modern.” 

Other theorists have discoursed lengthily and learnedly on the 
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subtleties of this kind of poetic technique. But we will not go into 
that; we will consider only the works that have been produced 
according to these new canons. Among the numerous, perhaps too 
numerous, poets who have accepted them there are some who certainly, 
both by the nobility of their aim and by their talent, deserve to be 
cited, and, better still, to be admired. 

M. Georges Rodenbach, who for his part has remained faithful to 
tradition, has published several collections of his poems, which are 
admirable because of their rare refinement of thought and imagery, 
together with emotional qualities which are very exquisite. Born at 
Bruges, he has preserved his love for chimes, for belfries, for religious 
things, for misty skies, and for those dead waters in which realities 
are best reflected. He often lets himself forget these realities in his 
exclusive care for the reflection. He has the soul and the nerves of a 
poet, apt to seize the vague shades, the blurred music, the indefinite 
outlines of feelings and of things. The titles of some of his books 
suffice to show what subjects he prefers: La Jeunesse blanche, Le 
régne du Silence, Les Vies encloses, Le Voyage dans les yeux. Listen to 
this short poem, chosen from among many others no less delicate and 
expressive. 

“Les miroirs par les jours abrégés des décembres 
Songent—telles des eaux captives—dans les chambres, 
Et leur mélancolie a pour causes lointaines 
Tant de visages doux fanés dans ces fontaines 
Qui s’y voyaient naguére, embellis du sourire ! 

Et voila maintenant, quand soi-méme on s’y mire, 
Qu’on croit y retrouver |’une apres l'autre et seules 
Ces figures de sceurs défuntes et d’aieules, 

Et qu’on croit, se penchant sur la claire surface, 

Y baiser leurs fronts morts, demeurés dans la glace !” 


Compare these verses to those of a Parnassian pure and simple 
like M. Jean Lahor for instance, and you will feel the difference 
which divides these two schools of poetry. 

With M. Henri de Regnier and M. Francis Vielé-Griffin, who 
are justly considered by everybody most entitled to the admiration of 
the younger generation, this difference is still more striking. Les 
Poémes anciens et romanesques, Tel quen Songe, and the Jeux rustiques 
et divins witness to an incontestable literary and poetic personality in 
M. Henri de Regnier. <A little of the brilliant colouring of Parnassus 
seems to survive in his style, but it becomes gradually softer and 
thinner. Like his master, José-Maria de Heredia, he has preserved 
the cult of legend and antiquity; like him he loves to evoke the 
fabulous lands of glory and of victory, but it is all veiled in mist, and 
lives with a sort of twilight life, projected, so to speak, by the magic 
of a pale vague dream. 

The following poem is taken from La Corbeille des Heures in the 
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Jeux rustiques et divins, and it strikes me as fairly characteristic of 
M. de Regnier’s delicate style :— 


‘« La Vie 
Avec ses mains de feuilles et ses bras de branches, 
Avec ses lévres de fleurs et de fruits, 
Sa peau qui change, 
De nuée et de ciel, de moires et d’écorce, 
Avec ses yeux d’eau qui dort ou luit, 
Sournoise ou morte, 
Avec sa voix de vent, ses oreilles d’échos, 
Sa voix de pluie, 
Et ses rires d’Avril et ses sommeils d’Aoiat, 
Assise dans l’ombre ou debout 
Dans l’aube claire, 
La Vie est nue.” 


“Et j’ai fermé les yeux et je l’ai entendue 
Chanter son chant de jours, de saisons et d’années 
Auprés de moi, et je sentais l’averse claire 
Ruisseler sur ma joue, et, sous mes pas, 
Craquer le chaume sec et les feuilles fanées, 

Et 1a-bas, 

Les fruits miirir et les fleurs éclore 

Dans les parfums de soir ou l’odeur des aurores, 
Et je l’ai entendue ainsi pleurer ou rire, 

Lasse ou sonore, 

Triste ou ravie, 

Et j’ai fermé les yeux pour écouter la Vie.” 

An exquisite image, with the most delicate colouring, the subtlest 
form. Is not that something surely not less valuable though different 
from the sonorous and stately alexandrines of yesterday—something 
more penetrating even regarded as pure rhythm? The music is more 
fugitive, the idea, perhaps, less definite, but what a delightful rock- 
ing movement in its harmony. 

I would like to have shown also the plasticity, the charming ver- 
satility with which M. de Regnier can handle the hexameter. In 
Les Roseaux de la Flite and Aréthuse there are some little poems which 
are perfect gems of wizard grace, in which the soul of antiquity lives 
again. 

As for M. Francis Vielé-Griffin, he is nearer to nature and _ to life. 
His emotions, his ideas, are projected less in decorative images, but 
he is just as penetrating. He loves the refrains of the ballads of the 
people, of those songs which the reapers sing in the clear dusk, of 
those rhythms in which the very soul of nature seems to be hidden. 

I have taken from Joies this delicate and fresh little poem :— 


“Des oiseaux sont venus te dire 
Que je te guettais sous les lilas mauves, 
Car tu rougis en un sourire 
Et cachas tes yeux en tes boucles fauves 
Et te pris 4 rire. 
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Des fleurs t’ont promis quelque chose 
Car tu leur parlais comme on admoneste, 
Puis voici que tu devins rose 

En les effeuillant d’un si joli geste 

Qu’il en disait la cause. 


‘* La mer oi s’en vont tes regards en nacelles 
Te dit-elle aussi: ‘Ton heur te coudoie !’ 
Que, te retournant, tu t’épeures et chancelles 
A me voir, la, tout prés, sous les lilas fréles 
—La mer ou les fleurs ou les hirondelles 
Ou ton ame a toi, subtile en sa joie ?” 


I have only cited a few among many which deserved as much, 
after these few. 

Yes. There is still some poetry and there are still some poets in 
France, and there always will be. Whatever people may say, and 
whatever they may think, science has not yet killed poetry. Poetry 
will live as long as there is suffering in the world—and there is no 
sign of its speedy abolition—as long as love, as long as life is there. 
The heart of man will always feel the need of detaching itself by a 
dream from the pressure of realities; the more painful, the more 
hideous, the more brutal these realities beecome—thanks to that science 
which builds the iron, smoke-grimed cities of the futuwre—the more 
pleasure there will be in flying from them. And is not poetry the 
refuge to which we come for rest and shelter? The oasis where the 
waters murmur under the shadow of the great palms, and where it 
is good to lie drowsily for a while, forgetful alike of the anguish and 
adventure under the burning sun of reality? Is it not the cloister, 
cool and fresh, where everyone who has a lofty mind and soul can 
come to serve the religion of thought, the religion of the Ideal? In 
a democratic age like ours, does it not remain the one sanctuary 
where we can take refuge? And the poet has some right to be 
proud if it has been given to him alone to build for his brothers in 
weakness and distress this magnificent and hospitable asylum, if he 
alone has the right to say with Shelley— 


“ And I have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking towards the golden Eastern air,” 


and if he has known how to teach others to turn always towards the 
Light and towards Hope. 
GapriEL Movrey, 








THE SPIRIT OF TORYISM. 
A REPLY. 

“During ‘the forty years that have elapsed since the commencement of this 
new system, although the superficial have seen upon its surface only the conten- 
tions of political parties, the real state of affairs has been this : the attempt of 
one party to establish in this country cosmopolitan ideas, aud the efforts of 
another—unconscious efforts sometimes, but always continued—to recur to and 
resume those national principles to which they attribute the greatness and the 
glory of the country.”—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 

“ The science of government is an experimental science, and therefore it is, like 
all other experimental sciences, a progressive science.”—Lorp MacavLay. 

“ Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours the 

national interest upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed.” — 
BURKE. 
My friend, Mr. Baumann, in an exceedingly able and suggestive 
essay, has propounded a novel doctrine—that a Party without principle 
is not only possible, but, for the moment, even desirable. ‘ Vanitas 
vanitatum ”’ seems his text, and the sermon concludes with a doxology 
toa new divine guidance—the Tariff Question. Many of his remarks 
are both true and original, but his arguments and deductions are so 
misleading that I take up with pleasure the gauntlet he has hurled 
down, and propose to show him that a traditional principle still 
animates the Conservative Party. 

I shall first criticise his reasoning, and then submit some considera- 
tions of my own. 

“ The word Tory of itself,” remarks Mr. Baumann, “means nothing 
but the opposite of Whig, which means nothing but the opposite of 
Tory;” and after pointing out a distinction between “ Toryism ” 
and “Conservatism,” which is “a frame of mind... common to 
all men,” he sums up his account of Tory evolution as follows: 
“ For the last ten years the Tory Party has only had one principle, 
that of opposition to Home Rule, just as a hundred years ago it only 
had one principle, that of resistance to the French Revolution.” 

Toryism, then, according to Mr. Baumann, is merely a negative 
creed, and its recurrent persistence depends upon the more or less 
revolutionary crises which it withstands; it is the Deus er machina 
of a cautious people ; and, since the Stuart Tories were only a dynastic 
coterie, the Tories of Queen Anne only a Jacobite faction, the early 
Georgian Tories only a cabal of place-hunting prerogative-mongers, 
and the Peelite Tories only an “ organised hypocrisy””—the Tory 
Party, as a Party in the sense of Burke’s noble definition, can hardly 
be said to have existed at all, and a Tory principle must manifestly 
be out of the question. 

But Mr. Baumann himself does not seem to have plumbed this 
depth of scepticism, for he says very sensibly : “ The causa causans of 
modern Toryism was the French Revolution. Burke forced the 
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Tories to fight Jacobinism ... ,” and at the close of his article he 
deplores that the “three planks ”’ in his election address of 1885, each 
founded on principle, have been belied by subsequent events. That 
was, no doubt, an embittering result of Mr. Baumann’s “ some 
years of research into written records and much consultation with 
living authorities ;’’ but one that we shall endeavour to prove did not 
arise in contradiction to the principles of Toryism, but from a mis- 
judgment of the ‘written records” and some lack of judgment on 
the part of the “living authorities”—from a confusion in Mr. 
Baumann’s own mind—the same confusion which colours it when 
he pronounces Disraeli’s “ State-Socialism” incompatible with the 
spirit of the Tory Party. 

For, indeed, that spirit which has from time to time clothed itself 
in manifold traditions was from the first, as Lord Beaconsfield so 
penetratingly points out, a national spirit, one repugnant alike to 
foreign methods and foreign interference. Never was that spirit more 
finely re-emphasized than by the Whig Burke in his “ Reflections 
on the Revolution in France,” by Burke, the hater of Bolingbroke ; 
that very Tory Bolingbroke whose “ Dissertations ’’ have been very 
superficially’ characterised by Hallam as “ based on Whig prin- 
ciples.” “6 YoAwv 6 maXawWs Fv Pirro%ypos tHv ghvaw.” “ There 
you are!’ Mr. Baumann will retort, “ your modern Tory of twenty- 
five years ago a Burkeite, and your typical ancient Tory, Boling- 
broke, based on Whig principles.” “TI told you so!” 

But this, if I may venture to speak out, is precisely what Mr. 
Baumann has not told us. He has told us that “ Tory means nothing 
but the opposite of Whig, which means nothing but the opposite of 
Tory.” He has not told us that the joint struggle for the Bill of 
Rights was no party question, that Tories by principle, like the elder 
Pitt, have been Whigs by association; that Whigs by profession, like 
Burke, have been Tories at heart. He has not told us that Toryism 
and Whiggism, in the tangled mesh of last century cabals, in the 
obscured reversal of earlier nineteenth-century Party standards, have 
constantly interacted and even temporarily exchanged positions. 
Such interaction, even such exchange, is a proof, rather than a dis- 
proof, of the co-existence of two “ bodies of men united for promoting 
by their joint endeavours, the national interest upon some particular 
principle.” Principles cannot interact unless originally definite ; nor 
are they capable of exchange if not by nature separate. Nobody is 
to suppose that the currents of State Parties are undeviating, that 
they can be traced like rivers ona map. The “national interest ” 

(1) No one conversant with the political writings of the four last years of Queen 
Anne can fail to recognise that the Court Party and the Country Party had turned into 
a Queen’s Party and a Duke’s Party, that the Tory Party was struggling ‘‘ to preserve 
the laws and constitution against the usurpation of a victorious general ;” while the 


Whigs—‘‘a corrupt ministry at the head of a moneyed faction’’—had battened on 
revolution.— ] ide The Evaminer, No. 31, set No. 43. 
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shifts; and so, from age to age, does the “particular principle,” but 
the universal principle, the spirit, abides. ‘“ Government,” sighs 
Mr. Baumann, in his peroration, “‘is the science of expedients.” I 
prefer Lord Macaulay’s dictum. ‘The science of Government is an 
experimental science, and therefore it is, like all experimental sciences, 
a progressive science.” Its progressiveness, it may be added, must 
infect each party that experiments, and affect each successive experi- 
ment. Principle through experiment leads to policy, and not vice 
versd. Cosmopolitanism and nationalism may each attempt the same 
expedient, but their inspiring principles are none the less wholly 
distinct. The principles do not coalesce because the experiments 
converge. 

I have so far endeavoured to indicate how my three texts bear 
against Mr. Baumann’s argument. He has, I think, confounded 
principle with the manifestation of principle, with the material through 
which it operates. The manifestations are often so divergent that 
he infers from them the dissolution of their immanent and inherent 
principle. He has drawn an illustration from architecture. As well 
look, he assures us, for a principle in architecture as in politics. It 
is not a happy illustration. It could not have applied to the days 
of Inigo Jones or of Wren. Unfortunately, we have now ceased to 
possess a national architecture, so that the analogy seems misplaced. 
Let me suggest another for his approval. There is still, in medicine, 
a school of Allopaths and a school of Homeopaths, each self-con- 
vineed, each labouring on its “ particular principle ” for the physical 
good of mankind. Some allopaths occasionally admit homeopathic 
remedies ; more homoeopaths employ largely the allopathic pharma- 
copea. That fact does not invalidate the actual coexistence of two 
different schools on recognized principles of their own. Or once 
more. Our universities are so changed that their system appears 
transformed. But their principle endures. Each continues to be a 
“universitas facultatum.” It is the “facultates” that have altered 
with the march of the Zeitgeist. 

It is an old illusion. The very speed of progress is apt to make us 
forget that we are journeying on a fixed road. The traveller imagines 
that the scene is racing as he careers. Is he, therefore, to suppose 
that he is himself stationary? Mr. Baumann, as a modern Conserva- 
tive, has travelled so far and so fast that he is tempted to forget that 
he is travelling on settled lines to a determinate destination ; his gaze 
is riveted on the whirling landscape, and so he denies the regulated 
necessity of the course. Z' pur si muove ; a principle and an aim exist 
for the movement. 

The Stuart Party were a national Party. True, there was then but 
a riddled remnant of a Constitution to preserve ; but, despite their fatal 
attachment to divine right, they found in the Church’ and the 


(1) The High Church and the Low Church parties of those days were by no means, 
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Monarchy an ideal of national greatness. To that ideal they clung. 
On that ideal they were wrecked. But it was a national ideal—an 
ideal older than the Reformation. The Revolution shaped a real 
Constitution, but it also created a Dutch Party—a Party, to some 
extent, composed of foreigners and animated by foreign ideas. Against 
the outcome of this Party the Tories of Queen Anne set their teeth. 
Then, as now, they were determined to prevent the entanglement of 
alliances. ‘There was further some desire to secure the succession to the 
old national dynasty. Why was this? Not because,as Mr. Baumann 
rightly tells us, the Stuarts were loved, but because a denationalization 
of England was feared. True, as always, intrigue and self-interest 
played their part in the struggle. But the Tories were still a national 
Party. Bolingbroke “educated” them. He taught them to discard 
their old Non-Resistance and High Church tenets. He discerned 
that such rags had ceased to be national. He caballed, he chicaned, 
he staked all for the revival of what he believed to be an English state 
of affairs. He fell; and the Georges entered on their kingdom. This 
was a grand opportunity for what we have styled the Dutch Party. 
Hanover and Holland were akin. The idea of reverting to an out- 
worn ideal was finally crushed. Both Whigs and Tories modified 
such principles as remained to suit the New England that began 
chaotically to develop. Its atmosphere during the reign of George II., 
during a great portion of George III.’s domination, was, politically 
and for both Parties, the worst possible—one of blight and fog. It 
was rife with a soulless and corrupt scuffle for place. Even then, 
says Mr. Green, “'The sentiment of the bulk of the English people 
remained Tory, but the existence of a Stuart Pretender forced on them 
a system+of government which was practically Whig.” There was 
an unenviable competition among Parties as to which could be most 
venal, and “ the King’s friends” matured a plot for emasculating the 
House of Commons by the creation of a new Party in favour of the 
Court against the Ministry. Lord Bute—a Tory, whose methods 
were those of Georgian Whiggery—lent himself to the scheme—to the 
system of what Burke calls “The Double Cabinet.” The Tories 
began to forget, in “ the discipline of confusion,” their dormant spirit 
which was to emerge from abeyance in the stress of colonial and 
foreign conflict. The disgrace of the elder Pitt had been worth 
“two victories’? to the French. It was only purchased by an ignoble 
peace. In this medley of affairs there appeared neither Whigs on 
principle nor Tories, but only King’s men and Parliament men, and 
above all Chatham, the man of the people, nominally associated with 
the Whigs, but in his tenacity of national greatness, a traditional, 
an ideal Tory. There were in fact no Parties, but merely cliques, 





as is popularly supposed, merely the respective champion of toleranc2 and intolerance. 
The Dissenters became allied with “The moneyed faction,” and the Tory leaders 
upheld the Church as a tazrier against ‘“‘ Fanaticism and Free-think'ng.”’ 
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either clansmen puppets of the King or individual opposers of his inter- 
meddling incompetence. The French Revolution proved the impetus 
that eventually moulded both modern Whigs and modern Tories. 
“ French ideas” invaded England, and France declared actual war 
on Great Britain. Burke combated the former, but he must have 
foreseen that they would last; the younger Pitt, whose sympathies 
were for domestic reform, was driven into combating the latter. 
Then supervened the problem of Catholic emancipation. Pitt and 
the old Whigs retired, and Addington, the founder of the “ organized 
hypocrisy” (a Tory Party without Tory principles), masqueraded 
in their stead as the champion of Toryism. The so-called Tories 
gradually turned into the Party of War, and the populace came 
to regard progress and reform as a monopoly of the Whig Party. 
And thus matters may briefly be said to have proceeded until 
Disraeli, by his onslaughts on Sir Robert Peel—a Tory of the 
newer school—stung even his worst enemies into reflection. His 
teaching was the issue of genius—apparently paradoxical but essen- 
tially true. He recalled the memories of Englishmen to the real and 
broad traditions of Toryism, those of a national Party developing on 
the lines of the Constitution; he annihilated the power of the old 
Whig oligarchy which had screened itself under the adoption of 
popular reform. And meanwhile “ Liberalism”—a French phrase, 
be it remembered, whose pedigree was, as Balzac somewhere wittily 
says, “Par M. Benjamin Constant de Madame de Staél””—had 
become a catchword. It was absolutely the outcome of the French 
cataclysm. Its motto was “ Equality,” a thing repugnant to nature 
and more repugnant to the English Constitution, which rests at once 
on an independence and an interdependence of classes, on “a constitu- 
tion of checks and counterpoises, on popular privileges, not on demo- 
cratic claims.”” ‘The Reform Bill had discontented the very class it 
was designed to benefit ; its outcome was Chartism; but it had at 
once wiped out the old popular franchises and disastrously affirmed the 
principle of majorities—a “ cosmopolitan” idea—a direct legacy of the 
French Revolution. This principle coloured the legislation of all the 
early Victorian Whigs; of Lord John Russell, an arch-doctrinaire in 
politics; of Lord Palmerston, a Conservative at home and a revolu- 
tionary abroad, who ruled England with the temperament of a cricketer. 
The extension of the Franchise and the Register became the Whig 
hobby. Disraeli had to confront this problem of unrepresented 
minorities in 1867, and he did so by a statesman-like Bill, whose 
principle—that of a rating qualification—was thoroughly Tory, and 
whose original “ fancy franchises” would have safeguarded the voice 
of an educated and responsible minority. But Mr. Gladstone, in his 
last phases the most disintegrant force of modern politics, the very 
remainderman of the French Revolution, eliminated these defences 
by forcing the Lodger Franchise. It was the fashion to reproach 
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Disraeli with the betrayal of his party and the theft of the Whig 
raiment. In reality he interposed a barrier against the violence of mob- 
government. The immediate consequence was the marked ascendancy 
of Tory principles among the working classes. But Mr. Gladstone 
was stimulated to bid for the support of the “submerged tenth”’ ; 
and so the eventual consequence has been to set class against class, to 
undermine the compactness of the Tory ideal, to reaffirm the main 
principle of “ Liberalism,” that the shout of a million is more cogent 
than the wisdom of a few; to create the new trade of the salaried 
agitator and the paid caucus-promoter; to permanently impair the 
usefulness of genuine Government; to controvert the constitutional 
function of Members of Parliament as delegates, not agents; and 
thus “ Liberalism,” after the doctrinaire transitions of “ the Man- 
chester School,’ has re-assumed the Jacobin cap. Rousseauism has 
followed Jaisses fuire. It has set itself seriously to belittle and 
disintegrate the Empire. With this natural development Disraeli 
also dealt in the spirit of the elder Toryism. That Fenianism 
failed, that India has not yet been allowed to perish, that Egypt 
remains practically a British possession, that Imperialism has widened 
and deepened is largely his work. And this has been effected 
in the express name of the Toryism of Bolingbroke and in the 
very face of “ Liberalism”—of “ cosmopolitan ideas.” I do not, 
of course, mean that Whigs have never been emulous of national 
greatness both at home and abroad, but I do mean that the modern 
Liberal idea has militated against it. My epitome, in so short a space, 
has been perforce inadequate; but I trust it has not been too super- 
ficial for Mr. Baumann to acknowledge that Toryism—nor least when 
centred on the “ Condition of England” question, on the “ Policy of 
Sewage,” and the like, when it is that of the “ Tory Democracy ””— 
breathes a traditional spirit (for I prefer this word to “ principle”’), 
a spirit which is no set dogma, but an expansive and adaptable out- 
look on the phantasmagoria of events, a spirit resolute to advance the 
country within the limits of its native Constitution, to educate the 
mob and benefit the people ; which seeks to aggrandize no one class 
at the expense of another under the specious pretext of equality; but 
which upholds the unity of those reciprocal functions which bind 
and build up that Constitution while it preserves its inheritance abroad 
and the league which has cemented our archipelago of colonies. I 
trust, too, that a résumé so condensed may serve to show how untrue it 
is to dispose of Tory reforms by the superficial taunt of plagiarism. 
The spirit is everything. “ The letter killeth.” 

But Mr. Baumann may object: “Of what practical upshot are 
these pompous generalities? How do they affect my riddles con- 
cerning the Workmen’s Compensation Bill and Tariffs? What is 
your attitude of the Tories towards Free Education and Free Trade ? ”’ 
My answer is that the interrogatory shares the main fallacy which 
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stultifies his argument. It avails little to cite the comparative incon- 
sistencies of statesmen in differing ages and at distant junctures. 
The question must always be: “ Willa given change advance the 
national welfare as a whole within the bounds of the Constitution ? ” 

If the Tariff reform will really do so, for instance, there is no 
reason why the Tory Party should not undertake it. The same 
applies to the compensation of labour. That certain classes are a 
monopoly for Party favour is a Whig, and not a Tory, doctrine. 
The true Conservative is concerned with the country at large—with 
the means of content and not with the manufacture of discontent—- 
with the three estates of the realm united to further the best interests 
of all, and with nothing else. 

Mr. Baumann seems to me to have made a further mistake. Because 
recent attacks on the Constitution have failed, he declares that the 
Constitution is safe and has no need of a Party to protect it. But it 
wants little foresight to perceive that a fresh crisis, political or 
financial, may produce any day a fresh onslaught—especially on the 
House of Lords, which is our main constitutional defence of Philip 
Sober against Philip Drunk. He would refuse the maintenance of 
the House of Lords to the Tory Party on the score of Lord Bute’s 
“Purity and Prerogative.” In other words, because a “ King’s 
Friend” called himself a Tory at an era when Tory principles had 
vanished, he would wrest a party cry of the worst period into an 
argument against the principles themselves ! 

I hold, therefore, that Toryism possesses a popular and a traditional 
spirit, one in harmony with progress but hostile to precipitation as 
well as to any reckless patronage of theories unsuited to the soil and 
opposed to the Constitution. The Liberalism of the French Revolu- 
tion is already on the wane, but the crusade against the rights of 
property is beginning; the Liberalism of the Manchester school has 
already spent its ‘economic frenzy,” but the speculations of Marx 
and of Lassalle are still disorganising labour; the Liberalism of the 
Little Englander has received a check, but a Dutch Party is yet 
energetic; the Liberal Party is a house divided against itself— 
neither Whig, Radical, nor good, red Republican ; but it may easily, 
should a leader of genius arise, become the last. The Tories have, for 
the moment, a free hand. Let them play it according to the rules 
they have been taught to respect, not as a machine for majorities, but 
as an instrument for statesmanship. English Government is not the 
“science of expedients,” but the science of progressing without 
running off the lines. To repeat the fine phraseology of Pym, who 
was neither Whig nor Tory, but a protestant against arbitrary power, 
“The best form of government is that which doth actuate and dispose 
every part and member of a State to the common good.” 

WaALrter SIcHEL. 
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A voiume of Selected Poems, recently published, will perhaps remind 
some readers that Mr. George Meredith, though he has written 
novels, is essentially a poet, not a novelist. It will also remind them 
that he is a poet who is not in the English tradition; a seeker after 
some strange, obscure, perhaps impossible, intellectual beauty, austere 
and fantastic. If he goes along ways that have never been travelled 
in, that is because he is seeking what no one before him has ever 
sought; and, more absolutely than most less-absorbed travellers, he 
carries the world behind his eyes, seeing, wherever he goes, only his 
own world, a creation less recognisable by people in general than the 
creation of most image-making brains. That is why he is so difficult 
to follow, and why you will be told that his writing is unnatural, or 
artificial. Certainly it is artificial. ‘‘ Let writers find time to write 
English more as a learned language,” said Pater; but Mr. Meredith 
has always written English as if it were a learned language. Aiming, 
as he has done in verse, at something which is the poetry of pure idea, 
in prose, at something which is another kind of intellectual poetry, he 
has invented a whole vocabulary which has no resemblance with the 
spoken language, and whose merit is that it gives sharp, sudden 
expression to the aspects under which he sees things. So infused is 
vision in him with intellect, that he might be said to see things 
in words ; the unusual, restless, nervous words being a part of that 
world which he has made for himself out of the tangle of the universe. 

The problem of Meredith is the problem of why a poet has spent 
most of his life in writing novels, novels which are the most intellectual 
in the language, but not great novels ; while the comparatively small 
amount of verse which he has written is even further from being great 
poetry. Probably for the reason which made Gautier, a born painter, 
put down the brushes and paint in words; a mere question of 
technique, as people say; or, as they should say, that fundamental 
question. To so deliberate an artificer as Mr. Meredith, technique 
must always have been valued at by no means less than its true worth. 
Having written a lovely poem in “ Love in the Valley,” and a fascinat- 
ing, strangely exciting, not quite satisfying poem in “ Modern Love,” 
he must have realised that such achievements with him were too much 
of the nature of happy accidents to be very many times repeated. It 
was the period, and he was the friend, of Rossetti, of Morris, of Mr. 
Swinburne, each a born poet, and each, in his own way, an instinctively 
perfect craftsman. Conscious that he had something new to say, and 
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knowing that he could never say it in verse as these poets had said 
what they had to say, he turned to prose, and began by inventing 
The Shaving of Shagpat, which is like nothing that anyone, least of all 
an Arabian story-teller, had ever said before. English literature has 
not a more vividly entertaining book; nor has the soul of a style been 
lost more spectacularly. 

It is only by realising that Mr. Meredith began by a volume of 
poems, continued in the Arabian entertainment of The Shaviny of 
Shagpat, and the Teutonic fantasy of Farina, and only then, at the age 
of thirty-one, published his first novel, The Ordeal of Richard Fevere/, 
that we can hope in any measure to understand the characteristics 
of so disconcerting a mind, so apparently inexplicable a career. 
Remember that he has the elliptical brain of the poet, not the slow, 
cautious, logical brain of the novelist ; that he has his own vision of a 
world in which probable things do not always happen; and that 
words are to him as visual as mental images. Then consider the effect 
on such a brain, from the first impatient, intolerant, indefatigable, of 
a training in consciously artificial writing, on subjects which are a 
kind of sublime farce, without relation to any known or supposed 
realities in the universe. Writing prose, then, as if it were poetry, 
with an endeavour to pack every phrase with imaginative meaning, 
every sentence, you realise, will be an epigram. And as every 
sentence is to be an epigram, so every chapter is to be a crisis. And 
every book is to be at once a novel, realistic, a romance, a comedy of 
manners ; it is to exist for its story, its characters, its philosophy, and 
every interest is to be equally prominent. And all the characters :n 
it are to live at full speed, without a moment’s repose; their very 
languors are to be fevers. And they will live (can you doubt?) ina 
fantastic world in which only the unexpected happens; their most 
trivial moments being turned, by the manner of their telling, into a 
fairy story. 

All this may be equally refreshing or exhausting, but it is not the 
modesty of nature; and as certainly as it is not the duty of the poet, 
so certainly is it the duty of the novelist to respect the modesty of 
nature. Every novel of Mr. Meredith is a series of situations, rendered 
for the most part in conversation, as if it were a play. Each situation 
is grouped, and shown to us as if the light of footlights were cast upon 
it; between each situation is darkness, and the drop-curtain. And 
his characters have the same inconsequent vividness. ‘They are never 
types, but always individuals, in whom a capricious intellectual life 
burns with a bright but wavering flame. They are like people whom 
we meet in drawing-rooms, to-day in London, next month in Rome, 
and the month after in Paris. They fascinate us by their brilliance, their 
energy, their experience, their conversation ; they have in their faces 
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the distinction of birth, of thought, of culture; they are always a 
little ambiguous to us, and by so much the more attractive ; they move 
us to a singular sympathy, with which is mingled not a little 
curiosity ; we seem to become their friends; and it is only when we 
think of them in absence that we realise how little we really know 
them. Of their inner life we know nothing ; their eloquent lips have 
always been closed on all the great issues of things. Of their 
characters we know only what they have told us; and they have told 
us for the most part anecdotes, showing their bearing under trying 
circumstances, which have proved them triumphantly to be English 
gentlemen and ladies, without, it would seem, always settling those 
obscurer judgments in which the soul is its own accuser and judge. 
We remember certain extraordinarily vivid looks, words, attitudes, 
which they have had in our company; and we remember them by 
these, rather than remember that these had once been a momentary 
part of them. 

Not such wandering friends, coming and going about us as if we 
had made them, are Lear, Don Quixote, Alceste, Manon Lescaut, 
Grandet, Madame Bovary, Anna Karenina. These seem to flow into 
the great rhythms of nature, as if their life was of the same immortal 
substance as the life of the plants and stars. These are organic, a 
part of the universe; the others are enchanting exceptions, breaking 
the rhythm, though they may, with a new music. 

And the books in which they live are at once too narrow and too 
wide forthem. Their histories are allowed to develop as they will, or 
as the situations in them become interesting to their creator. Yet, 
like almost every English novelist, Mr. Meredith is the bond-slave of 
“plot.” Plot must be an intricate web, and this web must never be 
broken; and the stage must be crowded with figures, each with his 
own life to be accounted for, and not one of them will Mr. Meredith 
neglect, however long his hero or heroine may be kept waiting on the 
way. But, to be quite frank, what English novelist, from Fielding 
onwards, has ever been able to resist the temptation of loitering, 
especially if it is over a humorous scene Humour is the curse of the 
English novelist. Certainly he possesses it; he has always possessed 
it; but his humour is not the wise laughter of Rabelais, in whom 
laughter is a symbol; and it is always a digression. Dickens, in 
particular, from the very brilliance of what is distressing in him, has 
left his fatal mark on the English novel. And it is often Dickens, 
bespangled with all the gems of Arabia, that I find in Mr. Meredith’s 
comic scenes; never, certainly, when he is writing good comedy. 
Then, as we might infer from that Essay on Comedy, which is his 
most brilliant piece of sustained writing, he is intellect itself, a 
Congreve who is also a poet. 
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The Tragic Comedians, which is the title of one of Mr. Meredith’s 
novels, might well be applied to the whole series. So picturesquely, 
under the light of so sharp a paradox, does he conceive of human 
existence. But he is too impatient, too forgetful of the limits of prose 
and the novel, to work out a philosophy in that indirect, cireum- 
ambient way in which alone it can minister to fiction. Life may indeed 
be a tragic comedy at every moment, but it is not visibly and audibly 
at every moment a tragic comedy. In spite of the fact that action, 
in Mr. Meredith’s novels, seems often to linger on the way, his 
novels are always in action. To him and his people, 


“To do nought 
Is in itself almost an act ;”’ 


every conversation is a hurry of mental action ; the impressiveness 
with which nothing happens, when nothing is happening, is itself a 
strain on the energy. And the almost German romance which tempers 
in him the French wit, adding a new whirl of colours to the kaleido- 
scope, helps to withdraw this world of his creating further and further 
from the daylight in which men labour without energy, and are 
content without happiness, and dream only vague dreams, and achieve 
only probable ends. He conceives his characters as pure intelligences, 
and then sets them to play at hide-and-seek with life, as if England 
were a treasure island in the Pacific. 

Again, it is the question of technique which comes to enlighten us. 
We have seen, I think, that with Mr. Meredith the question of how 
to write must have arisen before the question of what to write; 
certainly before the choice of the novel. A style conceived in verse, 
and brought up on Arabian extravaganzas and German fantasies, 
could scarcely be expected to adapt itself to the narration of the little, 
colourless facts of modern English society. With such a style, above 
all things literary, life recorded becomes, not a new life, but literature 
about life ; and it is of the essence of the novel that life should be re- 
born in it, in the express image of its first shape. Where poetry, 
which must keep very close to the earth, is condemned, even, to avoid 
the soiling of the dust of the streets, the novel must not, at its peril, 
wander far from those streets. Before the novelist, human life is on 
its trial; he must see it with cold, learned eyes; he must hear it with 
undisturbed attention; he must be neither kind nor cruel, but merely 
just, in his judgment. Now Mr. Meredith’s is not a style which can 
render facts, much less seem to allow facts to render themselves. Like 
Carlyle, but even more than Carlyle, Mr. Meredith is in the true, 
wide sense, as no other English writer of the present time can be said 
to be, a Decadent. The word Decadent has been narrowed, in France 
and in England, to a mere label upon a particular school of very 
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recent writers. What Decadence, in literature, really means is that 
learned corruption of language by which style ceases to be organic, 
and becomes, in the pursuit of some new expressiveness or beauty, 
deliberately abnormal. Mr. Meredith’s style is as self-conscious as 
M. Mallarmé’s. But, unlike many self-conscious styles, it is alive in 
every fibre. Not since the Elizabethans have we had so flame-like a 
life possessing the wanton body of a style. And with this fantastic, 
poetic, learned, passionate, intellectual style, a style which might have 
lent itself so well to the making of Elizabethan drama, Mr. Meredith 
has set himself to the task of writing novels of contemporary life, in 
which the English society of to-day is to be shown to us in the habit 
and manners of our time. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that every novel of Mr. Meredith 
breaks every rule which could possibly be laid down for the writing 
of a novel? I think it follows; but the strange thing which does 
not follow is that the work thus produced should have that irresistible 
fascination which for many of us it certainly has. I find Mr. 
Meredith breaking every canon of what are to me the laws of the 
novel; and yet I read him in preference to any other novelist. I say 
to myself: This pleasure, which I undoubtedly get from these novels, 
must surely be an irrational kind of pleasure; for it is against my 
judgment on those principles on which my mind is made up. Here 
am I, who cannot read without the approval of an unconscious, if not 
of a definitely conscious, criticism; I find myself reading these 
novels with the tacit approval of this very difficult literary conscience 
of mine: certainly it approves me in admiring them ; and yet, when 
I set myself to think coldly over what I have been reading, I am 
forced to disapprove. How can these two views exist side by side 
in the same mind? How is it that that side of me which approves 
does not condemn that side of me which disapproves, nor that which 
disapproves condemn that which approves? ‘There are some secrets 
which will never be told: the secret of why beauty is beauty, of why 
love is love, of why poetry is poetry. This woman, this book, this 
writer, attracts me: you they do not attract. Yet I may admit 
every imperfection which you can point out to me, and at the end of 
your logic meet you with perhaps but a woman’s reason. I shall 
never believe that such an instinct can be false: inexplicable it 
may be. 

The fascination of Mr. Meredith is not, I think, quite inexplicable. 
It is the unrecognised, incalculable attraction of those qualities which 
go to make great poetry, coming to us in the disguise of prose and 
the novel, affecting us in spite of ourselves, as if a strange and 
beautiful woman suddenly took her seat among the judges in a court 
of law, where they were deciding some dusty case. Try to recall to 
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yourself what has most impressed you in Mr. Meredith’s novels, and 
you will think first, after a vague consciousness of their unusual 
atmesphere, of some lyric scene, such as the scene in Richard Feverel, 
where Richard and Lucy meet in the wood; and that, you will see, 
is properly not prose at all, but a poem about first love. Then you 
will think of some passionate love-scene, one of Emilia’s in Sandra 
Belloni; or the Venetian episode in Beauchamp’s Career ; or the fiery 
race of events, where dawn and darkness meet, in Rhoda Fleming ; and 
all of them, you will see, have more of the qualities of poetry than 
of prose. The poet, struggling against the bondage of prose, flings 
himself upon every opportunity of evading his bondage. Even if 
he fails, he has made us thrillingly conscious of his presence. It is 
thus by the very quality that has been his distraction that Mr. 
Meredith holds us, by the intensity of his vision of a world which is 
not our world, by the living imagination of a language which is not 
our language, by the energy of genius which has done so much to 
achieve the impossible. 

Artuur Symons. 
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THE BERING SEA DISPUTE. 


“The one failure of President Harrison’s administration was in the Bering Sea 
case, and this failure was due to an over-anxiety for a peaceful settlement. . . . 
We ought never to have agreed to an arbitration, but we did. . . It is not a page 
of American diplomacy upon which we can look back with pride ; but it offers the 
most wholesome lesson. It should teach us to beware, beyond all others, of the 
peace-at-any-price men. It should teach us to be exceedingly cautious about 
entering into any arbitration. Above all, it should teach us the lesson of cour- 
teous but resolute insistence on our rights, AT NO MATTTER WHAT CosT.”” THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. Century. November, 1895.1 


I nave placed this quotation at the head of my article that English- 
men may understand the extreme gravity of the dispute which has 
arisen between the British Imperial Government on the one hand, and 
the United States on the other, and that they may rid their minds of 
the idea that platitudes of the blood thicker-than-water species will 
compose that dispute. Mr. Roosevelt is a writer of impartiality and 
discretion ; the Cenéwry is no vehicle for jingo attacks on England. 
Yet here we have an Amerian of reputation, and not a mere politician, 
in an unusually fair-minded magazine, maintaining that his country- 
men should have gone to war with England in the defence of 
‘rights’ which the smallest study of facts would show to be no 
rights at all, which an International tribunal of acknowledged dis- 
interestednesss has pronounced untenable, and against the exercise of 
which, on the part of another power, the United States themselves 
have protested. 

In the year 1867 the United States purchased from Russia for the 
sum of £1,450,000 the territory of Alaska with its appanages the 
Pribylov Islands and the Aleutian Islands. The former lie in the 
midst of the Bering Sea; the latter stretch in a long chain across the 
south of it from the Peninsula of Alaska to the Russian territory of 
Kamtchatka. In the early years of this century the Russian Govern- 
ment claimed a territorial sovereignty over all the waters of the 
Pacific, north of the 51st degree of north latitude. In virtue of this 
imaginary right it published a ukase in 1799 claiming the whole 
Bering Sea, and another in 1821 forbidding foreign vessels to approach 
within one hundred miles of the coast of the mainland or of the 
islands under the Russian flag. The reason which led to this step 
being taken was probably the desire to preserve for Russian subjects 
the valuable seal fisheries in these waters. The Pribylov Islands 
with one or two other less known islands on the Kamtchatkan coast, 
are the only places in the waters of the north Pacific where the 


(1) The writer of this article’s italics and capitals. 
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fur-seal can breed. This animal requires a cold climate, a foggy 
atmosphere, and a shelving beach, rocky, and free from sand. There are 
not many places where all these requisites are combined, and of these 
the Pribylov Islands are far the most important. When the breeding 
time is over the seals scatter southward over the sea in search for food, 
and even while the breeding season lasts the female seals go sixty or 
eighty miles from land for this same purpose. It is then that the 
opportunity of the so-called “ pelagic” sealer’ comes. Meeting these 
animals on the open sea he can kill them and secure their valuable 
skins. 

The attempt of Russia to keep this valuable fishery to herself was 
unsuccessful. International law does not concede sovereignty over 
waters other than inlets running deep into the land at a greater dis- 
tance than three miles from the shore. The Russian claim went back to 
the days of the sixteenth century, and was based upon conclusions which 
Grotius had demolished. Since the beginning of the present century, 
since after Trafalgar, England abandoned her claim to control the 
‘narrow seas,” such ideas have been relegated to the museum of 
history. It is interesting to notice that both England and the United 
States protested vigorously against the Russian ukase, and that the 
Russian Government formally surrendered its territorial sovereignty 
over these seas by convention in 1824 and 1825. In 1870 the 
American Congress enacted laws forbidding the killing of the seal in 
the waters or on the mainland and islands ceded by Russia, though 
in 1872, Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell confessed that outside 
a marine league from the coast-line foreign sealers were free to 
capture seals. In 1875 the United States protested against a claim 
to sovereignty over waters more than three miles from the coast, which 
had been put forward by Russia, this time in the extreme west 
of the Pacific, in these terms :— 

‘There was reason to hope that the practice which formerly prevailed with 
powerful nations, of regarding seas and bays usually of large extent near their 
coast as closed to any foreign commerce or fishery not specially licensed by them, 


was, without exception, a pretension of the past, and that no nation would claim 
exemption from the general rule of public law.” 


This protest must have been forgotten, when, six years later, in 1881, 
the United States claimed sovereignty over that portion of the Bering 
Sea east of a line drawn from the Bering Straits to a point west of 
the westernmost of the Aleutian Isles, alleging that such sovereignty 
had passed by purchase from Russia to the United States. Nothing 
more was heard of this claim till 1886, by which time a considerable 
pelagic sealing business had grown up in the Bering Sea. 


(1) A ‘‘pelagic’’ sealer is a sealer who catches seals on the high seas, outside 
territorial waters. 
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In that year pelagic sealing was being quietly pursued by Canadian 
schooners, when three of these vessels were seized, the Onward, 115 
miles from land; the Carolena,75 miles from land; and the Thornton, 
70 miles from land. The seizures were made by United States 
revenue cutters; the prizes were carried off to the Alaskan port of 
Sitka; the vessels were there detained and not released for two years, 
and the master and crews were either fined and imprisoned, or treated 
with quite inexcusable severity on the ground that they had been 
engaged in illegal sealing. The British Government protested against 
these seizures, and it was because of the protest that the vessels were 
ultimately released. In 1887 there were further seizures, Six 
schooners, all cleared from Victoria, British Columbia, were boarded 
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outside the three-mile limit by the United States revenue steamer 
Rush ; all were condemned, and in four cases the vessels were confis- 
cated ; in two cases the vessels were sold whilst in the hands of the 
United States authorities at the request of the owners ; an appeal to 
the supreme court of the United States, made in one instance, was 
unsuccessful. In 1888 there were no seizures; in 1889 four Canadian 
vessels were arrested, and the skins, arms, and gear on board confis- 
cated, whilst a fifth vesssel was ordered at once to leave the Bering 
Sea. In 1890 there were no seizures. 

It will be remembered that all these vessels had been searched or 
seized outside American waters, on the high seas which are by the 
laws of nations common to all. Their masters and owners were 
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illegally punished for presuming that British subjects have a right, 
in common with others, to the fisheries and products of the high 
seas. The only possible excuse for such treatment was the claim now 
put forward by the United States that Russia had transferred terri- 
torial rights in the Bering Sea to the United States Government 
when Alaska was sold. Either American diplomatists were ignorant 
that these rights had long years before been acknowledged untenable, 
or they concealed the fact. The first is on the whole probable, for 
on reading American diplomatic correspondence the extraordinary 
ignorance of facts is one of the most striking features ; though, as will 
be shown later, Secretaries of States’ or their underlings are quite 
capable of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. But as the American 
public could not be expected to swallow such a preposterous claim 
with credulity, the pill was sugared with much talk about humanity 
to seals and the need of protecting the herd against extermination. 

The right of killing seals on the Pribylov and other American 
Islands of the Bering Sea had been leased by the United States 
Government first to the Alaska Company, and then in 1890 to the 
North American Commercial Company, whose concession does not 
expire till 1910. It is shown by so competent an expert as Professor 
Thompson, who last year examined the sealing at the Pribylov 
Islands in the interests of the British Government, that to the close 
of the Alaskan Company’s tenure the number of seals killed on the 
island was very great. The figures for the slaughter at one of the 
principal “ hauling grounds,” as given by him, are :— 


1879 . 29,000 1885 ,. 19,000 

Seals killed on land | 1880 . 25,000 1886 . 26,000 
at North-East Point, 1881 . 18,000 1887 . 28,000 
Pribylov Islands. 1882 . 23,000 1888 . 32,000 
(Hundreds omitted.) \ 1883 . 13,000 1889 . 28,000 


1884 . 25,000 


The explanation presumably being that the Alaska Company drew 
upon the “rookeries”” or herds of seals to the utmost just before its 
lease expired. Naturally such draughts would diminish the herds ; 
naturally when buying the lease the North American Commercial 
Company would expect the high yield of 1887-9 to be maintained ; 
as naturally it would be disappointed in this expectation. That it 
should then try to improve its bad bargain by getting rid of the 
Canadian pelagic sealers, who undoubtedly levy a contribution on 
the herd, is not altogether surprising. The American is always an 
astute man. 

Early in the controversy—which was now transferred from the 
high seas to the Governments and Embassies of the two Powers— 
“ngland offered reasonable terms such as would have prevented 
excessive slaughter of the seal at sea. But Mr. J. G. Blaine was 
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then American Secretary of State and would hear of no compromise. 
He asserted five points: that prior to the cession of Alaska, 
Russia had insisted upon exclusive jurisdiction in the Bering Sea ; 
that Great Britain had admitted these Russian rights ; that the Bering 
Sea was not included in the comprehensive title of Pacific in the 
conventions by which Russia abandoned her claims; that the rights 
of Russia had passed unimpaired to the United States on the purchase 
of Alaska by the latter Power; and that the seal herd, because its 
breeding grounds were on United States territory, was always and 
everywhere the property of the United States. He forgot, however, 
to notice the fact that, in 1832, his Government had claimed for its 
citizens in the case of the Harriet, a sealer seized by the Argentine 
for violating the territory of Buenos Aires and landing an armed 
party to kill seals on the shore, the right “not only to kill seals on 
the high seas but to land and slaughter them on the shores of a 
friendly nation.” He forgot that in 1863, 1864, and 1875, within his 
own memory, the United States had protested against the extension 
of sovereignty over the seas beyond three miles from the shore. He 
forgot that when Alaska was purchased, Mr. Sumner, the well-known 
American Senator, had emphatically denied the existence of a closed 
sea. He now demanded that England should recognise the rights of 
the United States over the Bering Sea as absolute. Lord Salisbury 
refused to admit the medieval claims of this aggressive negotiator, 
and warned the United States that they would be held responsible for 
infractions of International law—as unfriendly to Great Britain as 
they were unprecedented. 

The first British offer to the United States was this: to refer the 
question of seal-extermination to a body of experts, and meantime to 
close to pelagic sealers a considerable area of water round the 
Pribylov Islands and outside territorial waters. For the American 
Government was now professing to fear the imminent extirpation of 
the seal. There was no real information upon which to go, as a study 
of either British or American official papers will show. Conjecture 
replaced ascertained fact; assertion, evidence. The American Com- 
pany blamed the pelagic sealers for the destruction of the herd ; 
the pelagic sealers denied that the herds were diminishing, and 
added that if they were, the excessive slaughter on land by the 
Company was the cause. 

Such is the menacing attitude of the United States to England 
that it positively appeared as though on the basis of a misreading of 
the whole teaching of International law, supplemented by a string of 
mere guesses, the American Government would press its claims to the 
pitch of war with England. Such, it seems, was Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s desire. But wiser councils prevailed. In 1891 both 
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Powers decided upon a recourse to arbitration. The British Govern- 
ment passed the Bering Sea Bill, which closed the fisheries of the 
Bering Sea to British subjects till the arbitrators’ award was given ; 
at the same time the United States stopped the killing of seals on 
their various islands. A joint commission visited the sealing grounds. 
And meantime the Canadian sealers thus suddenly deprived of their 
livelihood demanded compensation, for which the accommodating 
Imperial Government agreed to be liable, taking its very shadowy 
chance of recovering from the United States. 

In 1892 the arrangements for the arbitration were completed. All 
that year sealing was prohibited, and attempting sealers were seized 
by agreement between the two Powers. The arbitrators were to 
render a verdict on each of Mr. J. G. Blaine’s five points. If their 
decision was adverse to the United States, compensation was to be paid 
our sealers for the loss of such catches as might have been made 
without undue injury to the seal herds. If their decision was in 
favour of the United States, Great Britain was to pay compensation 
for the loss due to abstention from killing seals on the islands. The 
arbitration treaty was ratified in May; and seven arbitrators were 
chosen, one each from Canada and Great Britain, two from the 
United States, one each from France, Italy, and Sweden. It should 
be noted that of the United States arbitrators one was the violent 
jingo Senator Morgan, “the man,” to quote the Nation, “ who is 
always wrong.” Both the British arbitrators were impartial men ; 
neither could be considered an enemy of the United States. The 
prohibition of sealing was continued in force till the verdict had been 
pronounced, though there were bitter complaints in Canada at the 
long delays. 

On August 15, 1893, the arbitrators made their award. The 
words of the American Nation sum up its purport admirably. 
“They declared Mr. J. G. Blaine’s history to be fiction; his geo- 
graphy, fancy; his International law, a whim.” And the Nation 
went on to say in words which will show there are some just men on 
the other side of the water: on these fictions, fancies, and whims 
we were going to fight; on these fictions Mr. Phelps, the minister to 
England in 1888, advised us to fight our kinsmen. Mortifying, 
indeed, it must have been for those who had been urging on a war 
with this country to find that on every one of the famous five points 
the verdict was against the United States. It was expressly affirmed 
that the Bering Sea was mare liberum, that the pelagic fishery was 
open to all, and that the United States had no proprietary right to 
the seals after these had left territorial waters. As for the damages 
which Great Britain claimed in consequence of this favourable verdict, 
the arbitrators found that the facts as stated by this country were 
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true, and that the United States must pay such sums as should be 
settled after assessment by the two Powers. It was a memorable 
triumph for British diplomacy. At every point the honesty and 
truthfulness of our contentions was upheld, and the measures finally 
decided upon for the protection of seal life were almost exactly those 
which we had proposed in 1890. They were as follows :— 

1. No seals are to be killed by British or American subjects in the 
waters round Pribylov Islands, an imaginary line being drawn sixty 
miles from the coast. 

2. A close season is established for seals during May, June, and 
July, in the Eastern Pacific, north of 35° lat. and east of 180° long. 

3. Only sailing-vessels, aided by boats and canoes, may engage in 
the seal-fishery within these limits. 

4. A special license and a distinguishing flag must be carried by 
every vessel engaged in sealing. 

5. Accurate entries of the date, place, number, and sex of each 
seal captured shall be made in the logs of such vessels. 

6. Firearms, nets, and explosives may not be used to kill seals in 
the eastern half of Bering Sea, though shot-guns can be used outside 
Bering Sea at other times than the close season, and at all times in 
the western half. 

Other less important provisions follow, allowing the coast Indians 
to kill seals in territorial waters. Finally these regulations were to 
be revised every five years, till abolished by consent of the two 
Powers. 

The award was honourably accepted by this country, and an Act 
was passed to give effect to the regulations in April, 1894, seventeen 
days after the United States had passed a similar Act. But no 
compensation has been paid by the United States—in clear defiance 
of the award, The American Government, in August, 1894, offered 
England, subject to the approval of Congress, the sum of 425,000 
dollars, which was accepted; and sent to Congress for an appropriation. 
Though there was a large surplus in the United States treasury, 
Congress rejected the proposal to pay the claims, and actually sug- 
gested that they should be sent before another International commission 
and be arbitrated upon again. We need not wonder that the Nation 
pronounced this “ humiliating” to the United States as a nation, or 
that the same Mr. Sherman who has been within the present year 
sending the British Government despatches compounded in equal parts 
of bluster and misstatement, should have feared that it would “ bring 
the principle of arbitration into disrepute.” What made the action 
of Congress more odious and unfriendly was that it immediately went 
on to vote the surplus for increased naval armaments. That notorious 


(1) In 1895 a commission “to take testimony and award damages’’ for the illegal 
VOL. LXII. N.S. ZZ 
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jingo and anglophobe, Mr. Lodge, went so far as to say ; “ Halifax isa 
menace to us; Bermuda is a menace to us; so is Kingston. . . Sois 
Esquimault on the other side, and the Canadian Pacific Railway, built 
by the [ British] Government, cannot be justified by any commercial 
principles.” A war, he said, between England on the one hand, and 
France and Russia on the other, was impending. The United States 
must be ready to side with the enemies of England. So much for 
“ blood-thicker-than-water” ideas. Let us imagine a British Peer 
using such language to France in the House of Lords under such 
circumstances, and picture the result. 

I have before gone into the workings of past arbitrations, in which 
England and the United States have been concerned.’ I have said 
that arbitration is glorious as an ideal, but miserably unsuccessful as 
a practical fact. And in what follows we have one more proof of the 
accuracy of this conclusion, "Who would have believed in January, 
1893, that.in 1897 we should again be at daggers drawn with the 
United States Government over the question which the arbitrators 
were then settling ? And who would have believed that with all the 
facts before them, which the recently published Parliamentary papers 
disclose, Ministers of Her Majesty could have thought so little of the 
“honour and greatness of England” as to overlook such manifest 
bad faith on the part of the United States, and subject this country to 
the risk of like rebuffs and acts of injustice whenever in the future 
disputes arise with our cousins over the water? So doing, Lord 
Salisbury condoned the failure to pay the compensation due to us 
from the United States. Instead of. “do ut des” our rule is now, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” except, however, [ must 
add, when a weak State, such as Portugal, quarrels with us. Then 
we can hold our own. It is to this that the England of Nelson has 
fallen. And we wonder that the world hates us ! 

The arbitration has been absolutely useless. It has decided 
nothing ; it has removed no difficulty ; it has created fresh causes of 
trouble, from the want of precision in certain of the regulations. We 
see at once the weakness of arbitration, in that there is no sanction of 
overpowering force behind it. Had the award been accepted by 
America, in good faith, it might have been otherwise. It has not 
been so accepted. To quote the caustic words of Mr. Wingfield’s 
masterly despatch, which must have given Mr. Sherman a very bad 
quarter-of-an-hour :— 


“ When it was discovered from the results of the first year’s fishery [after the 
Bering Sea had been again thrown open] that the regulations, severely as they 


capture of Canadian sealers was appointed. But as the damages have been awarded 
once without result, the payment of compensation is no nearer. It has, in fact, been 
relegated to the Greek Kalends. 

(1) Fortnicutty Review, December, 1896. 
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pressed on British industry, were not. sufficient to destroy it, the United States 
Government began to press Her Majesty’s Government to agree to revive the regu- 
lations. The same arguments as had just before been urged in vain upon the 
Tribunal were repeated. Pelagic sealing it was declared was suicidal, and the 
extermination of the fur-seal was imminent.’ 


The extermination of the seal has been imminent any time these 
last ten years, if we are to believe the United States Government, 
but, strangely enough, the seal herd is still there. The Press of the 
United States is filled with bitter attacks upon the wicked inhumanity 
of England in, permitting the pelagic slaughter of the seal, but nothing 
is said of the presumably equally wicked inhumanity of the slaughter 
on land at the Pribylov Islands. Popular opinion—the public opinion 
of the most intelligent democracy in the world—is being excited 
against this country, a sad satire upon democracy and education ; and 
how it will all end no one knows. Yet we continue to say to ourselves, 
because we wish to believe it, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water.” 

The. aim of the United States, we are told by its Government, is 
“to expand by mutual agreement the scope of the Paris award.” And 
the award has been robustiously expanded by that Government ; so 
much so that it will scarcely be recognised. United States cruisers 
have asserted a right to search and detain British schooners sealing in 
the Bering Sea. Such searches, if made in moderation, and in a 
reasonable spirit, would. be condoned—but seizures never. The 
searches have not been made in moderation or in a reasonable spirit. 
Schooners are boarded; the whole catch of seal-skins stowed in salt 
is pulled out, unpacked, and left scattered on deck. In 1894, 22 
vessels were boarded 36 times; in 1895, 40 British vessels were 
boarded 183 times, one vessel six times in 24 days. As the result of 
this “ vexatious and inquisitional interference ’’——I am quoting Lord 
Salisbury—one skin was found with a mark which looked like a 
shot-wound, and in one case the entries in the log were found in 
arrear. Both vessels were seized, but could there be a clearer proof 
that the Canadian sealers obey the strictest letter of the regulations ? 
For, it should be noted, seals are often taken in the Bering Sea with 
shot-wounds in their skins, which have been inflicted in the waters 
where the use of firearms is allowed. In 1896, 57 British vessels 
were boarded 171 times. But with United States sealers it is different. 
Where 3 or 43 boardings and searches of each British vessel are 
necessary, the American only gets two. It should be added that 
British, but not American vessels, are, in addition, boarded by the 
British war-ships cruising in these distant waters. 

For fishing on the high seas, in the exercise of their rights, as 
settled by the Paris award, British subjects have been thus molested. 
This is one of the “expansions.” The nation which protested so 
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bitterly against the right of search in the days long ago, when we 
enforced it, now maintains it against ourselves. It may be a rude 
kind of retribution but it is not logic. 

Another demand of the United States, and one which has caused 
infinite trouble, is that arms on board ships entering the Bering Sea 
shall be placed under seal, and that the possession of unsealed arms 
shall be presumptive evidence of unlawful sealing. It sounds 
plausible, but such a regulation is only possible if worked in the right 
spirit. For one season the British Government made such sealing 
of arms optional. But in one case a ship with arms sealed was found 
by the American officers to have a signalling gun, eleven inches long 
in the barrels, unsealed, and was for that seized ; in another, the mate 
was found to have a shot-gun which was unsealed, so, though the 
vessel was sailing direct for an American port, she too was seized. 
Our Government became liable for compensation to the owners as the 
result of these vexatious seizures—for, of course, the United States 
refused to pay one cent. It was further clear that the sealing of 
arms did not exempt our sealers from constant search; that the 
United States Government was endeavouring to “expand” the 
optional sealing of arms into a compulsory sealing of arms; and was 
practically enforcing the doctrine of presumptive guilt. As the Paris 
award forbids, not the possession, but the use of firearms in the Bering 
Sea, and the use for one purpose only—the killing of seals; as there 
are walrus and other fisheries, in which shot-guns are and can be 
legally used in the Bering Sea, it is perfectly obvious that England 
cannot consent to the United States demands on this head. Further, 
firearms may be used in the western half of the Bering Sea, and the 
route to these waters lies through the portion of that sea in which 
the award is operative. I will not follow the diplomatists of the 
United States in their attempts to prove that we had conceded their 
claims on these heads. Their despatches are wonderful for their un- 
supported assertions, and for their distortions of fact. Fortunately 
other nations do not conduct their diplomatic correspondence in this 
manner. 

With parrot-like repetition in almost every communication, we are 
assured that the seals are being exterminated. Statistics of the rudest 
and most untrustworthy kind, which are, at the best, only guesses by 
interested parties, are paraded and manipulated to prove that the 
pelagic sealers are diminishing the herd of seals. Is the catch one 
year small? This clearly shows that seals are more difficult to take, 
and that the herd is dwindling. Is the catch next year large? 
Excessive draughts are being made upon the herd, and protectionary 
measures are necessary. The only reliable statistics existing are those 
for 1896, collected by Professor Jordan (U.S.A.), and Thompson 
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(Great Britain). There are photographs of 1895 and 1896 and of 
earlier dates; and these clearly prove that in 1896 there had been 
no sensible decrease on 1895. How vague and unreliable the earlier 
statistics were is shown by Professor Thompson in his report. For 
instance, a United States expert, Mr. Elliot, measured the area which 
the seal herd covered in 1872-4, and, allowing each seal two square 
feet, worked the whole herd out at over 3,000,000. The two square 
feet he states as a natural law; be the seals many or few they occupy 
only this magic space. But Professor Thompson finds that from eight 
to forty-six square feet is the actual space required by each seal, and 
thus the preposterous estimate for 1872 is absolutely discredited, and 
the contention that the herd has enormously decreased falls with it. 
There may have been decrease, but this may be due to unknown 
natural causes, or to the fact that, whilst Russia only took 33,000 
seals a year when she owned the Pribylov Islands, the American 
Government allowed the Alaska Company to take 100,000 seals a 
year. Because a large number of seal pups are found dead every 
year on the rookeries, it is assumed that they die of starvation, their 
mothers being killed by the pelagic sealers. The people of the United 
States are harrowed by pictures of the cruel fate of these young seals. 
But the fact is carefully suppressed that, in 1892, when pelagic 
sealing was absolutely forbidden, pending the arbitration, a Canadian 
expert counted dead seal pups by the thousand on the rookeries. I 
always supposed that lies were one part of the diplomatist’s stock-in- 
trade, but I thought, at the same time, that the lying had to be artisti- 
cally done. 

The British Government has met these assertions in the most con- 
ciliatory manner; not by a note to this effect : “ Fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the Paris Award, pay up the compensation which is due by 
that award, and then we will discuss the matter ;”” but by a proposal 
that competent experts should examine the conditions of seal life, and 
that then, with trustworthy evidence of the decrease of the herd, 
further steps for its protection should be taken if necessary. Com- 
petent experts made an examination in 1896, with the result that 
Professor Jordan (U.S.A.) has been abused in the meaner American 
journals for giving his country away. 

The American Government assures us that its proposals are due to 
“the desire to protect the fur-seal fisheries on both sides of the North 
Pacific Ocean for the benefit of humanity.” Humanitomtity! we 
are inclined to remark when we find on pp. 50-51 of the latest Blue- 
Book the American Congress proposing “ to take and kill each and 
every fur-seal, male and female, as it may be found on the Pribylov 
Islands ; the skins of said seals to be sold to the best advantage ”’ for 
the United States’ Treasury. Not the good of humanity, but the 
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financial interests of the United States are, it would appear from this 
extraordinary proposal, the cause of this eagerness to cripple our 
pelagic sealers. I leave it to my readers to determine whether such 
a threat—for it is nothing else—is not, in spirit, an outrageous con- 
travention of the Paris Award and of its regulations. To preserve 
the seal herd we are to hamper our sealers in every way; the United 
States is to be free, at its pleasure, to exterminate it. 

It is further sought to extend or “expand” the area of the Paris 
Award from 180° long., westward to the Asiatic coast. In this way 
the whole area of the Pacific north of 35° north lat. would be closed 
to sealers for three months; the whole area—instead of only half, as at 
present—of the Bering Sea would be closed to the use of firearms. 
Unfortunately, the Paris Award fixed 180° as the westward boundary 
of the protected area, and the United States have always, till now, 
contended that there are two absolutely distinct herds of seals, an 
eastern and a western one, the former having its breeding-ground in 
the Pribylov Islands. The British Government has always allowed 
that there was intermingling of the herds; which, indeed, is fairly 
obvious. But now, in nowise estopped by its previous arguments, the 
United States Government is practically avowing that it said “ the 
thing which was not,” and is maintaining that the seal-herds inter- 
mingle, as a pretext for importing Russia and Japan into the dispute. 
Russia and Japan do not fish at all in the eastern half of the 
Bering Sea; they have nothing to do with the questions which have 
arisen between England and the United States. Why, then, are they 
to be called in? Mr. Dingley lets us into the secret when he tells 
the American Congress that “ Russia and Japan are ready to join 
us [the United States]” in “ modifying and enlarging the regula- 
tions.” So that England is to consent to be outvoted in a con- 
ference, and she is to submit her case to a new tribunal, the 
members of which are in private agreed to give sentence against her. 
Can we wonder that successive British Governments have peremptorily 
declined to listen to any such proposal? A packed court of arbitra- 
tion—an impartial court having decided against the United States 
—that is what is required in plain Anglo-Saxon. 

Other and not less vexatious demands have been put forward by the 
United States. They want inspectors to examine the seal skins at 
every Canadian port, for they will not trust the word of Canadian 
officials. They want counsel to represent the United States’ Govern- 
ment in the Canadian courts, but they will not pay the costs of prose- 

(1) The United States levies a royalty of ten dollars on each seal skin taken from the 
Pribylov herd on land. The seals so killed are young males, not females. It it asserted 
that the pelagic sealers kill an enormous proportion of females, though even if they 


do the facts were before the Paris arbitrators when they made their award, and by 
omitting to forbid such killing of females they sanctioned it. 
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cutions instituted in American interests or the interest of “ humanity.” 
They want more British cruisers in the Bering Sea, though the ton- 
nage of our three vessels in the Award area is far greater than that 
of the five or six small American cutters employed there. They harp 
upon the expenditure on their part of 198,304 dols. 49 cents, though 
the cost of the British vessels cruising in the Bering Sea must be much 
greater. They want heavy penalties inflicted when the sealer’s log- 
book is a day in arrear; and, finally, they proposed that during 1897 
sealing should be altogether prohibited in the Bering Sea. This 
modest request was put forward in April, 1897, and we were asked to 
grant it “ without delay.” 

The manner in which these demands are made is in consonance 
with the demands. The American despatches rise in a crescendo of 
bad taste till they culminate in that famous missive of Mr. Sherman, 
which was blamed, and most deservedly, by the more impartial organs 
of the American press, for its impatience and ill-temper. The British 
(Government “ complacently”’ states this; it “ tardily” grants that ; it 
is “ indifferent” in the enforcement of the regulations solemnly laid 
down by an International Board of Arbitration; it “has from the 
beginning and continuously failed to respect the real intent and spirit 
of the tribunal ;” its conduct is “suicidal and unneighbourly.” In 
short, the despatch was such as to have justified an instant mobilisation 
and declaration of war, were it not the case that our Government is long- 
suffering in the extreme and most unwilling to begin a struggle with 
the United States. Stirred in with this abuse of the British Govern- 
ment are childish distortions of Lord Salisbury’s despatches and Sir J. 
Pauncefote’s conversations. ‘“ En général toutes les conversations 
diplomatiques sont trés nuisibles,” said Napoleon. The remark cer- 
tainly applies in the case of the United States. 


H. W. Witson. 
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IV.—ROUND ABOUT THE THEATRES. 


EiGHTEEN months ago, when I once more began to haunt the Paris 
theatres, I found them pretty much as I had left them five-and-twenty 
years back. Indeed, I could only wonder that I was not more 
astonished. Can a quarter of a century really make so little impres- 
sion upon scenes frequented nightly by the palpitating, fluctuating 
life of the most inquisitive and capricious nation in the world? One 
felt it even before one had entered. There were my old friends, the 
ticket mongers, ready to lay hands on me and drag me off to some 
wretched little café or wine-shop on the pretext of selling me an 
“excellent stall.” The transaction, which has rather a shady look, 
is carried on on behalf of the authors, who take this means of selling 
their complimentary tickets. If it is an abuse, it ought to be done 
away with; if it is a recognised privilege, why not exercise it ina 
regular and honourable fashion ? 

But I have fallen into the hands of the ourreuwses—I beg their 
pardon, the placeuses. They have changed their name but not their 
physiognomy or their nature. My coat and hat are snatched away, 
and will be thrust on to my knees during the last entr’acte “to avoid 
the crowd ”’; in other words, to levy their tax more conveniently. 

Boxes, which are almost a thing of the past in English theatres, 
are still in favour here, rising three or four deep from the ground 
floor all round the house. The hot air mounting up makes the top 
ones unbearable, whilst from the lower ones, which are stuck right 
down behind the pit, you see the stage much as you might see the 
sky from the depths of a tunnel. One would be comfortable enough 
in the stalls, although the incline is less well managed than in 
England, but. for the new feminine craze for large hats. When the 
two bunches of feathers just in front of me lean confidentially 
towards each other, they hide the whole stage from the footlights 
to the flies. 

Task for 7’Entr’acte, the programme-journal of former days, and 
am told that it is dead; but in its place I am given an elegant little 
book tied with green ribbon. It is an excellent advertisement for 
the paper called /’J//ustration, and it contains portraits of actors and 
actresses, with little scraps of biography. 

The theatres are still too brilliantly lighted both in the intervals 
and during the performance—a custom which mars the scenic effect, 
and also induces a less collected frame of mind in the spectator. 
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One cannot yet escape seeing the vacant, surly faces of the orchestra, 
or, if one is in the first row, hearing their silly remarks. The claque 
has migrated to the upper regions, but it still makes its wearisome 
presence felt. At intervals the heavy mechanical clap of sixty paid 
hands swells out and dies away, hailing a mot, punctuating a tirade, 
marking the place where the author thinks he has said a clever thing, 
or the actor fancies he has madea hit. The public suffer this as 
patiently as ever; indeed, their own applause seems to me tardier 
than when I was young. 

It is not strange, when one comes to think of it, that there should 
have been so little change in the theatrical world, for it is still 
governed by the same men and animated by the same spirit. The 
Théatre Francais is ruled by an order signed by Napoleon at the 
Kremlin in 1812, and known as the Moscow Decree. Here is another 
fact which ought to convince foreigners that, for all our revolutionary 
fanfaronades, we are an essentially conservative and routine-loving 
nation. What a piece of folly it is that men who knew nothing of 
the stage could force it to conform to their cherished dream of bureau- 
cratic centralisation. The system is excessively complicated. First 
the pensionnaires engaged on the ordinary conditions, and distin- 
guished from the sociétaires, who, in addition to their fixed salary, 
receive a share in the returns. Then an infinity of grades, ranging 
from those who receive a twelfth or sixteenth fraction of a share up 
to those who have a whole share! Partnership ensures a pension, 
but imposes such stringent conditions that very many artists prefer 
to sacrifice it all for freedom. 

The Comédie Francaise is often engaged in litigation, worth 
nothing even when it is successful. Add to that the bitter rivalry 
between the various grades of that curious artistic hierarchy, with its 
gradual advance towards seniority and its failure, sometimes, to give 
talent its due recognition. Such rivalry gives birth to disputes, all 
the more difficult to settle because modern réles do not correspond to 
the older definitions of “parts.” Above this aristocracy of the 
sociétaires there is the oligarchical dictatorship of the Comité de 
lecture, which in secret conclave accepts or rejects the plays submitted 
to its judgment. Two readers, chosen outside from amongst the 
most experienced critics and theatrical experts—M. Paul Perret and 
M. Edouard Carol fill the posts for the moment—look through all the 
manuscripts sent in, and save the valuable time of the Committee by 
weeding out mad and impossible plays. It need hardly be said that 
authors already known to the house are spared these preliminaries 
and come at once before the final judges. Ever since I was old 
enough to read newspapers there has been a perpetual running fire of 
complaints and sarcasms directed against the Reading Committee of 
the Thédtre Francais, from the days of Casimir Delavigne down to 
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M. Emile Bergerat. Above all these lesser people is the Adminis- 
trator-General, the most wretched and impotent of men unless, like 
M. Jules Claretie, he retrieves a false situation by prestige, by 
strength of will, by patience and tact. Such machinery could hardly 
have been expected to work forty-eight hours; but it has gone on 
working eighty-five years. 

The action of Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt seems to indicate that 
the Comédie Francaise will be hard put to it to retain actors of 
genius. I am not even sure that it isa paradise for good artists of 
the second rank; but, on the other hand, third-rate people flourish 
and grow fat in these prebendal stalls of the drama. They make 
up for lack of talent by presence and traditions, perhaps a little too 
much of them. They cannot forget for one moment that they are 
“the first comedians in the world,” but by being too careful to re- 
member it themselves, they risk having it forgotten by the audience. 

I have already spoken of my admiration for Madame Bartet, 
though I regret that she is condemned to perpetual elegiacs. Mlle. 
Reichemberg, /a petite doyenne, is the sole survivor of the days when 
T had the entrée of the Comédie. Then I did not care for her at all, 
but last winter I thought her charming. How fresh and young 
her voice is compared with Mlle. Brandés and Mlle. Marsy! I 
admit that I was disposed to be rather exacting in Mlle. Marsy’s 
case; I had heard so much of /a helle Marsy. Moreover, the authors 
who wrote parts for her seemed to think that her astonishing loveli- 
ness would cover all improbabilities and explain every kind of folly. 
Certainly I thought Mlle. Marsy beautiful, but utterly lacking in 
that indefinable quality of magnetism, poetry, charm, with not the 
very smallest je ne sais quoi. How could she love, weep, suffer, say 
subtle things that touch the soul, be convincing in the part of a young 
girl? As for Mlle. Brandés, I shall wait for a better opportunity 
of judging her. I saw her in one of those twin comediettas which 
M. Edouard Pailleron united somewhat arbitrarily and fantastically, 
under the rather incomprehensible title Mieux vaut Douceur—et 
Violence. The moral of the first is that a wife who wants to win back 
a faithless husband, or a husband on the verge of betraying her, 
should get into a passion; whilst the second indicates that she ought 
to do quite the contrary, and the climax of bewilderment is reached 
when Violence is played first and Douceur at the end of the evening. 
Certainly these two sketches d /¢ Vercousin would hardly have 
secured M. Pailleron’s election to the Academy. Violence was played 
by Mlles. Brandés and Marsy, and between them a young man, 
M. Dehelly, with now and again an echo of Delaunay’s voice, but 
with a nervous trick of trembling which soon became wearisome. 
The trio reminded me of some very tolerable provincial theatre in a 
prefecture of forty thousand souls, where there is a bishop and a 
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Court of Appeal. But the interpretation rose to a ‘distinctly higher 
level in ‘Douceur, thanks to Mlle. Reichemberg and M. de Féraudy— 
a charming comedian, a comedian born, in every respect worthy to 
uphold the traditions of the theatre and to create precedents of 
his own. 

In modern comedy I made acquaintance with M. le Bargy and 
M. Leloir, who seemed very intelligent actors, but I could not discover 
in them any note of originality. Perhaps that was the fault of their 
parts. M. le Bargy is apparently “ the man of the world,” as Bressaut 
was thirty-five years ago. Only Bressaut created a type worthy of 
the careful study of the gentlemen of his time; M. le Bargy merely 
reproduces with marvellous exactness the dominant type. 

I would rather say nothing about a great artist like Mounet Sully, 
seeing that any praise which I could offer, after an incomplete study 
of his great gifts, must necessarily fall far short of his deserts. Every 
one combined to assure me that he was admirable, that it was a pure 
joy to see and hear him in the great parts, into which he pours his 
whole soul. It seemed to me that the almost identical treatment of 
classical tragedy and romantic drama at the Théatre Francais tended 
to bring the two closer together. Once they had totally opposite 
traditions, but in time they will be united. The same artists play 
Phédre and Ruy Blas very nearly in the same fashion. They think 
that they do well in breathing a little life and human feeling into the 
cold marble of classical drama. But they are wrong. Tragedy has 
a life of its own, and a special form of sensibility which needs a 
special mode of utterance. Leave it as it is, it is an insult to 
modernise it; to infect it with our modern life is a sure means of 
killing it. You do not ask of a statue that warm blood should flow 
in its veins. Sint ut sunt, aut non sint. 

I spent a Sunday afternoon at the Thédtre Francais, and saw 
TL’ Avare and Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Coquelin Cadet was Pour- 
ceaugnac. I need hardly say that he acted like the excellent comedian 
that he is, but without exerting himself. M. Laugier, as Harpagon, 
did not remind me either of Provost or Talbot, both of whom I have 
seen in the part. He has none of the spontaneity and originality of 
the first, but he is much less lugubrious and much more master of 
himself than the second, who appears to have thought Harpagon an 
alarming personage to be painted in the darkest colours. M. Truffier 
played Maitre Jacques and Sbrigani very conscientiously. The 
Nérine and Frosine of Mlle. Kalb and Mlle. Fayolle showed, or 
rather suggested, that the traditions of Augustine Brohan have not 
yet quite fallen into oblivion. Some very good actors played quite 
small parts; M. Laugier was the first doctor, and M. de Féraudy 
drawled out the thirty lines which constitute the apothecary’s part. 
This admirable custom, which prevails nowhere else, is the greatest 
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mark of respect that can be paid to the masters of dramatic literature, 
and is one of the most effective ways of maintaining the art of inter- 
pretation at a high level. 

The matassins, with their instruments, were there in full force, and 
pursued M. de Pourceaugnac with no great air of conviction as far as 
I could see, but with all the proper solemnities. They passed down 
into the house, and all trod on my toes as they ran through the 
orchestra. Their foolish heads peeping through the prompter’s box 
and suddenly withdrawn to dodge the blows which echo through the 
house, the fat man disguised in woman’s clothes, the grotesque 
dancers kicking up their heels to their night-caps, were all terribly 
like a pantomime at the Folies-Bergére. Nothing was wanting but 
the Hanlon-Lees. 

Moreover it was a regular Folies-Bergére audience. Two monkey- 
faced Brazilians sitting beside me were humming and munching 
all the time. Three Germans behind me were following the play 
with a book. The wise and witty utterances fell perfectly flat ; 
but the horseplay was greeted with never-ending peals of childish 
laughter. When Harpagon exclaimed, “I would rather see my 
daughter dead!” there was a little murmur of protestation which 
entertained me vastly, and set me thinking as to whether I had any 
right to laugh at these good people. Why should they not think 
that Harpagon was going a little too far? If we had not been 
taken quite young and made to swallow all these phrases at an 
age when one can digest anything; if we looked at L’Avare with as 
open a mind and as unbiassed a judgment as we bring to the con- 
sideration of new plays, might we not very well say, “‘ Here is a pupil 
of M. Becque’s, much cleverer than his master, but ready to exag- 
gerate all his audacities? This father, who would rather see his 
daughter dead than give her a dowry; these children, conspiring 
to rob and deceive their father and to set him at defiance; surely 
they all belong to the comédie rosse, and rosse with a vengeance ! 
Here is a drama which takes more liberties than the Théatre Libre!” 
As for the monologue about the stolen casket, which has been trans- 
lated almost word for word from Plautus, sincerity would compel us 
to admit that it is as bad as it can possibly be, and that there is not 
one touch of brightness or naturalness in the whole scene. 

The Odéon, like the Comédie Francaise, is a subsidised theatre, but 
unaffected by the famous decree of Moscow. Governmental inter- 
ference confines itself to nominating the manager, and now and again 
granting an “ordre de début” to some young tragédienne who has 
friends in official circles. Further, two nights a week must be 
reserved for old-established plays and for the productions of new 
writers; so that the subscribers can reckon upon a varied bill. I 
thought the Odéon very prosperous and full of life, altogether 
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different from what it was in my youth. In those days no one ever 
went there except on great occasions, such as the first night of 
Gaétana. Parisians living on the right bank of the river spoke of 
the Odéon as a somewhat unknown and badly-lighted place. So it 
was; there was a mournful sound even about the applause as it 
echoed through an empty and melancholy house. A generation 
earlier things were even worse. Nadaud makes the é¢udiante in his 
Lettre a 1?’ Etudiant say— 


“ Et l’on joua la pauvre piéce 
Devant trois polytechniciens, 
Treize claqueurs, une négresse 
Et puis nous deux, tu t’en souviens.” 


The times have changed. I saw one of Marivaux’ plays rattled 
off most vigorously by a very intelligent company. I saw Jean 
Richepin’s Le Chemineau admirably played to a crowded and enthu- 
siastic house. I had not the pleasure of applauding Mlle. Tessandier, 
but I was much struck by Madame Segond Weber. Having only 
seen her once I cannot of course tell how far she can vary her effects. 
Her voice that evening was rough and tired, and if that is its normal 
condition, her artistic gifts must suffer some limitation. But her 
dramatic perception is both pure and powerful; she is sincere, she is 
human, she stirs some secret spring in us, and she is more capable of 
achieving something great than any other contemporary French 
actress except Sarah Bernhardt. But apart from that, the Odéon is 
doing well. What with its modern nights and its classical nights, its 
legion of brilliant lecturers and the marked favour shown to it by the 
academic world, which is both more numerous, more active, and 
more influential than it used to be, it has a splendid future before it. 

Unlike the London theatres, which are almost all in the hands of 
actor-managers, who monopolise their own stage and order a part as 
if they were ordering a coat, we have quite a large assortment of 
different kinds of managers. One is a journalist with ideas; another 
an actor, but an actor who has ceased to act; a third an author who 
has by no means ceased to write but whose plays are played by his 
neighbours; a fourth is a man of business whose name suggests that 
his ancestors inhabited the Holy Land before the destruction of the 
Temple. We have also a manager whose wife acts, though he does 
not act himself. And finally the actor-manager is worthily repre- 
sented, as all will agree, by Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt. I do 
not know whether Sarah Bernhardt has made money at the Renais- 
sance, but I know that she has done good service to the cause of art. 
As to Coquelin he has already reigned two years at the Porte Saint 
Martin, and he ended his last dramatic season with a hundred repre- 
sentations of Colonel Roguebrune, when he made his audience shout 
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Vive ? Empereur as fervently as they shouted Vivre /e Roi to his 
Duguesclin. When he is playing George Ohnet or Dérouléde before 
a Porte Saint Martin audience, one loses a few of the finer shades, but 
on the other hand the actor’s talent grows, his voice acquires new 
vibrations, irresistible in their resonance and emotional power. What 
tragic power lay hidden in the comedian of old days, and with what 
a commanding touch he now sweeps the whole gamut of emotion ! 

In one of the intervals of Colonel Roquebrune we knocked at the 
glass door which opens out of the public greenroom on to a private 
staircase. It opened, and in a few moments we were in Coquelin’s 
dressing-room—a very light room, soberly furnished, but in excellent 
taste, containing a table strewn with papers and a. large white marble 
toilet apparatus. The man himself is so simple and genial, so straight- 
forward and open-handed ; his words are as ready as his thought is 
quick. An obliging guest showed him some autographs, a medal 
struck in 1870, and a few other antique and modern curiosities which 
he examined like a connoisseur. Then the talk drifted to the stage, 
and the way in which he pulled a play to pieces and reconstructed it 
in five minutes showed me that in such a manager and such an 
interpreter a dramatic author would find an invaluable collaborator. 
No one ever gave mea stronger impression of a great artist than 
Coquelin that evening. I felt as if I were talking, not to a contem- 
porary, but to the ghost of Kean or Talma called back by magic from 
the spirit world. Twice a message was brought to him, “ Monsieur, 
may we begin?” “ Directly, directly,” and Coquelin resumed his 





discourse with a freedom of gesture and a tone of conviction. At ° 


last the house got restive, we took our leave, and the actor shook 
hands with us as he put on his Colonel’s uniform. I had hardly got 
back to the house before I heard his magnificent voice thundering on 
the stage. 

I spoke just now of the Renaissance, the elegant theatre given up to 
the operettas of Strauss and Lecocq, before the reign of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. In those days people went there to applaud Mlle. Jeanne Gra- 
nier ; they still go to applaud her but in a different capacity. Then she 
sang, now she acts. The former diva of operetta has come out as a 
comedian. The Avatar of Madame Judic’s dreams has been realised by 
Jeanne Granier. She has appeared as Claudine Rozay, the heroine 
of a piece called Amants, by M. Dounay, which I shall have occasion 
to speak of later on. It reveals a section of the demi monde undealt 
with by Dumas, the demi monde bourgeois, which his Baronne 
d’Ange never entered. The comédienne contributed much to the 
success of the play, and the author recognised this by dedicating it to 
her. With her pretty caressing ways, and her enchanting little air 
of maternal wisdom towards her lover, Jeanne Granier proved the 
best possible interpreter of those delicate sensual natures, sweet and 
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tender even in their infidelity, adroit and prudent even in the 
abandonment and exaltation of love. To these women passion is no 
enduring condition, but a critical moment. When the moment is 
past they are safe, they and all that surrounds them. Mlle. Granier 
has identified herself with this purely Parisian type of character. 

If we look .in at the Palais Royal we. shall find Mlle. Lavigne as 
triumphantly successful as ever. She is “ Lavigne” to the habitués 
of the theatre—a familiarity which means. glory. Whether politician, 
poet, or. artist, a man only becomes. a somebody when he ceases to be 
Monsieur. Lavigne, then, has created a new type of feminine 
character, the pretty grotesque. These things can’t be explained, one 
must go and see them, and go too without loss. of time. For, in all 
human probability, Mile. Lavigne will cease to be pretty long before 
she ceases to be grotesque, and then we shall only have an excellent 
duenna, such as we had once in Thierret and Boisgoutier. 

The Vaudeville and the Gymnase are united under the same manage- 
ment, but I do not think that the inventors of that combination have 
much to be proud of. Since the combined companies only contain one 
artist calculated to draw, Madame Réjane, to make a proper use of her 
power of attracting audiences the management ought to commission a 
young author with no false prejudices to write plays so arranged that 
the artist could, on one and the same evening, run from the Chaussée 
d’Autin to the Boulevart Bonne. Nouvelle, and appear in the first act 
at one theatre, in the second at. the other, and so on, without either 
piece suffering unduly from her momentary eclipse. Will MM. Porel 
and Carré try the experiment? I make them a present of the 
suggestion. In the actual state of the case one of the two theatres 
flourishes, whilst the other vegetates. This reminds one of the fate of 
the Siamese twins, when one of them. fell ill and seemed likely to die. 
And the dénouement will be the same in both cases—amputation. 

The unquestionable beauty of Madame Jane Hading does not suffice 
to draw an audience to a theatre which remembers Rose Cheri, Victoria 
Lafontaine, and Aimée Desclée, and which was taught only yesterday 
by Madame Pasca what is really meant by.a lady. There are gifts 
which remain at a provincial level even after twenty years of Paris. . 

At the Vaudeville Réjane makes bad plays good, and turns all the 
lead that is brought her into gold. I only saw her three times—in 
Madame Sans-Géne, Lysistrata, and La Douloureuse, but that was 
enough to assure me of her popularity. When she came on the stage 
the house woke up and the scene brightened just as if the footlights 
had been turned up. Where does she get that power, that intimate 
sympathy, that perfect understanding with her audience, which makes 
her able to convulse them by a mere wink or an “ Ahem?” Is it 
her beauty? Certainly not. She is not pretty, one might even say 
. + + + but it is more. polite not to say it.. To quote a famous mot, 
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“she is not beautiful, she is worse.” Her queer little face catches 
hold of you, by both the good and bad elements in your nature. All 
the intelligence, the devotion, the pity of a woman are to be read in 
her wonderful eyes, but below there is the nose and mouth of a sensual 
little creature, a vicious, almost vulgar, smile, lips pouted for a kiss, but 
with a lingering, or a dawning, suggestion of irony. Moreover, she 
is exactly the reigning type, the type that one meets constantly on 
the Paris pavements when the shop girls are going to lunch. If you 
happen to be born marquise or duchesse you copy the type, and the 
result is all the more piquant. 

Has Réjane a temperament of her own, a nature peculiar to herself, 
or is she just a monkey with an incomparable power of imitating 
every sort of character? If I shut my eyes I sometimes think I can 
hear the nasal intonation, the little squeaky voice which belonged to 
Céline Chaumont. A minute later this voice has the cadence, the 
sustained vibration, the artistic break, with which Sarah Bernhardt 
punctuates her diction, and the transition is so skilfully managed that 
all these different women—the woman who mocks, the woman who 
trembles, the woman who threatens, the woman who desires, the 
woman who laughs, and the woman who weeps—seem to be one and 
the same woman. For the matter of that I have set myself a problem 
which I should not be able to solve even with the help of Réjane 
herself. Let us be content with what lies on the surface. I am 
inclined to think that her resources consist of a host of petty artifices, 
each more ingenious and more imperceptible than the last. If one 
studied her secret one might draw up a whole set of rules for the use 
of comédiennes. 

These little profile drawings of artists give a very fair idea of the 
figures that one may expect on the second plane. I used in old days to 
go to the Ecole Lyrique, in the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, which was 
managed by Ricour. This good fellow, who boasted that he had en- 
dowed France with many great artists, had certain invariable methods 
of discovering and classifying vocations. He ranged the nez-retroussés 
on his right, the Greek and Roman noses on his left. He made the 
first lot pronounee a word which he had invented, “ eléganté,” and 
the second lot a word also of his own invention, “ superbatandor.” It 
was the masonic test according to which he gave his decision. ‘“ My 
child, you are a tragédienne, and you will play comedy.” If poor 
Ricour were to come back to the world he would have to change his 
test. There is now a kind of drama suited to the nez-retroussés, that 
is to say, for those who cannot say “ superbatandor,” only it is passion 
transposed into another key. The difference consists chiefly in the 
social milieu and physical characteristics. After testing their qualifica- 
tions a modern Ricour would probably say to his pupils, “ You will 
be a mistress in the grand style, a cosmopolitan great lady, and you a 
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bourgeoise of the Boulevard Malesherbes with a lover.” They would 
not listen, and each would choose a model for herself amongst the 
queens of the theatre. The Conservatoire, which is the ante-chamber 
and nursery of the theatrical world, is full of would-be Bartets, 
Réjanes in embryo, and Sarahs in miniature. An actress’ talent is 
often simply a question of fantastic dilettantism or of chic. She aims 
at originality instead of studying nature, and every day gets a little 
further off from the real sincerity which fascinated us in Desclée, 
and which makes the acting of Eleonora Duse so touching. 

The prevailing type amongst actors indicates the change which has 
taken place in the national manners. One feels that all the world 
has gone through the conscription. Little turned-up waxed mous- 
taches, closely cropped hair brushed backwards, well-fitting clothes, 
head up, chin in the air, eyes looking haughtily down from under 
lowered eyelids, and a stiff soldierly gait, are apparently the qualifica- 
tions needed in a beloved object. All this militarism is nevertheless 
only a matter of externals, with no effect upon diction or ideas. For 
the matter of that these lady killers have not, at first sight, anything 
very seductive about them. Lafont, Bressaut, Berton pére, Delaunay, 
took endless trouble to justify the mad things that were done for their 
sake. Now, apparently, the love of women for men does not need 
any explanation. Men are loved because fate wills itso. They are 
not handsome, they do not seek to please, they have no soft tones in 
their voice, no caressing looks. They are men, that is enough. I do 
not forget the jeune premier, that stupid and tiresome personage who, 
for two hundred years, has dragged out a weary existence in all our 
plays and comedies. However, there are still men who are lovers by 
character and by profession. Such, for example, is Sir George 
Lamorant, Mr. Pinero’s Butterfly, so well acted by Mr. George 
Alexander. During my voyage of discovery amongst the Parisian 
theatres I did not meet with one single actor who appeared to be 
made for these parts, or who had any idea of training himself for 
them. That state of things will continue throughout the reign of the 
new psychology which I have already spoken of in connection with 
the Théatre Libre, and which makes Don Juan a domestic dupe, a 
subject for feminine exploitation. 

I think that we can now pretty well appreciate the situation of 
the younger dramatic writers, the matter with which they have to 
deal, the difficulties that they will encounter, and the resources at 
their disposal. On the one hand you have a theatrical world which 
has hardly changed for five-and-twenty years, artists brought up in 
old traditions, managers who want to make money, and who think 
that for this purpose old recipes are safer than modern tendencies. 
Their public is somewhat contemptuous, sleepy, indifferent, both 
philistine and blasé; it comes to the theatre now, as of old, to be 
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amused, to have its feelings stirred, and, above all, to have its senses 
titillated. This public has to be lured away from feats of horseman- 
ship, American gymnasts, Japanese jugglers, Italian clowns, women 
who eat fire or smoke under water, or dance on a rainbow, or twist 
their bodies about like a piece of live indiarubber—in short, from all 
the eccentricities and immodesties of the cireus and of the music 
hall. But, for all that, this public has its moments of sentimental 
weakness and its sudden outbursts of morality. On the other side 
stands a little group, small in number, but eager to make its voice 
heard, and pushing the world on without knowing exactly where it 
is going, or what it wants, or what it thinks, except that Dumas and 
Augier are blockheads, and that their theatre is quite antediluvian. 
This group has turned in succession towards naturalism, symbolism, 
and pure psychology. It has sought salvation in Henry Becque, in 
Maeterlinck, and in Ibsen—everywhere rather than in Dumas; and 
whilst it goes on shouting its reiterated anathemas in all the literary 
societies, in all the offices of the little unreadable reviews, in the 
artists’ cafés of Montmartre and of the Boulevard Saint Michel, the 
managers whisper in the ears of the authors: “Give us something 
like the work of Dumas fils, or, if you can, Dumas pére; that would 
be better still for our pockets.” Assuredly, I say again, the position 
of dramatic authors is not enviable. 

What is criticism doing to help us? Dramatic criticism in Paris 
is a very numerous, very complicated, and very flourishing hierarchy. 
At the head of it stand those grave and reverend signors, the Monday 
feuilletonistes. They have often several days to reflect in before 
giving their decision. It is only on Sunday evening that the printer 
expects their twelve columns, which are often far too narrow for the 
variety and importance of the matters demanding treatment. But 
after the full weeks come the weeks of leanness. Sometimes there 
is nothing to fill up the twelve columns with but a farce at the 
Théatre Déjazet, and sometimes nothing at all. In the summer, 
between the Fair of Neuilly and the re-opening of the Odéon, there 
are some terrible months to get through. At moments like these 
M. Jules Lemaitre, when he was critic of the Débats, sat down 
courageously to re-read his ‘‘ Lamartine”’ and to give us his impressions 
of it. Another time he set himself a little problem and worked out 
several solutions, each contradicting the last, as is the habit of his 
subtle mind. The question was, who could have seduced Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, a young actress born at Douai towards the end 
of the last century, who wrote bad verses in her maturer years, and 
who has recently had a statue erected to her, much to her injury, as 
if we were overstocked with marble for chimney-pieces or bronze 
to make pennies with! M. Emile Faguet never wrote so charming 
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a theatrical criticism as on a certain day when he had absolutely 
nothing to say. 

These elegant exercises, however, are not suited to all the world. 
They need a certain grace, a command of literary artifices, a readiness 
and subtlety of mind which few writers possess; and, to be quite 
frank, it is perhaps not to be desired that this art of talking, and 
talking so well, for the sake of saying nothing should make further 
progress amongst us. There is something just a little bit absurd, 
when one comes to think of it, in this weekly /euilleton, with its 
enormous variation in matter and its utter absence of variation in 
dimensions. esides, papers which pride themselves on actuality 
cannot make their readers wait an entire week for the account of a 
premiere. That is why the Figaro, the Gau/lois, the Journal, and all 
the papers which make literary and fashionable news more prominent 
than political dissertations, publish their critical article on the day 
after the representation. The reader opens his paper, whilst his 
coffee or his chocolate is getting cold, and finds the account of the 
play only six or seven hours after the curtain has fallen on the last 
scene. He likes to imagine the devoted critic perspiring over his 
nightly task and feverishly covering page after page, to be carried off 
still wet by the printer’s devil. But about that there is a little illusion. 
The critic generally writes his account of the first night twenty- 
four hours before it takes place, as he leaves the dress rehearsal. If 
the subject has already been treated by a French or foreign writer, 
an hour spent at the National Library will be very useful to corser 
the article. At a pinch, if one is not very fastidious, and if one is 
writing for people who are still less so, one contents oneself with 
turning over the pages of the editorial Larousse. Given imagination 
and wit, there are other resources still. M. Catulle Mendés, for 
example, one evening this winter had to tell the public the story of 
Jean Richepin’s Le Chemineau. le Chemineau is the eternal vaga- 
bond, the incorrigible wanderer whom nothing can keep in one place, 
and nothing can steady—neither interest, nor love, nor paternity, 
not even happiness,—and who in the end will take to the road again 
until he falls and dies in a ditch. Ah! what a mysterious attraction 
that high road exercises over the hearts and imaginations of men! 
Many are slaves to it all their lives; all have felt its power and 
yielded to its influence in their youth, and here we have M. Catulle 
Mendés arraigning the high road, questioning it, making it yield up 
the secret of its strange power. The article is charming, and I am 
far from complaining of it, but it is clear that that page was written 
beforehand. We brethren of the pen can recognise each other in our 
writings, Just as masons recognise each other in bricks and plaster. 
I have made a close examination of a critical article signed by a well- 
known name. I find 133 lines dating from the day before and 14} 
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which might have been written on leaving the theatre. Hence it 
follows that if the Monday criticisms are a trifle stale, the others 
are certainly a little “ previous.” I have paid no attention to the 
‘“ Soiriste,” to ‘‘ Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” or to all the host of 
literary hacks and reporters who have to describe the scenery and the 
dresses, and to gather up for the public the gossip of the green- 
room and the corridors. All these people follow close on the heels— 
sometimes tread on the toes—of criticism, which is so much taken up 
with defending itself against them that it almost forgets to pursue 
its own trade. 

Clearly this has nothing to do with the masters of the feui/eton. 
At their head stands our excellent Francisque Sarcey, whom we call 
“cher maitre ” and, more familiarly still, ““mon oncle.” Englishmen 
will understand quite well what that name means. It implies a sort 
of paternity, more indulgent but, at the same time, more clear- 
sighted, without responsibility, but also without illusions. Uncle 
Sarcey has no passionate prejudices, only a few harmless manias 
which are very well known in Paris, and which give great amusement. 
If Sarcey’s “ Dadas”’ came to an end, there would be a sensible 
blank in Parisian conversation. He has his own ideas with regard to 
the chief problems of dramatic art, and his own view of every kind 
of style, every author and artist. He has his views as to the proper 
hour for beginning and the price of places, and on all these questions, 
big and little, he isin the habit of going straight ahead to his solution. 
Dumas, who recognised in him both his adversary and his friend, fore- 
seeing, perhaps, that his literary memory would have no better 
defender, had the justice to say of him that “he always gives his 
impressions resolutely and frankly, even when they are contradictory.” 
This perfect independence, this absolute honesty which cannot be 
moved an inch by the warmest and best founded personal sympathy, 
and which is untouched by any consideration of vanity, kindliness, or 
self-interest, is the dominant and most characteristic quality of 
Francisque Sarcey. Add to that a wide culture strengthened by 
forty years of study and experience, and an easy natural wit bubbling 
up spontaneously both in speech and writing. Moreover, he has 
remained one of the public, even one of the well-disposed public. 
Wonderful to relate he is still a lover of the theatre, in spite of the 
number of evenings that he has spent there. He may have seen 
some farce of Bisson’s ten times, and yet the tenth time “he shakes 
with laughter in his corner.” Another evening it is a melodrama 
“which goes straight to his heart.” To have impressions and the 
power of expressing them seems quite a simple thing ; nevertheless 
there are very few men capable of it. 

Sarcey, in his literary and somewhat bourgeois fashion, represents 
the good sense and logic which has made the fortune of French wit, 
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but which nowadays is, perhaps, something of an obstacle to its 
growth and development. He is full of goodwill and sincere desire 
to understand and welcome new-comers; but “the well-constructed 
play ”’ is bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh ; it has become, in his 
case, second nature. His one test is logical sequence, and in spite of 
himself he comes back to that even when he wishes, and intends, to 
employ another. If he were pressed to give it up, he might t reply 
like Choppart in the Courrier de Lyon, “It is my head that ¥ you are 
asking me for.” Even if Sarcey, in an excess of good-will and 
kindliness, were disposed to make the sacrifice, I hope that no one 
would be imprudent, or cruel, enough to accept it. 

M. Sarcey makes his personality felt by the outspokenness and 
energy of his convictions. M. Lemaitre has won his way by the 
subtle irony and graceful ease of his scepticism. He interrupts him- 
self now and again to say, “ Really I almost meant that”; and 
sometimes, when he comes to the end of his reasoning, and is within 
an inch of concluding, he overturns his argument with a stroke, and 
decides that perhaps the very opposite is really true. He has a secret 
for making this sort of pastime attractive—a secret which is his very 
own, for he made his would-be imitators repent of their temerity. 

Only once has he shown himself violent and positive—when he was 
bent on the slaughter of M. George Ohnet. M. Ohnet was making 
capital progress towards becoming a great writer. He had just got 
into the Revue des Deux Mondes, and he was on the high road to the 
Academy. But, in the nick of time, M. Lemaitre cried, ‘“‘ Who goes 
there ”’ and charged and defeated the enemy. Doubtless it is well 
from time to time to be reminded that notoriety is not fame, and that 
all printed paper is not literature ; but was it really worth while to 
put a cord into M. George Ohnet’s hands and to tell him to hang 
himself before the statue of Flaubert ? If M. Lemaitre wanted a bit 
of hangman’s rope, could he not with all his resources have found 
some other means of procuring the desired talisman? Moreover, 
M. Ohnet did not hang himself, though, if he had done it, he could 
not have been more dead to literature; there is less life in him now 
than in many actual corpses. It is a terrible proof of the power 
exercised by M. Lemaitre at a given moment over the public in 
general and the younger generation in particular. He showed it 
in another and less edifying instance. He demolished Renan and 
set him on his legs again in three days—a charming amusement but a 
dangerous example. Who knows whether at this moment there is not 
some little boy playing ball in the Luxembourg Gardens, who in his 
turn will demolish M. Lemaitre? It would not be so very difficult, 
for he is by no means cut all in one piece, and the bits are not very 
closely fitted. Besides, who would put him together again ? 

His successor on the Débats, M. Emile Faguet, is a man of a very 
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different temperament. He is a most fertile writer, with his eye 
everywhere and his finger in everything. He makes nothing of 
taking the measure of a man, disentangling the leading idea of a 
play, and constructing or overturning a dramatic system. I am 
always a little staggered by the honesty of conjurers, and it would 
in no way surprise me if M. Faguet, with his marvellous intellectual 
dexterity, were tempted to be a bit of a sophist. But no, he is the 
very impersonation of good faith. He makes every effort to under- 
stand the ideas of the younger writers so as to instil a little method 
and unity and intelligence into their productions. He makes loyal 
objections and accepts them with his characteristic phrase: “1 am 
quite ready, for my part. You know that in art I welcome what- 
ever is offered to me, provided that it succeeds.” It is a very wide 
formula, but not without a suspicion of some ironical arriéré pensée, 
like M. Brunetiére’s advice to the symbolists, “Gentlemen, pray 
produce masterpieces.” Will the younger generation accept M. 
Faguet as their spiritual director? I wish they may, but I am a 
little uncertain. Possibly they are a little afraid that even he 
retains a certain habit of mind stronger even than his good will. To 
put it shortly, his gown is a little disquieting. M. Faguet is a 
professor. 

Sarcey, Lemaitre, Faguet—three professors! They betray them- 
selves, not by pedantry—they have not a shadow of it—but by their 
worship of time-honoured models, and by the unwearying zeal with 
which they always go back to the works of the masters of the seven- 
teenth century when they want instances to point their morals. Are 
there no critics, then, who are not professors? Of course there are, but 
even they seek their ideal in the past. They are as confirmed Shake- 
speareans or Hugolaters as the others are Racinians and Moliéristes. 
In short, there are two sorts of vicux jeu, the romantic and the classic, 
and neither can guide young authors towards a new form of art. 

My account of theatrical criticism would be incomplete if I said 
nothing about oral criticism, which flourishes everywhere, but more 
especially at the Bodiniére and at the Classical Thursdays of the 
Odéon. This Bodiniére is a long room, opening out of a still longer 
gallery, and affording a favourable field for conversation. All Paris 
has passed through it. It makes trial of men, ideas, styles, systems ; 
people play, harangue, sing—-sometimes all three together—and it is 
no unusual thing to see a lecturer in a black coat escorted by a pretty 
little artist, a sort of living vignette to his text. At the Bodiniére 
strength wastes itself in all directions, but at the Odéon it has for 
nine years been patiently and intelligently directed to the revival of 
forgotten works—a sort of literary taking stock of the riches of our 
earlier drama. More than a hundred plays have already been resus- 
citated, each accompanied by an explanatory lecture reconstructing 
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the mi/icu in which it was produced, defining and classifying it, and 
up to a certain point passing judgment on it, but with all due deference 
to the public as the judge in the last resort. MM. Sarcey, Lemaitre, 
Brunetiére, and Chantavoine led the way, and they have been 
followed by a whole generation of young orators. On the day when 
I went to the Odéon M. Eugéne Lintilhac was lecturing, and the 
play selected was Marivaux’ Le Prince Travesti. The audience was 
very unlike what I had found at the matinée of the Francais. It 
was an audience of habitués, very lively and talkative ; a murmur of 
conversation rose from the boxes, the orchestra was packed with 
actresses and blue stockings, and the pit was full of students and 
schoolboys, both literary and mischievous. Exactly at half-past one 
they began shouting for the lecturer by his Christian name, “‘ Eugéne, 
Eugéne!” The curtain rose and Eugéne appeared. He gave us an 
elegant discourse, well arranged, full of matter, agreeably delivered, 
and just of the right oratorical warmth, neither too hot nor too cold. 
It was important to make us anxious to see the play, but it was also 
important to prove that Eugéne was not stupid, and that he knew 
very well where his author’s shoe pinched. Marivaux is an unrivalled 
delineator of the dawn of love. Once and once only, in Le Prince 
Travesti, he tried to paint love in its maturity, with its tears, its 
struggles, its storms; he slipped from idyl into melodrama. But it 
was a mistake, and a mistake which explains why the play was 
consigned to oblivion, and why it will return there to-morrow. 
Away with it for a century! 

I am surprised that no English manager has yet thought of trans- 
ferring these classical matinées to London, and reviving three centuries 
of the stage from Gorboduc and Gammer Gurton’s Needle to the 
comedies of Douglas Jerrold. Certainly, neither artists, nor lec- 
turers, nor the public, would fail to answer to the call. It would be 
delightful. 

It would be delightful, but it would be no use counting on it to 
mould or ripen the drama of to-morrow. There is nothing for young 
authors to learn from these lectures at the Odéon; they are merely 
pious family gatherings for dusting dramatic relics, valueless to all 
except those who have inherited them. So that young authors are 
left to themselves in the midst of a chaotic collection of worn-out 
models and rough sketches, solicited on every side by the most diverse 
and contradictory tendencies, and exhausting themselves in attempts 
to conciliate the incompatible, or endeavouring to be themselves and 
yet unable to find those selves when they look for them. 

Avcustin Firion. 
(To be continued.) 








THE CASE FOR “THE BECHUANA REBELS.” 


Tue significance and importance of one recent and current chapter in 
South African history—the crushing of “the Bechuana rebellion” 
a few months ago, and the disposal since then of “surrendered 
Bechuana rebels ””—can scarcely be understood without more know- 
ledge of antecedents and details than the average English reader is 
likely to have. Let me briefly review them. 

In 1884, it will be remembered, the southern portion of the large 
tract of country between the Orange River and the Zambesi, whose 
inhabitants are known as Bechuana, and grouped in several more or 
less distinct and dissimilar, but kindred communities, was proclaimed 
a Crown colony under the name of British Bechuanaland. That was 
done at the earnest request of the people themselves, to save them 
from Boer encroachments. For nearly half a century the Boers had 
been meddling with the Bechuana, especially with the tribes in the 
south and nearest to the Transvaal—the Barolong, under Montsioa, 
the Batlapin, under Mankaroane, and the Batlaro, who were more 
broken up. The credit of rescuing these people is mainly due to the 
Rev. John Mackenzie, one of the zealous missionaries who followed in 
the steps of Moffat and his son-in-law, Livingstone, and who con- 
tinued the good work that they had started at Kuruman and other 
centres of christianising effort. It was Mr. Mackenzie, backed up by 
Mr. W. E. Forster and other influential politicians, who persuaded 
Her Majesty’s Government to take this step as a measure of sound 
Imperialism, as well in the interests of the natives; and the policy that, 
after he had been appointed Resident Commissioner for Bechuanaland, 
he was debarred by Cape opposition from carrying through single- 
handed, was pursued with as much money as was possible by his 
friend Sir Charles Warren. Had it been permitted, Sir Charles 
Warren and Mr. Mackenzie would and could, in 1885, have extended 
British dominion not only over all Bechuanaland, but over Matabele- 
Jand as well. Khama desired this, and Lobengula was willing. But 
the Cape Colonists, among whom Mr. Cecil Rhodes was then a rising 
politician and on better terms than latterly with President Kruger 
and the Transvaal Boers, were not at that time ready to take charge 
of the whole of South Africa; nor did they favour the establishment 
of Imperial rule over regions that they hoped some day to get into 
their own possession. Sir Charles Warren and Mr. Mackenzie had to 
be content with the vague and partial protectorate accorded to Khama 
and his people, and with a much less satisfactory organisation of 
British Bechuanaland as a Crown colony than they had proposed. 
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For eleven years the affairs of this district were administered, at the 
expense of the British tax-payers and under direct orders from 
Downing Street, first by Sir Hercules Robinson, next by Sir Henry 
Loch, and then by Sir Hercules Robinson again, not as Governors of 
Cape Colony, but as High Commissioners for South Africa. The 
performance by the same person of discordant and often conflicting 
duties, for the one part as agent of the Crown in benevolent despotism, 
and for the other part as ornamental head of a self-governing and 
practically independent colony, if necessary and in some respects 
convenient, is anomalous, and at times mischievous. It was mischie- 
vous in the case of British Bechuanaland. It is no disparagement 
of Sir Hercules Robinson or Sir Henry Loch, now Lord Rosmead 
and Lord Loch, to say that, in carrying out the instructions of the 
Colonial Office or in tendering advice to it, as High Commissioners, 
they were hampered and liable to bias through having, as Governors, 
to work in harmony with their constitutional advisers in Cape Colony, 
foremost among whom for most of the time, and, whether in office or 
not, never without great influence, was Mr. Rhodes. British Bechu- 
analand made considerable progress between 1884 and 1895, but in 
spite of obstacles, some of which, at any rate, would scarcely have 
arisen, or might easily have been removed, had it been strictly and 
solely a Crown colony. 

The district has a nominal area of about 64,000 square miles. But 
nearly half of this, on the west, is part of the Kalahari desert, 
formerly useful for ostrich hunting and the like, but only able to 
sustain a very small and struggling population ; and on the eastern 
side more and more space is now being required for the railway from 
Cape Town to Bulawayo and the white settlers it has attracted. Here, 
chiefly at Vryburg and Mafeking, and with a preponderance of Dutch 
over English, the white residents had increased from about 1,000 
in 1884 to over 12,000 in 1891, and must at present be far more 
numerous. The number of native inhabitants was guessed, before the 
recent disturbances, at some 60,000, and for them a Land Commission in 
1886 set apart eighteen reserves, with an aggregate area of 2,800 square 
miles, which were subsequently modified and ostensibly added to by 
the substitution in many cases of bad land for good land. Two years 
ago there were reported to be thirty-eight reserves, with a total area 
of about 4,800 square miles. Of these reserves the largest was on the 
Molopo, close to Mafeking, and assigned to Montsioa and his Barolong 
followers, other Barolong communities being located farther east. 
Another large reserve was marked out at Taungs in the south-east for 
the Batlapin under Mankaroane, further provision being made else- 
where for other Batlapin, as well as for the few independent Batlaro 
remaining. The third reserve in size, and the westernmost and south- 
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ernmost, also one of the latest to be marked out, is in the Langeberg 
wilds which were the scene of this year’s most reckless campaigning. 

There was some approach to justice, and even generosity, in the pro- 
posals of the Land Commission of 1886, which were readily consented to 
by the chiefs and their people. It was considered that ample space had 
been set apart for their exclusive use. They were to have undisputed 
and permanent possession of the reserves, subject to payment of hut- 
tax at the rate of ten shillings a year, to be collected and accounted 
for by the chiefs, the understanding being “ that, according to native 
customs, the land occupied by a tribe is regarded as the property of 
the chief, but that, in relation to the tribe, he is a trustee, holding it 
for the people who occupy and use it in subordination to him on 
communistic principles.” Within the reserves such native institutions 
as the people did not voluntarily abandon for more civilized arrange- 
ments were not to be interfered with, and the English magistrates’ 
control over them was to be limited to the punishment and, as far as 
possible, the prevention of serious crimes. Those natives who chose 
might go out to work in other parts of the colony, or further off, as in 
the Kimberley diamond fields or the Johannesburg gold mines, and 
in that case they would be subject to, and might expect protection 
from, the white man’s laws and regulations. But even then special 
precautions were to be taken on their behalf, the chief, and the one 
most urgently demanded by their own leaders, being that throughout 
Bechuanaland no strong drinks should be supplied to them. 

These precautions were not always taken, and European civilization 
brought with it injuries as well as benefits, though most of the English 
officials did all they could, as their authority and influence increased, 
to check the evils against which Montsioa made pathetic appeal. ‘“ The 
drink is still being supplied to the natives,” he complained in 1886. 
“ Although the English Government has passed a law against it, some 
of the white people are selling brandy to the natives. The white 
policemen are continually coming in the village on dark nights, and I 
am sorry to say white children are being born to many of the black 
women in the station. I wish a law could be made to keep out the 
policemen, just the same as Sir Charles Warren kept them out.” 

The contamination of blacks by whites had begun long before 
British Bechuanaland had been established, and it continued in spite 
of all efforts to suppress it. ‘The progress of civilization was un- 
deniably retarded, if not put back, by events during the past few 
years,” wrote Mr. J. 8. Moffat in his report for 1886, as Resident 
Magistrate for the Taungs district, where about a third of the whole 
native population of the colony, some 19,000 or so, were crowded into 
a single reserve, and included many who had been for years in close 
contact with adventurers of the lowest type, coming west from the 
Transvaal and north from the Kimberley neighbourhood. ‘“ Wars, 
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and commotions little short of wars, the ingress of white settlers, the 
gradual occupation of the best points in the country by aliens, had 
made the better class of natives despair, and the worst sort to 
gravitate to vagabondage and cattle-stealing, in which they found 
themselves strangely associated with the waifs and strays of civiliza- 
tion. Missionaries bear testimony to the deterioration manifest in 
their churches—a result not strange or wonderful when it is considered 
how strongly the Bechuanas have been affected by the discovery that 
what they used to consider as the white men’s religion is by no means 
a practical rule of life to the great majority of the white men they 
now see in Bechuanaland.” 

For all that, the Crown colony made notable progress in its lifetime 
of eleven years. The progress, such as it was, was far more among 
the white settlers than among the natives. These latter profited in 
some ways by reason of, in other ways notwithstanding, the white 
men’s gains. If the building of the railway, the growth of towns, the 
accumulation of farms, and so forth, added to the depraving influences 
and opportunities, they also produced a demand for labour and other 
commodities that the natives could supply. The hut-tax, the surest 
measure of native prosperity from a material point of view, grew in 
amount every year along with the sources of revenue provided by 
white men. The balance of advantage was largely with the white 
men, however, who, as time went on, were more and more urgent in 
demanding wider scope and fuller reward for the enterprise which, in 
their opinion, had secured the success of the colony. Especially, they 
considered, were their energies crippled by such valuable lands as the 
Taungs and Molopo Reserves contained being left in the natives’ 
possession. 

At length two extensively signed petitions, either of local origin or 
prompted from Cape Town, were forwarded in May, 1895, from Dutch 
residents in Vryburg to the High Commissioner, inviting the sanction 
of the Crown to the speedy incorporation and annexation of British 
Bechuanaland by Cape Colony. ‘ Your petitioners,” we read in the 
most tell-tale sentence of one, “ view with envy the privileges enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the Cape Colony in all matters pertaining to their 
welfare, and above all the liberal assistance extended to the farming 
community.” 

If the full intention of those petitions was not understood in 
Downing Street when they reached it, the Bechuana people had no 
doubts on the subject. Counter-petitions, in identical terms, were at 
once prepared for, and signed by, Montsioa and Molala, the son and 
successor of Mankaroane, on behalf of the Barolong and Batlapin 
communities. ‘We have been loyal, contented and happy under 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Government,” they urged. ‘“ We have 
prospered because our interests have been guarded. We have 
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felt the benefit of a just law against the sale of liquor to our people 
and ourselves. We know we should have been ruined to-day if that 
law had not been in force. We have always had our grievances 
justly and fairly settled, and we know that, if this country is annexed 
to the Cape Colony, instead of being prosperous we shall become 
ruined, instead of being contented we shall be discontented, instead of 
being justly and fairly treated we shall be unfairly treated through 
the indirect, if not direct, influence of the majority of the Cape 
Parliament, who will frame laws against the welfare of the natives in 
this country. Instead of remaining on the present native reserves, 
we may be forced into locations. Instead of administering our native 
laws, as is now done according to our native customs, we shall find 
ourselyes under restrictions which will be made law, and which we 
shall not be able to understand. We shall be without our leaders by 
having no voice in the framing of any laws.” 

The Bechuana petitioned in vain. The Cape Government may 
not directly have inspired the Vryburg petitions, but it was prepared 
to accede to them, and it lost no time in obtaining a resolution of 
both Houses of the Cape Assembly calling on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to consent to “such annexation, upon suitable terms and con- 
ditions.” Sir Hercules Robinson endorsed the demand by telegraph, 
suggesting that “the native reserves might be guaranteed as inalien- 
able for a stated term of, say, forty years,” and, adding, “ Provisions 
of Glen Grey Act, other than alienation, might be extended with 
advantage to Bechuanaland, especially taxation of idleness, which 
Loch recommended for Crown colony in his despatch to Knutsford 
of 29th June, 1892.”' “No prospect of Her Majesty’s Government 
sanctioning taxation of idleness,” Lord Ripon curtly replied, also by 
telegraph, on 12th June. A fortnight later he had to send another 
telegram: ‘“ This Government having resigned, I regret that it will 
be impossible for us to deal with Bechuanaland question.” But the 
question was dealt with by Mr. Chamberlain, who strenuously 
insisted, and with what looked like success, on all the dangers 
pointed out in the Bechuana petitions being fully guarded against. 
Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues readily promised that there should be 
no change as regards the liquor law or native jurisdiction and, after 
plentiful exchange of telegrams and letters, it was arranged that the 
following clause should be included in the proposed British Bechuana- 
land Annexation Act: “No lands at present reserved by any law for 
the use of natives in the said territory shall be alienated or in any 
way diverted from the purposes for which they are, at the date of the 
taking effect of this Act, set apart otherwise than in accordance with 

(1) ‘* Not printed,”’ is appended in a note on the page of the Blue Book from which 


the above extracts are made, so we are left in the dark as to the precise nature of Sir 
Hercules Robinson's scheme for ‘‘ taxation of idleness.”’ 
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such law or with the authority of an Act of Parliament of this 
[Cape] Colony, nor shall any lands or natives in the said territory 
be brought under the operation of the Glen Grey Act, 1894, without 
like authority.” As the Crown has the power of disallowing any 
Bill passed by the Cape Parliament, and as the Cape Government 
had assured Mr. Chamberlain that “they do not contemplate legis- 
lation on the matters in question,” he had warrant for sanctioning 
the Annexation Act, which became law on 3rd October, 1895, and 
the proclamation explaining it which contained this clause: ‘* All 
native reserves in the said territory as defined in the schedule to this 
proclamation shall be and remain inalienable, save with the consent 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 

“The proclamation appears to put the question of the native 
reserves on a more satisfactory footing than they have been hitherto,” 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Sir Hercules Robinson on 25rd October. 
Some of the Bechuana were shrewder in this particular than 
the Colonial Secretary. Both Montsioa and Molala had been 
coerced into asking that their petitions of May might be withdrawn. 
But on 16th August, Montsioa had addressed “to the Queen of 
England and her Ministers” another petition or protest, which was 
not allowed to be delivered. ‘“ You will know us,” he said in it: 
“We are not strangers; we have been your children since 1889. 
Your Government has been good, and under it we have received much 
blessing, prosperity, and peace. We are sorry you have taken our 
land from us and given it to the Cape Government. We do not 
know their ways and laws. VPlease make it very just that the Cape 
shall not have the power to take away the piece of land you gave us 
in the Land Settlement of 1886. We are many people, and the land 
is very little. The land is our life. Help us! ..... We keep all 
the laws of the Great Queen; we have fought for her; we have 
always been the friends of her people; we are not idle; we build 
many houses; we plough many gardens; we sow lots of mealies, 
Kaffir corn, wheat and forage; our people work in the goldfields. 
Why are you tired of ruling us? Why do you want to throw us 
away ?” 

Before a year was out the Bechuana, or many of them, at any rate, 
had proof that their fears were well grounded. All the blame for 
the so-called “rebellion” that began last December must not be 
thrown on the Cape Government, or its agents in the country it took 
over. The primary cause of the trouble was, doubtless, the cattle 
plague, which, in its southward progress, had reached British Bechu- 
analand by the middle of 1896. The havoc wrought by it was, to a 
large extent, inevitable; and if the measures adopted to check the 
spread of the disease were futile and mistaken, they were excusable. 
But they added to the discontent which, in their starving and 
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frightened condition, was felt and angrily expressed by the natives 
in this as in every other similarly afflicted part of South Africa. 
And here there appears to have been exceptional callousness in en- 
forcing what were supposed to be necessary sanitary arrangements. 
For some unexplained reason more consideration was shown to 
Montsioa’s people than to the Batlapin and others in the south, and 
this may partly account for the fact that Montsioa’s people remained 
“ loyal”’ while the others “rebelled.” Be that as it may, the natives 
in the Taungs Reserve and elsewhere had very real grievances. If 
they did not shoot down their cattle when ordered to do so, this was 
summarily done for them. They were promised compensation for 
their losses; but the payments, when made at all, were long delayed, 
and, rightly or wrongly, they considered that they were being de- 
frauded. They had grounds for their growing dissatisfaction, and 
it was fomented by some of their leaders who had old grudges against 
the authorities. Foremost amongst these disturbers of the peace were 
two minor chiefs, kinsmen of Molala—one being Botalitse Gasa- 
bone, better known as Galishwe, installed at Phokwane, in the south- 
western portion of the Taungs Reserve, adjacent to the Transvaal 
and Griqualand West ; the other being Luka Jantje, at the head of 
the Manwering Reserve. Both these men had lately completed eight 
years’ penal servitude for murder. It is strange that they were 
allowed to resume their chieftainships, unless there was readiness on 
the part of the authorities to afford them scope for mischief-making. 
It is not strange that when, in December, some cattle belonging to 
Galishwe’s people strayed into a white man’s farm, and were shot 
down by him, a scuffle ensued; or that, on Galishwe’s being pro- 
claimed a “ rebel,” and a large body of police sent against him, Luka 
Jantje hurried to his assistance. In that way began on Christmas 
Day, 1896, the “ Bechuana war,” which was only brought to a close 
by the shooting of Luka Jantje on the 31st July, and the capture of 
Galishwe on 27th August, 1897. 

Material is not yet available for a detailed account of this war, 
nor, if it were possible, would there be need or room for it here. But 
its main features, which are already clear, can be outlined in a few 
words. However right and necessary it may have been to punish 
Galishwe and his accomplices, it is manifest that, either through mis- 
management or by design, and perhaps with a mixture of both, what 
might have been a small and local disturbance was developed into a 
widespread “rebellion.” The occasion was welcomed, according to 
the boast of some who took part in the sport, as affording opportunity 
for “nigger-hunting” on a large scale. Unskilful warriors, but 
zealous nigger-hunters, drove the natives, innocent and guilty alike, 
first from the Taungs neighbourhood, then from the Mashowing 
Valley and other parts, then from Kuruman and thereabouts, west- 
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ward and southward into the Langeberg district, where, when the 
assailants were tired out and the victims had been sufficiently over- 
awed, when all the cattle still alive that could be laid hands on had 
been stolen and all the grain that could be found had been destroyed, 
the inglorious campaign was brought to an end. Only afew hundreds 
may have been shot down, in mock battle or in cold blood, but many 
hundreds were starved to death, and thousands were taken prisoners. 

The principal advantage of this enterprise, if not its chief motive, 
was avowed by Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Cape Premier, as early as 
February, “ Land which had been occupied by these rebellious 
people, and from which they had been driven and were being driven,” 
he then announced, “ never should be oceupied by them again. So 
soon as authority of Parliament was given, they would establish, 
instead of rebellious people, an European population, who would be 
worthy of occupying the country and help forward its prosperity.” 
A Bechuanaland Native Reserves Act was accordingly passed by the 
Cape Parliament on 10th June, Sir Gordon Sprigg’s plea for urgency 
being that ‘“‘a considerable portion of these lands were then lying 
vacant, being patrolled by the police with instructions that no natives 
whatever should be allowed to return to the land, and that no huts 
or kraals should be erected.””. The writer of an article entitled 
* Naboth’s Vineyard,” in the Cape Times of Ist June, cynically 
remarked, ‘“‘ We whites want the black man’s land just as we did 
when we first came to Africa. But we have the decency, in these 
conscience-ridden days, not to take it without a fair excuse. A native 
rising, especially when there are .inaccessible caves for the rebels to 
retire into, is a very tiresome and expensive affair; but it has its com- 
pensations, for it provides just the excuse wanted.” 

Nearly half of the natives in British Bechuanaland, if not more than 
half, having been expelled from Taungs and other coveted reserves, 
the majority of the survivors appear to have been left to live as best 
they could or to die of their wounds and diseases in the inhospitable 
Langeberg district, or the yet more inhospitable Kalahari desert. All 
who have been taken prisoners during the campaign and were still 
alive, and all who afterwards threw themselves on the mercy of their 
conquerors, have been or are now being disposed of by the Cape 
Government in what it professes to regard as the most humane way 
open to it. Most of them, as the Cape Government admits, were in 
no way responsible for the “ rebellion,” and had no part in it, beyond 
running away from their assailants. Even if it was not convenient 
to those assailants that they should be allowed to return to their old 
homes, room could have been found for them elsewhere, and until 
they were able to grow fresh crops relief could have been given, as was 
done last year by the Imperial Government in the case of the northern 
Bechuana, whom the rinderpest had impoverished, and by the Chartered 
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Company in the case of the Matabele who made their submission after 
Mr. Rhodes had come to terms with their chiefs. But there was no 
such approach towards kindly treatment in the case of the “ sur- 
rendered Bechuana rebels.” Under a pretence of befriending them, 
they were bundled down to Cape Town, there to be handed over, to 
all intents and purposes as slaves, to residents in want of cheap labour. 

The first “ batch” reached Cape Town on 50th August, and other 
consignments from Vryburg followed as frequently and in as large 
quantities as suited the convenience of the railway officials and the 
Superintendent of Native Affairs and his customers. By this time, 
probably, all have arrived and all have been distributed. The arrange- 
ment is that the able-bodied men and grown-up youths among them 
shall be indentured for five vears to farmers and others, with wages at 
the rate of ten shillings a month for the men and seven and sixpence 
a month for the youths, besides food and housing. There are to be no 
wages and no indentures, apparently, for the womenfolk and the small 
children ; but, according to the Government notice, “ preference will 
be given to applications which will enable families to remain together 
or on farms situated close together.”” The Cape people refuse to call 
this slavery. The natives, it is said, before being brought down, were 
invited to choose between being tried for high treason and being 
allowed to work for their living, and they preferred the latter. In 
Cape Town, it is added, they nodded assent to the contracts made for 
them. Therefore they are free agents. Who will believe this? The 
technical issues will, it is expected, be decided on a test case to be 
tried in the Cape courts. But we need not wait for the result of this 
trial before arriving at a conclusion on the matter. Any assumed 
consent obtained from the indentured natives must have been obtained 
through their fears or their ignorance, or both, and thereby the con- 
tract is morally—if not legally—invalidated. Nor can any of the 
help promised to the natives by the appointment of inspectors to see 
that they are well treated, do more than palliate the evil. The evil 
will remain. Slavery is slavery, even though those who practise it 
choose to call it indentured labour. 

Slavery was abolished in theory and forbidden by law throughout 
the British dominions, by the Emancipation Act of 1833, which came 
into operation in 1834. Apprenticeship or indenturing was then 
appointed for seven years, under the impression that it would be a 
useful transition stage from bondage to freedom; but the bondage of 
apprenticeship was found to be worse than the bondage of slavery, and 
it had to be abandoned at the end of four years. English people, 
even Cape colonists have, over and over again, fiercely denounced the 
indenturing of captured natives by the Boers. Will it be sanctioned 
now that Cape colonists are in favour of it ? 

In April, 1887, soon after British Bechuanaland had been made a 
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Crown colony, it was reported to the Administrator that the chief 
of the Morokwein Reserve had caused three women under his control 
to be flogged with twenty-five lashes apiece, his excuse being that 
“he considered he was perfectly justified in so doing as they were 
his vaalpens (Bushman half-breeds), and he had not been made 
acquainted with any change in the law to prevent him if he thought 
it necessary.””’ The Administrator at once sent word that “ the chief 
at Morokwein should be informed by the police that under no 
circumstances will a repetition of such conduct be tolerated, and that, 
as slavery is unknown under the rule of Her Majesty the Queen, all 
her subjects have equal rights before the law, and are equally entitled 
to protection for life and limb, persons and property,” and that 
‘steps should also be taken to apprise the natives generally of their 
rights under British law.” Like information might.and should be 
given, if this has not already been done, by Her Majesty’s Colonial 
Secretary to the Government of Cape Colony which has revived the 
institution of slavery, and to the luckless natives whom it has pro- 
posed to deprive of their rights under British law. 

The removal of this final scandal, though it cannot do much, 
will do something to lessen the wrongs that have been inflicted on 
this particular group of our black fellow-subjects in South Africa. 
Most of these wrongs are irreparable. Thirteen years ago, and 
earlier than that, they prayed that they might be taken under 
British protection ; and their prayer was grudgingly and partially 
listened to. Two years ago they prayed that they might not be 
“thrown away ” by their Protector and Mother, the Great Queen of 
England, and handed over to the Cape Government, whose “ ways 
and laws” they said they “did not know,” but knew enough about 
to be in dread of them. Mr. Chamberlain so far listened to their 
prayer that, before he permitted their transfer to the rule of the Cape 
Government, he stipulated that the lands formerly assigned to them 
should be inalienable, and that all their rights should be maintained 
“subject to any gradual modifications tending to infuse principles of 
civilization and humanity into the native system.’ But he allowed 
himself to be misled and hoodwinked by distinct assurances that his 
wishes should be complied with, that British Bechuanaland should 
be administered more instead of less than heretofore in accordance 
with “principles of civilization and humanity.” We now see what 
those assurances were worth. By the Cape Government’s dealings 
with the Bechuana entrusted to its care, the honour of our country 
has been tarnished and, more than that, the interests of these poor 
black fellow-subjects of ours have been wrecked and ruined. What- 
ever can yet be done to help them ought, surely, to be done at once 
and done thoroughly. 

H. R. Fox Bournr. 
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A NEW STUDY OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


A work has been just published of more than ordinary interest— 
the first volume of a History of Intellectual Development, by Dr. John 
Beattie Crozier, who has devoted years to its composition. The title 
is, perhaps, not very happily chosen; for though the intellectual 
development of mankind is certainly dealt with by the author, his 
principal subject is the development not of the intellect, but of 
religion, and especially of religion as connected with moral action. 
His methods of reasoning, and the specific conclusions he arrives at, 
will be valued very differently by different classes of thinkers; but 
even those who disagree with him most seriously can hardly fail to 
‘acknowledge that he has given a fresh stimulus to the study of certain 
problems, however far they may think he has been from solving them. 
For most readers the interest of any speculative work depends on what 
it is which the writer ultimately desires to prove. It will be well, there- 
fore, to begin with observing that Dr. Crozier’s ultimate aim—so far as 
it can be gathered from what he has thus far published—is to demon- 
strate the reality and the necessity of some personal will, existing 
behind and acting through evolution, and directing human affairs 
to a predetermined end. In other words, though he follows the 
methods of Mr. Herbert Spencer, his desire, with regard to religion, 
is to establish that very conclusion which Mr. Spencer repudiates and 
has done his best to discredit. According to Mr. Spencer, modern 
evolutionary science compels us to explain the universe by reference 
to some mystery which is unknowable, and of which it is im- 
possible, and indeed absurd, to predicate that it takes any special 
heed of what men do or suffer. According to Dr. Crozier, this same 
system of science, and especially the additions to it which Mr. Spencer 
himself has made, compel us to the belief in a supreme and intelligent 
Personality, who has created men with as much definite purpose as 
has ever been attributed to him by the most anthropomorphic 
theology ; and that his purpose is mainly, if not exclusively, men’s 
moral salvation, just as the Christian assumes this to be the purpose 
of his own Deity. It must be added, however, that from the Christian 
point of view Dr. Crozier is emphatically not orthodox. The Founder 
of Christianity is for him merely a remarkable man, endowed, indeed, 
with gifts of unique moral insight, but no more possessed of any super- 
human character than Socrates, Mahomet, Luther, or Brigham Young. 
The Christian apologists, therefore, will find in Dr. Crozier an ally 
who is all the more efficacious as an upholder of Theism, because he 
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reaches the doctrine from a point external to their own religion, and 
apparently without the assistance of any religious bias. 

Dr. Crozier tells us on his title-page this his history is “ on the 
lines of modern evolution”; and it is essentially on the doctrine.,of 
evolution that his theistic theory is based. I can, perhaps, indicate 
the tenor of his argument most clearly by beginning with a descrip- 
tion, which I have myself on a former occasion given, of what 
Evolution is when viewed from a certain standpoint. The facts on 
which I dwelt, though evolutionists in general have neglected them, 
can be understood by anybody when once they are pointed out; and 
they will form an easy introduction to the somewhat more complicated 
data from which Dr. Crozier reasons as the apologist for a belief in 
Providence. I pointed out that the principal effect on thought pro- 
duced by the doctrine of evolution—and especially of that doctrine as 
elaborated by the school of Darwin—has been to disprove, or, at all 
events, render unnecessary, the old doctrine of an intelligent and 
Supreme Designer, who, creating by his will all kinds of living 
creatures, endowed each species with such physical and mental 
characteristics as were most suited to the circumstances in which he 
placed them. Instead of the Supreme Designer, Darwin, as we all 
know, has given us natural selection, the adaptation of the organism 
to its environment, and the struggle for life which results in the 
survival of the fittest. But, I went on to point out, the Darwinian 
struggle for life, even if we accept it as superseding the will of the 
Supreme Designer, does not by any means get rid of willand of design 
altogether. On the contrary, their action is implied by the theory of 
evolution just as imperatively as it is enunciated in the first chapter. of 
Genesis; but with this difference, that, whereas for the author. of 
Genesis the will and design in question are those of a single being— 
namely, of the Deity—they are for the Darwinian the will and the 
design of innumerable beings—namely, the animals. Each animal has 
had the will to live, and has sought for subsistence with the design of 
supporting its life; and if it had not been for the movements thus 
produced, there could, on the Darwinian theory, have been no evolu- 
tion at all. But the Darwinian differs from the orthodox theist not 
only in the fact that he postulates innumerable wills instead of one. 
He differs from him in another and a yet profounder way. For. the 
orthodox theist man and the various species of animals were not 
only the result of the intention of a single mind, but they were also 
the exact result intended. For the Darwinian, though the evolution 
of species is the result of intention also, it is not the result intended 
by any one of those beings whose wills and intentions alone 
rendered it possible. As each primitive animal struggled for its own 
food,, fought with other animals, and indulged in its reproductive 
instincts, it had no idea that by its concentrated and intense effort it 
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was playing its part in a process which would ultimately produce 
man, and a world of other animals unlike and superior to itself. 
Thus species, though for the Darwinian just as’ much as’ for the 
orthodox theist it is the product of design or intention, is for the 
Darwinian altogether a by-product; and I said that, as put before 
us by the philosophy of modern science, evolution may be defined as 
the reasonable sequence of the unintended. 

This view of the matter, which, as I have said already, is suffi- 
ciently simple to be easily grasped by any one, is practically the view 
—though he implies rather than expresses it—which forms the 
starting-point of Dr. Crozier’s theological argument. Evolution for 
him is practically the reasonable sequence of the unintended, so long 
as it is interpreted by the methods of physical science; but Dr. 
Crozier’s contention is that, though these methods have revealed it to 
us, we must use other methods for its interpretation. If the evolu- 
tionary sequence is unintended so far as men and animals are 
concerned, it must, being reasonable, have been intended by some 
ruling intelligence somewhere ; and if this argument holds good with 
regard to that evolution of species which culminated in the produc- 
tion of the articulate-speaking human being, we shall find that its 
force is increased threefold when we apply it to the evolution of 
those beliefs and ideas which have marked man’s progress from the 
days of his primeval savagery to our own. Dr. Crozier would doubt- 
less admit that this was true of men’s beliefs and ideas with regard 
to every subject ; but it is to ideas and beliefs which are religious or 
connected with his religion that he confines his attention; and it is 
of these alone that we need speak. Dr. Crozier’s contention is that 
amongst the progressive nations of the world, religion, or the theory 
by which men explain the universe and their own connection with it, 
has advanced to Christian theism from the fetish worship of the 
primeval savage by a series of stages which have followed one another 
in reasonable order, and that each advance has been due to the 
teaching of individual thinkers. But let us take the religious beliefs 
which, at any given period, have been really dominant amongst any 
of the progressive nations, and let us consider the way in which one 
set of dominant beliefs have slowly but surely given place to another, 
and we shall find that these beliefs, and especially their reasonable 
sequence, are something different from anything intended, conceived 
of, or foreseen, by any of those teachers and philosophers to whom 
the religious movement was due. Each of these teachers and philo- 
sophers aimed at influencing religious thought in some definite way ; 
but the change which they succeeded in producing in it was not the 
change they aimed at. Very often what they aimed at themselves 
was the establishment of error, which in their blindness they mistook 
for truth, and for a time they persuaded others to accept. But 
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whether they aimed at establishing errors or partial truths, the joint 
result of their teachings has been the development of a religious 
system, which has borne the same relation to the teachings they 
individually advocated that a piece of tapestry would bear to the 
men who worked it, if each of the men did only a single stitch, and 
had no idea of the design that was developing itself under the action 
of their fingers. It follows, therefore, says Dr. Crozier, that a higher 
“co-ordinating Power” must have been at work directing the actions 
of these intellectual workmen, just as an architect directs the actions 
of bricklayers. Let us now sum up the matter in Dr. Crozier’s 
own words. 


“Were the active agents, in working out these great designs, conscious of what 
they were doing, the whole achievement would be only an instance of the activity 
of the human spirit working after its own proper laws, and making for itself its 
own world of religion, its own moral and social environment, according to the 
ideal and pattern of its dreams, and so could have no further or ulterior religious 
or philosophical significance. But when it is discovered that the individual men and 
women, who are the instruments by which these great ends of civilisation are brought 
about, are no more conscious of what they are doing, or where they are going, 
than the bees are when, in their search for honey, they are made at the same 
time to fertilize the flowers ; but, on the contrary, are either intent on their own 
private ends, or if on public ends, not on the ends which this co-ordinating 
Power, this genius of the world, is working out through them ; when we discover 
all this, we feel that this co-ordinating Power, this unknown X in the equation, 
which is not ourselves, and which makes steadily for moral ends, is what, in the 
case of human beings, we should designate as both intelligent and moral. But 
although the course of this history thus supports the belief in a stupendous and 
overarching supernaturalism, everywhere enfolding and pervading the world and 
its affairs, and giving scope and exercise to all that is properly religious in thought 
and feeling, it nowhere lays emphasis on any particular one of those super- 
naturalisms which have prevailed among the different nations and peoples, and in 
which poor belated human souls, hard pressed by fate, have in this rude world 
taken refuge from the storm, and fora brief space found peace, and solace, and 
rest. On the contrary, it treats them one and all as means and instruments merely 
to the one great end.’’ 


The object of Dr. Crozier’s work is to show how this theory is 
supported by the history of religion—religion regarded as an intel- 
lectual belief, which will at once explain life and tend to influence 
conduct. He hasabstained, he says, from unduly pressing his theory 
upon the reader, and he leaves his history, for the most part, to point 
its own moral; but none the less this is the theory which he himself 
aims at establishing. History is in his eyes valuable because such is 
the lesson which he derives from it, and his work, as a whole, would 
have little meaning or coherency if it were not for the unity and 
purpose which this theory gives it. Let us now see in detail how he 
works out his schemes, and in doing so it will be necessary to lay 
somewhat greater stress on his own personal convictions than he has, 
perhaps, laid himself. 
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‘As the reader will have seen from the passage above quoted, Dr. 
Crovier believes in a supreme co-ordinating Power, which is both 
intelligent and moral, and which is the author and guide of every- 
thing. In other words, a certain kind of monotheism is for him the 
highest religion which mankind has yet reached; and, accordingly, 
his aim, in the history of intellectual development, is to show how 
man, starting with the fetishism and totemism of the savage, has at 
length reached this intellectual goal. Let us begin with reversing 
the procedure of Dr. Crozier, and trace the history of religion back- 
wards instead of forwards. The sublimated monotheism, then, which 
he regards as the latest result of progress, is, according to him, the 
inevitable though unforeseen outcome of Christianity. It is, in short, 
Christianity purged of its mythical elements, and could never have 
existed if Christianity had not prepared the way for it. But when 
we come to examine the elements out of which the monotheism of 
Christianity has arisen, we find them, broadly speaking, to be three 
in number. Firstly, there was the monotheism of the Jews ; secondly, 
there was the monotheism of Christ, which was the Jewish mono- 
theism purified, ennobled, and expanded; and thirdly, there was the 
philosophy of the Greeks, which alone made it possible for the human 
intellect to recognise the man Christ Jesus as God, and yet to believe 
still that there was only one God, not many. It is necessary, how- 
ever, toexplain the monotheism of the Jews itself, the development of 
Greek philosophy, and the manner in which the two came ultimately 
to coalesce. 

Jewish monotheism and Greek philosophy, according to Dr. Crozier, 
have, in one sense, the same origin, and that origin is the primitive 
religion of the savage. The instinctive religion of the savage is 
polytheistic He attributes everything which does not result from 
man’s will to some will or wills resembling it; and each of the 
principal phenomena of nature he inclines to explain by assigning 
some separate will to it as its cause. In accordance, however, with 
the variation natural not only to individuals but to communities, one 
tribe developed itself which, unlike the others, had, though not 
denying that a multitude of gods existed, only one tribal God, 
not many tribal gods, of its own. The tribe in question was the 
Jews, and we here have the monotheism in embryo which in time 
developed into the religion of the later books of the Old Testament. 
The polytheism, however, of the other nations of antiquity, instead of 
disappearing, became accentuated as civilisation developed; until, at 
least amongst one race, whose mental acuteness was exceptional, it 
produced a revolt of the intellect against its absurd and unsatisfying 
mythologies. This race was the Greek. The beginnings of Greek 
philosophy expressed the attempts of the human intellect to explain 
the world without the hypothesis of personal wills. The first of the 
Greek philosophers, Thales, said that water was the cause of all 
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things ; the second, Anaximenes, for water substituted air; the third, 
Anaximander, substituted for both an indeterminate substance which 
was capable of transforming itself into either ; the fourth, Pythagoras, 
added to the indeterminate substance certain principles of form and 
number, by which its transformations were determined ; and to these 
the Eleatics added a principle of life and movement. 

Now, before pursuing the subject of Greek thought further, we 
must notice what Dr. Crozier says of it during these its earliest stages. 
Though it seems at first sight to seek for an explanation of things, as 
modern positive science does, in what we call material causes, these 
causes as conceived of by it were not really material, but metaphysical. 
Water and air, for instance, for Thales and Anaximenes, were not 
material things, as they are for the modern physicists, which cease to 
be themselves when they pass over into other forms—as water ceases 
to be water when resolved into its component gases; but they were 
principles or essences “ underlying each and every transformation 
which for the time being they assumed.” They were this, says 
Dr. Crozier, and they could have been nothing else; for physical 
science, with its uniformities of antecedents and consequents, was at 
that period impossible and inconceivable ; and human thought, there- 
fore, if it rejected the wills of polytheism as an explanation of things, 
had but one alternative for these personal causes, which was not 
physical causes, but metaphysical. Accordingly, when Pythagoras and 
his successors added to water, air, and fire such principles as that of 
number, of the universal vivifying soul, or of love and hate, like the 
two poles of a battery, they were adding principles to principles, not 
principles to inert matter. Matter itself had as much vitality as the 
soul, or as love or hate, and conditioned these as much as they con- 
ditioned it. Such being the case, a subsequent thinker, Anaxagoras, 
perceiving that Nature seemed full of evidences of design, and could 
hardly be the chance resultant of two coequal principles, inaugurated 
a new era in philosophic thought by substituting for the vital soul, or 
for love and hate, intelligence; the difference being that whereas love 
and hate were affected by matter as they affected it, matter in the 
hands of intelligence was more or less passive, and intelligence 
shaped it in accordance with its own ends. It was this idea of intel- 
ligence which, elaborated by other philosophers, and especially by 
Plato and his school, finally coalesced with the monotheism of the 
Jews, as ennobled and transfigured by Christ, and redeemed from its 
tribal narrowness, and preached to the world by His followers. 

This coalescence, says Dr. Crozier, so far as Greek philosophy was 
concerned, was inevitable, for the longer the Greek thinkers dwelt 
upon the problem of existence, and the more they realised its com- 
plexity, the more numerous became the principles which they had to 
postulate in order to account for it. Thus Plato, in addition to 
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matter and the supreme intelligence, postulated Good, Number, and 
an infinity of Ideas, as eternal existences, out of which intelligence 
formed the world. It was, therefore, felt necessary by the human 
mind to discover some higher single principle in which all these 
elements should be united. Now, such a principle, says Dr. Crozier, 
could be found only in a single supreme will, or, in other words, a 
supreme personal God, who was omnipotent and omniscient, and 
also absolutely good; and a God of this kind was first proclaimed to 
the world by Christ, who re-conceived Jehovah, the tribal deity of the 
Jews, as the living Father of the entire human race. Dr. Crozier 
devotes several interesting chapters to an account of the development 
of Jehovah from the patron of a belligerent tribe, who secured the 
devotion of his adherents by promises of temporal prosperity into 
the supreme spirit of later Jewish theology, who could reward or 
punish men not in this life only, but in another, and who needed only 
that attribute of solicitous fatherhood with which Christ’s teaching 
invested him to turn him into the Christian God. This God, how- 
ever, was the product of the faith and moral experience of one 
particular nation rather than of thought, and could never have been 
accepted by the Gentile world at large unless thought should reduce 
the conception of him to terms of reason, and enable the intellect of 
the more cultivated nations to assimilate it. Christian theism, there- 
fore, required Greek philosophy as much as Greek philosophy 
required Christian theism ; and Christianity, with its doctrines of the 
Incarnation and of the Trinity, was the result. That the dogmas of 
Christianity are true Dr. Crozier does not admit, but he regards them 
as a vessel which contains—and as the first vessel that ever contained 
—the true and satisfying theism which he himself accepts, and 
regards as the final cause of the whole process of intellectual evolution. 

Here, then, according to him, we have an orderly progress from 
the lowest belief to the highest, each step of which we can trace with 
perfect clearness, and see how each was bringing man nearer to the 
appointed end; but each stage was taken by the men who took it 
without any conception of what this end was. Thales never imagined 
that he was paving the way for Plato; nor Plato that he was paving 
the way for the Apostles Paul and John; nor Paul and John 
that they were paving the way for Athanasius; nor did the Jewish 
theologians imagine that they were paving the way for Christ. The 
scattered and divergent efforts of all these different men and their 
disciples produced a coherent whole not dreamt of by any one 
of them; and this coherent Scripture, not intended by man, but 
written, as Dr. Crozier says, “athwart”’ their intentions—this 
Scripture leading up to a pure monotheism—an “ overarching super- 
naturalism ’”—must represent the intention, and consequently prove 
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the existence, of the supreme personality which, with growing 
clearness, it proclaims. 

In working out the details of this argument Dr. Crozier shows 
extreme ingenuity; and there is hardly a chapter in the entire 
volume which does not stimulate thought to a very high degree. 
But when we come to consider his argument as a whole, and to 
ask what it is really worth, with a view to deciding how far we can 
adopt his conclusions, and how far, if we do so, our beliefs will be 
practically affected by it, we shall find it necessary to speak with 
some hesitation. Of the details of his argument many are open to 
criticism, though it appears to me that some of his most question- 
able contentions might be abandoned without injuring his main 
position. I do not propose, however, to discuss such details at all. 
It could not be done profitably unless it were done at considerable 
length. I purpose rather to assume that his argument in the main is 
true, and to consider what, on this assumption, it comes to. Put 
briefly, his argument comes to this: Men have arrived by a series of 
innumerable steps at a certain conception of and belief.in a single 
Deity ; and from the moment they started on this progress, every 
step has been bringing them nearer to the end. But they took each 
step without any idea of the direction in which it was carrying them : 
many imagined themselves to be going in directions that were diverse or 
opposite ; and yet they all were advancing towards the same reasonable 
conclusion. Therefore, says Dr. Crozier, this reasonable conclusion 
must be true. Now, does this follow? Is this argument sound ? 
Is the fact that a multitude of independent philosophers have all 
unintentionally combined to produce a creed of pure monotheism, 
calculated to convince a mind, which would not be convinced other- 
wise, that God actually exists? That there is some force in the 
argument must be, no doubt, admitted; but at the same time it 
contains a considerable number of difficulties. It derives its force 
from the suppressed but familiar premiss, that the reasonable cannot 
have come out of the unreasonable; and since the doctrine of mono- 
theism, though the result of men’s reasoning processes, was not the 
result intended by any one of the reasoners, and since it cannot con- 
sequently be said to be the product of human reason, we must owe 
it to the reason of what Dr. Crozier calls that ‘ co-ordinating power ”’ 
who is the subject of the doctrine as well as the author of it. 

This argument is open to two principal objections. One is that 
it is merely a repetition of the argument drawn from the appearance 
of design in nature generally. The evolution of species and the 
final appearance of man are as much a reasonable sequence of 
phenomena, produced without any reasonable intention on the part 
of any of the visible agents concerned in it, as is the sequence of 
man’s intellectual theories and the final appearance of monotheism ; 
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and the mind which is not convinced that a reasonable God exists, 
because the evolution of species has culminated in reasonable man, 
is not likely to be so because the evolution of thought has, amongst 
certain men culminated in that conviction. The second objection 
to Dr. Crozier’s argument is this, that in attributing to man’s intellec- 
tual development a reasonable tendency and end, because it has 
resulted in the kind of monotheism which he describes, he is making 
an arbitrary assumption in taking this monotheism as the end or 
the final cause of the development, since it seems to many people that 
monotheism has been evolved only to disappear ; and further, he will 
seem to many people to be making an unwarranted assumption when 
he represents this monotheism as being itself entirely reasonable. It 
may be so. This is a question which we need not here discuss; but 
at all events it confronts the reason with a large array of difficulties, 
some of which are as old as thought itself, whilst others have arisen 
out of, or have derived fresh force from, the scientific discoveries of 
modern times. These difficulties are of a familiar kind. One-is the 
difficulty involved in the question of freewill and moral responsibility. 
It is impossible to represent freewill on a strictly reasonable concep- 
tion. If it exists at all, it is a phenomenon of a different order from 
any of those which mental or physical science can take count of; 
and the metaphysical difficulties which have always been apparent 
to philosophers have now been augmented and invested with a 
material form by physical science, which shows thought to be a 
function of the brain, and thus—so far as our own observation can 
tell us—to be inseparably united to the molecular movement of the 
universe. The Deity whom Dr. Crozier supposes the course of evolu- 
tion to reveal to us is, he tells us, an essentially moral intelligence, 
and his relations to man are moral relations, or they are nothing. 
A belief in freewill therefore is necessarily implied in his theology ; 
and he cannot reasonably establish his faith in God unless he can 
reasonably indicate the existence of freewillin man. Further, he 
tells us that the object of God’s government of the world is shown by 
the course of evolution to be the improvement of man’s morality. In 
other words, the attainment of moral perfection is the final cause of 
man’s existence. Moral perfection is a thing, however, which essen- 
tially pertains to the individual. We are accordingly compelled 
to ask ourselves on what reasonable grounds this moral perfection, 
which is the true end of man, can be reserved by the Deity for some 
distant generation, to whose welfare all the imperfect generations 
which have gone before have been sacrificed. To these, and to 
kindred difficulties, there may no doubt be an answer; but those who 
are not satisfied with the answer of orthodox theology, and who 
consequently fail to find the God of Christianity credible, will not 
find it easier to believe in the God, or as Dr. Crozier expresses it, “The 
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Genius of the World,” to whose existence he argues that the course 
of human evolution bears witness. The principal difficulties expe- 
rienced by the would-be Theist depend not on the lack of facts 
which suggest a benevolent Providence who loves and desires the wel- 
fare of each individual human being, but on the existence of other 
facts which conflict with this suggestion, and in the logical contra- 
dictions which to many minds seem involved in it, and which are 
rather increased than lessened by external evidence in its favour. I 
am, however, far from denying that Dr. Crozier’s argument, if its 
principal details should be found to bear examination, may have some 
legitimate effect on theological speculation, though, taken by itself, 
it is at best little calculated to turn into theists those who have no 
other grounds for conversion. 

But, in spite of considerations such as these, Dr. Crozier’s book 
appears to me to possess a singular value. The results of his study 
of theism may not impose themselves on our acceptance; but his 
method of study is at all events the true method. If instead of 
A History of Intellectual Development he had taken for his title A 
History of the Development of Natural Religion, he would have indicated 
far more accurately the real scope of his inquiry, for Natural 
Religion is, in reality, his subject; and he has treated it in the only 
way which is, properly speaking, scientific ; and it is a way which 
recent philosophers altogether neglect. The usual ways of treating 
it have thus far been two—that which is adopted by Christian 
Apologists .and that which is adopted by the school of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. The Christian Apologists mean by Natural Religion a belief 
in God to which, without any special revelation, it is alleged that the 
mind is brought by a right use of reason. By the mind apologists 
of this type mean the mind of the individual; and by reason they mean 
reason as informed and developed by education. They do not mean 
the reason of the unlettered peasant or the primitive savage ; but the 
alert and clarified reason of the intellectually civilised man. Given 
this reason, the apologist of the kind in question postulates only an 
individual possessing it on the one hand, and the world as revealed 
by observation and experience on the other; and Natural Religion 
means for him certain logical conclusions which the isolated reasoner 
will deduce from the materials thus presented tohim. The procedure 
of thinkers of the school of Mr. Spencer is different. Instead of 
dealing with the intellectually civilized individual, he takes for his 
starting point the ignorant and primitive savage—not the savage as 
an individual, but the savage as a class—or the raw material out of 
which civilised humanity has been developed; and he aims at 
explaining all forms of religion or theism, not as the legitimate 
result of the use of reason in its maturity, but as the result of reason 
in its childhood acting on the emotions and the experiences of children. 
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Each of these methods is faulty, though in a different way; and 
Dr. Crozier, deliberately as regards the one, and unconsciously as 
regards the other, sets himself to remedy their defects. His deliberate 
intentions are confined to his dealings with the method of Mr. 
Spencer; and his position with regard to it shall be explained in his 
own words. 


“‘ The only section of intellectual development,” he says, “which, in this 
[i.e., in this religious] sense, Mr. Spencer has treated scientifically, is the develop- 
ment from dreams, &c., of men’s primitive religious conception of God, the Soul, 
and a future life, as seen in those savage races who are the existing representa- 
tives of the thought and feeling of prehistoric man. But he has stopped just at 
the point where they become of interest to us, viz., where their primitive concep- 
tions are taken up into the thought of civilized nations, of Hindoos, Greeks, and 
Europeans, and woven by them into religions and philosophies. Into this Mr. 
Spencer nowhere enters ; and so he has left the field of the investigator of these 
higher and more interesting stages of intellectual development still open.” 


In other words, the fault which Dr. Crozier alleges against Mr. 
Spencer is that Mr. Spencer having, to his own satisfaction, shown a 
belief in God to have originated, not in the natural apprehension, but 
in the natural misapprehension of men, does not think its subsequent 
history worth following. Dr. Crozier, on the contrary, considers the 
flower to be as worthy of study as the bud. Indeed, he thinks 
that the theism of the savage—its origin, its nature, and its signifi- 
cance —cannot be thoroughly understood until we examine the 
theism of civilisation into which it expanded, any more than the 
passions of mature human nature can be understood by examining the 
rudiments of them in the child. 

It is in its insistence on this view that the value of Dr. Crozier’s 
work lies, but the full significance of his position seems to be hardly 
apparent to himself. I will now endeavour to make this clear by 
turning from Mr. Spencer’s method of what we may call arrested 
study of natural religion, which Dr. Crozier aims at completing, to 
that other method pursued by the ordinary Christian apologist. The 
Christian apologist differs from the Spencerian student partly in 
dealing with the intellectually civilized man instead of with the savage; 
but he differs from him also—and this is the principal point of 
difference—in dealing with the self-conscious reasonings of the indi- 
vidual instead of the feelings, the assumptions, the belief, the habits 
of mind, unconsciously acquired, or unquestioningly adopted by the 
race, slowly changing from age to age, and mirroring themselves with 
approximate similarity in the minds of all. The difference between 
the two methods of study is profound. It is as great as would be the 
difference between studying constitutional government in the theories 
of some speculative philosopher and studying it in the history of our 
own and of other nations. The fundamental error of the Christian 
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apologist is as follows: his object in vindicating for theism a founda- 
tion in the natural reason is to show, not to believers, but to 
unbelievers, the reasonableness of the theism of revelation. That is 
to say, his arguments in favour of natural religion are addressed to 
persons who do not believe in Christianity or a religion super- 
naturally revealed. But he overlooks the fact that if Christianity 
has not been revealed to man by God it is, in all its developments, 
a religion which man has constructed for and imposed on himself. 
For the unbeliever, therefore, with whom the apologist argues, 
natural religion is not merely a structure of syllogisms by which 
isolated logical acrobats climb to some abstract propositions, assert- 
ing the existence of an intelligent First Cause, or deduce the 
immortality of the soul from the indivisibility and consequent inde- 
structibility of consciousness. It is the entire body of theological 
doctrines which have been slowly developed and accepted by the 
Christian world. If the savage’s belief in the deities of his tribe or 
in the spirits of his ancestors is natural, if the logician’s belief in an 
intelligent First Cause is natural, equally natural is the Christian’s 
belief in the love of God, in the reality of sin, in the Trinity, in 
the atonement, in Transubstantiation, and in priestly absolution. 

Dr. Crozier’s work, I say, insists on this view of the matter, and 
it is what we may call a natural history of Christianity; but he 
misses, as I have said also, the full significance of his position; and 
he misses it in the following way. He maintains—and he maintains 
with perfect truth—that all great advances in religion have been the 
work of exceptionally gifted men, who have perceived and proclaimed, 
like Plato, new intellectual truths, or who have perceived and pro- 
claimed new moral truths like Christ; and he explains with great 
lucidity how the moral fortunes of Christianity depended on the skill 
and genius of those early theologians, from St. Paul downwards, who 
provided for the moral code and the devotional feelings of Christians, 
an intellectual basis in the secular philosophy of the time. But he 
fails to perceive—or, at all events, he does not bring out the fact— 
that though the progress and conservation of Christianity has been the 
work of the few—of a moral and intellectual aristocracy —the 
doctrines which they have proclaimed and defended have spread and 
endured only because they appealed to and found an instinctive 
response in the natures of ordinary men. Christianity spread because 
its doctrines, in their simplest form, acted on ordinary men like a 
kind of spiritual medicine, which thinkers and theologians analysed 
like men of science; but unless ordinary human nature had found 
the medicine efficacious, not all the thinking and all the philosophising 
in the world would have persuaded the masses of mankind to swallow 
it any more than the physicians of every college in Europe would 
be able to persuade men to continue taking a pill whose efficacy was 
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practically denied by the evidence of their own constitutions. The 
use of medicines spreads in proportion as they are found effectual ; 
and the test of their efficacy is the body of the average man. In 
the same way religious doctrines spread according to the effect pro- 
duced by them on the average man’s soul; and the popular assent 
given to them is an objective revelation, not so much of human 
thought as of human nature. 

This assent, however, which constitutes a great religion, is not 
the assent of individuals thinking and feeling in isolation. It acquires 
its force and vitality through expression, so that each man may know 
the feelings of others, and compare the workings oi his own heart 
and spirit with the workings of theirs. The response made by one 
man’s soul in isolation, to such doctrines as that of the fatherhood of 
God, or of Christ’s atonement for sin, or Christ’s entering into and 
dwelling in each man through the Eucharist, or of the reality of sin 
and man’s need of redemption from it, either is faint or intermit- 
tent; or will be very apt, if it is intense, to seem to the man at 
times an hallucination peculiar to himself; but as soon as he knows 
that others have experiences similar to his own, his vague assents will 
acquire a force, precision, and certainty, just as a man’s belief that he 
had really seen a ghost would acquire precision and certainty if a 
multitude of other men should inform him that they had seen it also, 
and if their description of it should agree with his. 

Let us take, for example, Christianity, and especially the Chris- 
tianity of Catholicism. The doctrines of transubstantiation, of the 
atonement, and of priestly absolution may be true or false ; but they 
have been and still are doctrines believed in by millions. They would 
never have veen believed in, they could have had no intelligible meaning, 
had the sense of sin, the idea of good, the need of forgiveness, and 
the desire of reconciliation with goodness, not been previously present in 
human nature. These doctrines consequently, whether they are reve- 
lations from God or no, are at all events revelations of the secret nature 
of man. Catholic theology, even if we do not believe a word of it, 
is none the less a magnified projection of the inmost recesses of man’s 
heart upon the clouds ; and the evolution of this theology is the objec- 
tive counterpart of the subjective evolution of man’s moral knowledge 
of himself. It does not represent, however, the moral development of 
one individual or of one generation. It represents a moral develop- 
ment which is the slow growth of experience compared and reasoned 
about, the experiences and reasonings of one age enlarging and clari- 
fying the moral experiences of the next: and the greatest of the great 
men—even Christ Himself, if He be regarded as simply a human 
being—has aided in the process, not by merely exhibiting the excep- 
tional beauty and elevation of His own nature, but by showing man- 
kind at large that what in His own nature is realized, exists as a possi- 
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bility which awaits realization in theirs. He reveals Himself to them 
in order that He may reveal them to themselves. This view of the 
matter will, indeed, remain true, even if we accept Christ as the 
Catholic Church represents Him to us ; for the Christian doctrines, even 
if revealed to man by the Son of God, will none the less be doctrines 
applicable to man’s nature. As such, they will be revelations of 
what that nature is; and the slow process by which the Church con- 
sciously grasped and defined them will correspond with the grow- 
ing knowledge which men acquired of what they themselves are. 

I allude here to the Roman Catholic Church more particularly, 
because this Church alone possesses a perfected machinery by which 
Christians, as thought and experience developed their consciousness of 
their spiritual natures, could compare their feelings and opinions, and 
eliminating the points as to which they differed, could define and register 
those as to which they were all agreed ; and thus, if we exclude the idea 
of any supernatural revelation to man, Roman Catholicism is, of all 
religions, the completest and most logical example of what natural 
religion is. Dr. Crozier’s work seems to me specially valuable, be- 
cause it represents natural religion, not as the product of the natural 
reasoning of the individual—of an ideal thinker who is an abstraction, 
like Rousseau’s natural man; but as the historical result of the 
reasoning of a long succession of individuals, each of whom built on 
the foundation laid by his predecessor, and aimed at conclusions which 
his predecessor never contemplated. It is valuable also—especially 
to the Catholic apologist—because the co-ordinating power, which 
Dr. Crozier calls the Genius of the world, and whose existence he 
infers from a purely secular study of history, is practically equiva- 
lent to the Holy Spirit, which, according to the Roman theory, directs 
the Catholic Church, and elicits, by means of her councils, the truths 
of the Christian faith from the doubts and discussions of men who are 
individually short-sighted and fallible. Dr. Crozier’s view of religious 
development, however, appears to me to be defective, because he con- 
fines his attention to what we may call the professional thinkers and 
enthusiasts who were exceptional in moral and spiritual elevation, 
and does not recognise that the practical influence of the thinkers, 
and of the enthusiasts alike, has been due to, and in exact proportion 
to, the extent to which their philosophies explained, or their moral 
fervour touched, instincts, feelings, and sympathies which were 
common to the masses of mankind. 


W. H. Matuocr. 








THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TRADE. 


Great attention has been directed in recent years to the subject of 
foreign competition, especially in regard to its effects upon our manu- 
facturing industries; and the extent to which the manufactured 
products of the United Kingdom are being displaced in the home and 
export markets of the world has been investigated and reported upon 
by many observers—official and otherwise. In November, 1895, 
Mr. Chamberlain sent to the governors of all the British colonies a 
Despatch requesting information upon the subject of the alleged dis- 
placement of British-made goods in colonial markets. Karly in 1896 
the publication of a small book entitled. Made in Germany served to 
still further disturb the public mind in reference to this subject, 
and led to the preparation of a special Report by the Board of Trade. 
This Report, compiled by Sir Robert Giffen and Sir Courtenay 


Boyle, and entitled Memorandum on the Comparative Statistics of 


Population, Industry, and Commerce in the United Kingdom and some 
leading Foreign Countries, was laid upon the table of both Houses of 
Parliament in January last. It contains a great amount of informa- 
tion relating to the trade and populations of the four leading com- 
mercial countries—Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States; and both the statistics, and the cautious conclusions 
with which Sir Courtenay Boyle closes the Memorandum, deserve the 
attention of all interested in the maintenance and expansion of British 
commerce. An equally important official publication has quite recently 
appeared in the form of a Blwe-Book of nearly six hundred pages, 
containing the replies of the colonial governors to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Despatch of November, 1895. 

Armed with the facts and figures contained in these official publica- 
tions, and supplementing them by some drawn from the Year-Books 
of the Imperial Institute for 1892 and 1894, it is proposed to discuss 
in the following pages the present position of British trade, and the 
probable future that awaits it under the effects of the various proposals 
that have from time to time been made, for rendering our position as 
a commercial nation more secure. 

The subject may with advantage be dealt with under the following 
heads :—— 

I. The present position of the export trade of the United Kingdom 
as revealed by the official figures. 

II. The probable future of this trade under a continuance of the 
existing conditions. 

III. The probable future of this trade under non-fiscal reforms. 
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IV. The probable future of this trade under an Imperial Customs 
Union. 

I. Mr. Ritchie’s action in arranging for a Board of Trade inquiry 
in August of last year was without doubt chiefly due to the attention 
excited by Mr. E. E. Williams’ book, Made tn Germany ; and there- 
fore it is natural that Sir Courtenay Boyle, in the Wemorandum, 
should give especial attention to the export and import trade between 
Germany and the United Kingdom. The statements contained in 
this book, and repeated in many of the daily and weekly trade 
journals, to the effect that in recent years there had been an enormous 
displacement of British goods in the home market by those of German 
manufacture, are not borne out by Sir Courtenay Boyle’s figures. 
There has been no such recent “deluge” of German goods as the 
prevalence of the ubiquitous label ‘Made in Germany” upon their 
purchases had led many to believe. The Merchandise Marks Act of 
1887 had merely revealed a state of affairs that had long existed. In 
1880 our imports from Germany were valued at £24,555,000 ; in 
1888 they had advanced in value to £26,724,000 ; in 1895 they were 
only very slightly beyond the value of 1888, being £26,993,000. In 
considering this question of imports from Germany, two points, 
however, require attention. In the first place, there is an indirect 
export from Germany to the United Kingdom, through Holland, in 
addition to the direct export trade. Secondly, the periodic booms 
and depressions in international trade cause the comparisons of figures 
for single years to be wholly untrustworthy as an indication of the 
general tendency of trade. The fluctuations in the value of the 
export and import trade of all countries, but especially of that of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States during the last twenty- 
five years, have been so great, that one might safely undertake to 
prove anything one desired, if free to make a careful selection of the 
figures for single years. The errors caused by this latter difficulty 
are, of course, eliminated by taking averages over definite periods ; the 
errors caused by the former can be partially eliminated by taking the 
aggregate value of imports from Germany and Holland, when making 
comparisons of the nature of those under consideration. 

Following this method we find that, whilst in 1882 our average 
aggregate imports from Germany and Holland amounted in value to 
£50,070,000, in 1893 their value had increased to £54,797,000. 

Since the value of the imports from Holland had not decreased in 
the interval, it is perfectly safe to conclude that the increase in the 
value of our imports from Germany during the eleven years was 
under £4,750,000. This is undeniably an increase, but hardly one to 
justify some of the exaggerated statements as to the recent “deluge” 
of German-made goods. The alarming fact is not the increase, but the 
total. Already in 1882 we were importing £50,000,000 worth of 
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goods from Germany and Holland, but the majority of our people 
did not know it. The Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 revealed the 
fact to them, and has certainly done good service in directing public 
attention to a very serious state of affairs, however much it may have 
failed in other directions. 

With regard to our general export trade, as compared with that of 
other countries, the figures given in the Memorandum show, that when 
the figures for the years 1882 and 1893 are compared (taking five 
years’ averages), only one country—the United States—shows an 
increase; whereas the three leading European countries each show a 
decrease. The increase in the case of the United States is equal to 
10-2 per cent. on its export trade; the decrease in the case of the 
United Kingdom is equal to 3 per cent. The figures for the total 
exports of domestic produce ' of the five European countries and of 
the United States, have been reduced to diagrammatic form for purposes 
of comparison, and these diagrams are given on the opposite page. 
The irregularities of the curves prove how necessary it is to take 
averages over long periods for purposes of comparison between the 
figures of different years. The rapid fall in values of all articles of 
consumption nv doubt explains the comparative steadiness of these 
averages for the European countries in the period 1882-1893; but 
though the fall in prices may explain this, it does not lessen the fatal 
significance of this want of elasticity in the value of our export trade. 
Germany and the United Kingdom both possess rapidly growing 
populations, and on this account are bound to increase their export 
trade not only in volume, but in value, if a retrograde movement in 
the wages and the comfort of the workers is to be avoided. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle is evidently inclined to draw comfort from the 
fact that when the imports and the exports are calculated for the 
different countries, per head of their population, the United Kingdom 
stands far ahead of its rivals in trade.2? Thus, in the Quinquennial 
Period 1890-94, the average value of the exports per head in the 
United Kingdom was about double that of the exports per head of 
our three chief competitors; whilst the value of our imports per head 
was double that of the imports per head in France and Germany, 
and more than three times the value of the imports per head in the 
United States. This superiority in the value of exports and imports 
per head does not signify that we are more prosperous than other 
countries, and is rather a misleading return. The United States and 
Germany both produce a very large proportion of their own food 
supply, whilst Germany has for some years practically supplied the 
whole of her home demand for manufactured goods, and the United 

(1) These totals refer only to goods prodaced within the country named; goods 


imported for export purposes are not included. 
(2) See also Essays in Finance. Giffen. 1885. 
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States is following in her footsteps in this respect. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, produces a very small proportion of 
its food requirements, and has ceased, in these modern days, to 


Comparative Values 
of 


TOTAL EXPORTS of SPECIAL,(ie. DOMESTIC/PRODUCE, 
£ for the 15 Years 1880 1895. 











| KiNGDOM 
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FRANCE 
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supply the whole of the home demand for manufactured goods. The 

values of the imports and exports per head for the latter country are, 

therefore, necessarily much greater than the corresponding figures for 

the two former; and the difference is not a measure of greater com- 
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mercial prosperity, but of owr greater dependence upon foreign trade, A 
eountry with the values of its imports and exports per head at a 
vanishing point, might, under certain accompanying conditions, be 
wholly prosperous; whilst another country, with the same at a level 
even higher than that of our own, might be on the verge of industrial 
ruin. Summarised briefly, the results of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s 
investigations are as follows :— 

I. In the period 1880-1895 the United Kingdom and Germany have 
increased their populations by 4:6 and 7-0 millions respectively ; their 
export trade shows no corresponding expansion, but an absolute 
decline. The United States in the same period has added the enor- 
mous number of 19°4 millions to its population, equal to a gain in the 
fifteen years of 38 per cent., and has increased its export trade in 
value by seventeen millions, or 10-2 per cent. 

The present position of British Trade is, therefore, not satisfactory ; 
and the fact that in neither Germany, France, nor the United States 
is the progress of trade adequate for the needs of the growing 
populations does not make our own position the less serious or dis- 
turbing. 

II. If the United Kingdom is to maintain even its present level of 
prosperity under the present conditions of population and of manu- 
facture, it is absolutely necessary that its export trade should increase 
in value by about £2°6 millions annually. The population is 
increasing at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, and there is no hope 
that agricultural pursuits can absorb any marked proportion of this 
increase under the existing conditions of land tenure, and in the 
absence of protective duties on food or grain. We must continue to 
export manufactures, in exchange for food-stuffs. With a larger 
number each year to feed, it is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
increase the value of our exports. Taking the value touched in the 
year 1890, as the base of calculation, it is found that an average 
increase of £2°6 millions annually in the value of our export trade, 
requires that the present upward movement shall continue until the year 
1899, and that our export trade shall amount in value to £285,000,000 
in that year. Can we venture to hope that such an expansion will be 
realised The cautious tone of the conclusions, at which Sir Cour- 
tenay Boyle has arrived, by a study of the figures contained in the 
Memorandum, is not very reassuring in this respect. On pages 28 and 
29 of his Report, are to be found the following remarks :— 

‘*(1) The increase of population in Germany and the United States has re- 
cently been greater than the increase in the United Kingdom, and those countries, 
enjoying as they have a period of peace which has lasted for nearly a quarter of a 
century, have rapidly developed manufacturing and industrial power. 

‘* (2) As with ourselves, so with those countries, the set of population has been 
to the towns; necessarily, therefore, there has been a more vigorous search than 
formerly for an outlet for the power above referred to. 
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** (3) We are still greatly ahead of either country in our power of manufacture 
for export, so much so that up to the present the gains of either in this respect 
have had no very serious effect upon our trade ;! but beginning from a lower 
level, each country is for the moment travelling upwards more mapidly than we 
are, who occupy a much higher eminence. 

**(4) If peace is maintained both Germany and the United States, and (to 
some extent) France also, are certain to increase their rate of upward movement. 

‘*(5) Their competition with us in neutral markets, and even in our home 
markets, will probably, unless we ourselves are active, become increasingly 
serious. Every year will add to their acquired capital and skill, and they will 
have larger and larger additions to their population to draw upon. 

‘*(6) It is necessary, therefore, more than ever, that attention should be given, 
in the United Kingdom, to the business of manufacturing for export. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the increase in wealth, in foreign countries, is, on the 
whole, unfavourable to us. The richer neighbouring nations are the better for 
us, and for the rest of the world, in the long run. But the change of conditions 
must be recognised, and we can scarcely expect to maintain our past undoubted 
pre-eminence, at any rate without strenuous effort, and careful and energetic 
improvement in method.’’ 

This continued growth of populations dependent upon manufac- 
tures, is the serious feature of the situation. Both Germany and the 
United States now possess urban populations nearly equal to our own. 
The numbers for the United States are most startling. In 1880, the 
urban population was estimated at eleven and a quarter millions; in 
1890 it had grown to eighteen and a quarter millions; at the present 
date it cannot be far short of twenty-five millions. Such a rapid 
increase of population dependent for livelihood upon manufactures, 
necessarily demands new outlets for trade, and the exploitation of 
new markets. The United States is a rival in our trade, to be feared 
even more than Germany ; for her rate of growth far surpasses that 
of the latter country, and her total population at the present date, is 
certainly near, if not over, seventy millions in number. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle in the Memorandum fully realises the signifi- 
cance of this change; but one cannot see very clearly how the 
recommendation to our manufacturers to become more “active” 
(§ 5) can reduce the ser/owsness of the increased competition they will 
be called upon to face. The industrial competition must inevitably 
slowly increase; no increased activity on the part of our home manu- 
facturers can prevent it. There are other facts, in addition to those 
already alluded to, which increase the seriousness of the present 
outlook. There is no mention of these in the Memorandum; but 
they must certainly be taken into account, in attempting to forecast 
the future. 

The nations of the East are commencing to manufacture articles 
and commodities, for which they have hitherto been wholly dependent 
upon the nations of the West. Russia, India, China, and Japan, are 
now aspiring to become manufacturing countries; and though, 


(1) This is certainly a questionable conclusion. 
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excepting in the case of Japan, we may expect the development of 
manufactures to be slow, still this double pressure of competition from 
the East and from the West must increase our future difficulties.’ 
It is hardly necessary to quote facts or figures in support of this 
statement regarding the development of manufactures in the Kast; 
but to prevent any misapprehension as to its reality or importance, 
the following facts are given :— 

(a) In 1876, England supplied 82 per cent. of the total cotton 
yarn, imported into Hong-Kong, China, and Japan. 

In 1894 the percentage had fallen to 143, the produce of the Indian 
and Japanese cotton mills having entirely displaced the Lancashire 
spun cotton.? 

(4) In 1875, Japan commenced to spin cotton for the home market. 
In 1894, the whole of the home consumption in the lower counts of yarn 
was supplied by the native mills, an export trade with China had been 
commenced, and attention was being turned to the manufacture of the 
finer counts for another branch of the home demand.* 

(c) One of the largest and best known Lancashire engineering 
works has been, in recent years, occupied in turning out complete 
machinery equipments for new cotton-mills in the East. 

In view of these facts, which prove not only past success, but rapid 
development of the cotton spinning industry in the East, it is interest- 
ing to note the total imports of this quarter of the world, and the 
proportion of this total which this country has supplied. In the years 
1893-95, the annual average was as follows :— 





| Imports. Percentage 
| Country. imran avwws. cog 


| From all Countries. | From U. Kingdom. U. Kingdom. 
! 


| 


| | 


Russia . * - | £44,177,000 | £11,967,000 | 27 
India . i : 86,072,000 | 62,067,000 72 
China . : « 28,700,000 | 5,295,000 18 | 
Japan . » _ 12,685,000 4,193,000 33 


. 








Our export trade with the East is shown by these figures to amount 
in aggregate value to £83,000,000. It is, therefore, a most important 
division of our export trade, and the growth of manufactures in the 
East cannot be regarded with equanimity. Nor will this competition 


(1) ‘*In the future we have to fear not German competition, but that of our 
colonists beyond the seas, and perhaps that of our American cousins most of all, besides 
that of the cheap labour of the vast populations of climes where Europeans cannot 
work with advantage. It is folly to suppose that Lancashire can continue much longer 
to spin cotton for the world; but America, Egypt, India, Japan, and sooner or later 
China also, will deprive us of the trade—not Germany—for she will suffer proportion- 
ately with ourselves.’’—Professor Armstrong in Nature, March 4, 1897. 

(2) Cf. Article in this Review by Mr. Grundy, 1895, vol. 58, p. 612; also ‘*The 
Trade of the Empire,’’ Blue- Book, 1897, p. 323. (8) Ibid. 
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from the East be confined to one or two industries. Though up to 
the present date it has been chiefly confined, as regards our own 
country, to the cotton and jute manufacturing industries, there eannot 
be the slightest doubt that it will extend to others. The raw materials 
of manufacture are much more widely scattered than was supposed 
earlier in the century. Coal and iron have been found in many 
countries of the globe where their occurrence was unsuspected 
twenty years ago. There is no necessity for long periods of train- 
ing or education to intervene before new industries, demanding 
skilled labour, can be successfully carried on in these countries. 
Half-a-dozen trained Europeans, as managers and foremen, could, in 
twelve months, teach any industry to willing orientals; and England 
and Germany contain many hundreds of such men, ready to go to any 
country or into any climate, if sufficient inducement be offered in the 
form of pay. The writer is quite aware that differences of opinion 
exist as to the results that may be expected in the future from this 
development of manufacturing industry in the East. The view held 
by the older school of political economists was, that growth of industry 
in any country in the world must ultimately benefit our own, and this 
view finds expression in Paragraph 6 of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s Conelu- 
sions (see p. 29). In the particular case under consideration it will be 
potted out that we gain in three directions. (1) The production of 
machinery for these mills in the East is a direct gain to our engineer- 
ing industry. (2) The increased prosperity of the cotton-workers in 
the East, drawn from field labour or other less remunerative occupation, 
adds to their purchasing power, and increases the demand for “ other” 
goods. (3) Capital and workers are set free at home, to “ flow ” into 
new industries. On examining these “ gains,” carefully and in detail, 
they are found to be much less real than they appear. The demand for 
machinery for these new mills can necessarily only be a transitory gain 
to our engineering industry. The works that have so recently been 


occupied in completing these orders for the East can twn out one 


complete mill equipment per week. This gain, therefore, to our export 
trade is one that will quickly pass away. Further, this supply of 
machinery for the mills of the far East is a * gain” that could only 
happen at the present date. In ten years’ time Japan will certainly be in 
position to supply the East with machinery, more cheaply than our- 
selves. With regard to the second gain, that of an increased market for 
“other” goods, it is necessary to remember that the whole raison (etre 
for the establishment and growth of the cotton industry in these eastern 
lands is—cheaper production. For a given output of yarn, less is 
paid in wages, therefore, than would have been paid for the same pro- 
duction of yarn at home. There is consequently a smaller sum to 
commence with. This sum is distributed to a larger number of 
operatives, for the Bombay mill-hand is not so efficient as his 
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Lancashire rival. A larger proportion is therefore spent on necessaries 
of life—food and shelter; that is, upon expenditure which benefits 
local industries, and not those of the United Kingdom. The surplus 
that remains for purchase of those “ other” goods is therefore smaller 
than would have been the case if English operatives had spent the 
same wages at home; and with the growing development of manufac- 
tures in the East, the proportion of this surplus which is spent upon 
English-made manufactures is certain to diminish. It is, then, difficult 
to see how this expenditure is to balance the loss we suffer by the 
transfer of the industry from this country to the East. 

The third “ gain” is no less illusory. Capital sunk in machinery 
or plant for any particular industry, does not “flow” into another 
without great loss. Taking the particular case under consideration, it 
is evident that a cotton-mill, and the machinery it contains, is of slight 
value except for spinning cotton. It would no doubt be pleasant for 
all parties if it could be used for producing—say, cycles or motor cars, 
and if the factory hands could all instantly adapt themselves to the 
requirements of these new industries. Such industrial transformations 
do not happen, however—except on paper. "What does take place is 
the following: The capital sunk in the decaying industry is almost 
entirely lost. Of the operatives, some emigrate to the United States 
or to one of the other countries where cotton-mills exist, and resume: 
their old occupation. In most cases this means their loss as consumers 
of British-made goods. Others drift into casual labour at home, and 
even if they do not become an absolute burden to the community, 
their purchasing power is seriously diminished. A few of the hardie1 
ones emigrate to British Colonies, and attempt to earn their livelihood 
by some out-door occupation. If sufficiently strong and healthy they 
develop into sturdy settlers; but cotton-spinning is not a good 
preparation for such a life, and many no doubt ultimately succumb to 
its physical hardships. 

This inquiry into the alleged “ gains” that follow the development 
of industry in other countries, proves that in this particular case we 
shall lose much more than we gain. The whole tendency of the 
present industrial developments in the East is in a similar manner 
detrimental to our interests as a manufacturing nation, since these 
not only retard the expansion of our export trade, but influence 
adversely the home trade, by reducing the number of consumers in 
this country. 

The two hindrances to the expansion of our export trade which 
have been considered, namely, the increasingly fierce competition of 
the Western nations, and the rapid industrial development in the East, 
are external ones. 

A third one, now to be considered, is an internal hindrance, and is 
caused by the strength and number of our Trades Union organizations. 
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These have gained, in this country, a position of the greatest 
importance and authority, and they have undoubtedly helped the 
workers in nearly all our skilled industries, and in some of our un- 
skilled ones, to attain a level of comfort higher than that obtaining 
in any other European country. This improvement in the rewards of 
labour, and in its collective power, might be wholly advantageous 
were there no such thing as foreign competition, and were Trades 
Union officials more alive to the dangers of driving industries into 
foreign hands. In some few manufacturing industries, where great 
skill and deftness, or great physical strength are necessary, it is no 
doubt true that high wages and short hours are most economical ; 
and in these industries we need not fear competition from the 
less well-fed and over-worked artizans of Germany or Belgium. 
But in the majority of our industries, this is not so true, and in 
these the better conditions of labour obtaining in this country only 
serve to increase the cost of production, and to handicap us in com- 
peting with the foreign-made goods in the home or neutral markets of 
the world. Unfortunately the development of Trades Unionism 
abroad is slow, and that equalization of the conditions of labour in 
different countries which an International Trades Unionism would 
make possible, is very far, at present, from realisation. This check 
upon the expansion of manufacturing industries is not felt by 
Germany or Belgium; but the difficulty arising from unequal condi- 
tions of labour will become a European question when the Eastern 
nations have entered upon the second stage of their industrial develop- 
ment, and have commenced to sell, in outside markets, the products of 
their mills and factories. How can the European worker who regards 
2s. 6d. per day as an irreducible minimum compete with the Eastern 
labourer who is content with one-fifth, or less, of this amount ? ? 

The outlook, as regards the future of our export trade under the 
existing conditions, is the reverse of promising. Briefly summarized, 
our difficulties are an increasingly keen competition from Germany 
and the United States; the gradual loss of our trade with the East 
by the development of local industries; and a blind and obstinate 
Trades Unionism at home that refuses to recognise our dependence 
upon foreign markets for our continued prosperity. 

ITI. It is not surprising that the present position of the industries of 
our country, handicapped as they are in so many various ways, should 
have led to the suggestion of remedies for the evils from which they 
suffer. There are only two proposals made by advocates of non-fiscal 
reforms that claim our attention. On page 29 of the Memorandum, 


(1) ‘*It is abundantly shown by all the returns that throughout the Empire the cause 
which principally operates to let in foreign goods is their greater cheapness.—‘‘ Trade 
of the Empire,’’ B/ue-Book, p. 8. 

(2) In India, unskilled labourers receive from 3}d. to 7}d. per day. 
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Sir Courtenay Boyle gives, in paragraphs 6 to 9, what may be 
regarded as the official prescription for effecting a relief of the 
present situation. 

Paragraphs 8 and 9 are the most important, and are given in full 
below :— 

**(8) The solution of the question of how best to develop and increase our 
competing power, is one to which the State can only give limited assistance. 
The commercial position of the United Kingdom has been attained, and must be 
kept up in the future by the untiring zeal and energy of the industrial community. 
The work of seeking out new customers, providing commodities that customers 
will buy, exploiting new markets, and elaborating new methods, rests with the 
individual. The State can only afford encouragement and help. 

“(9) What the Government can do is to facilitate the supply of accurate and 
carefully collected information ; and in the discharge of this duty I venture to 
think we are somewhat behindhand.’’ 


In face of the exceedingly great difficulties enumerated in the 
earlier part of this article, these recommendations certainly seem in- 
sufficient to restore to our industries and export trade their earlier 
prosperity, or to maintain that annual expansion of the latter, which 
has been shown to be necessary. New markets cannot continually be 
found as we are driven from the old ones. The natural limits of the 
inhabited parts of the earth bar unlimited expansion in this direction. 
Further, some of the markets that still remain to be opened up to 
commerce will be under foreign control, and will be guarded by hostile 
tariffs—tariffs directed against goods of our own country. Under the 
most favouring conditions, that is when the market is one under 
British influence, our fiscal policy obliges us to allow its trade to be 
diverted largely to other countries; and the difficulties treated of in 
detail in Part II. of this article, operate to prevent the greatest pos- 
sible benefit resulting to our own country from its development. With 
regard to the question of customers and their wants, it may be admitted 
that our competitors, especially the Germans, are at present more 
pushing, and are showing a greater readiness to please customers than 
we ourselves ; but to suppose that an equal energy on the part of our 
manufacturers would entirely redress the balance of trade, and coun- 
teract the whole of the disadvantages under which our export trade 
labours, is an optimistic belief that can only be held by refusing to 
recognise the seriousness of the growing pressure from competing 
nations, less heavily handicapped for this industrial struggle than 
our own. 

The second non-fiscal remedy proposed, is that of a more thorough 
organization of our Technical schools and colleges, and the introduc- 
tion of a systematic scheme of secondary education. It is obviously 
impossible, within the limits of this article, to enter upon any full 
discussion of this question; but while recognising clearly that we 
have not in the past paid as much attention as we ought to the 
scientific principles upon which our industries are based, and that the 
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Germans have benefited by our neglect, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the beneficial effects upon our trade, which the supporters of this 
reform expect to see follow in its wake, are probably much over- 
estimated. The United States, which, in this respect, is not very 
differently situated to our own country, is quite as formidable a com- 
petitor as Germany; and if these two nations and our own had pro- 
ceeded pari passu in this matter of technical education, it is very 
questionable whether the present relative proportions of the world’s 
trade would have been greatly different. The determining factor in 
the case of the three countries named is quite as much that of popula- 
tion, as of educational advantages. While fully admitting therefore, 
that a greater attention to this subject by English manufacturers will 
tend to improve our position, the opinion must nevertheless be ex- 
pressed that this reform alone, or these two non-fiscal reforms 
together, will not completely balance the increasing difficulties of the 
United Kingdom as a manufacturing country. 

IV. Turning now to those suggested reforms which involve a 
change in the fiscal policy of this or other countries, it is necessary to 
first mention the proposals of those who believe that Free Trade 
principles are still likely to be accepted, at some future date, by the 
other nations of the earth; and who consider that the only reform for 
which we can hope or work, is that of the complete abolition of 
Protective Duties in all the markets of the world.’ The discussion of 
the probable effects of Free Trade all round, would, however, be 
exceedingly academic at the present juncture; for not one of the 
leading manufacturing nations shows the slightest inclination to 
change its present fiscal policy. After fifty years of argument and 
practical example by the United Kingdom, the only two other countries 
in which the people govern—France and the United States—have 
decided by larger majorities than ever, not only to maintain, but to 
increase their Protective Duties on goods of foreign origin. One may 
regret the fact, but it is an unmistakable proof that Free Trade prin- 
ciples are making no headway amongst our nearer neighbours. Free 
Trade all round is, therefore, a policy that it is wholly beyond our 
power to hasten forward, and one which we shall probably never see 
realised. 

The remaining two fiscal reforms are more within the range of 
practical polities, for they only require the consent of a majority of 
our own countrymen in order that they should be carried into 
effect. These two proposals have been received with an uncompro- 

(1) Sir G. Baden Powell, in an article on ‘“‘ Imperial Free Trade” in the June issue 
of this Review professes to see in Canada’s recent adoption of a Preferential Tariff for 
goods coming from Free Trade countries a step towards the realization of this ideal. 
If he seriously believes that this action on the part of Canada will lead Germany, 
France, or the United States to change their present Protective Policy for one based on 


Free Trade principles, he is certainly much more hopeful than the writer of this 
article. 
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mising hostility by the present-day exponents of the old, Free Trade 
doctrines ; for they each require the imposition of Protective Duties 
upon some classes of imports into the United Kingdom. The “ Fair 
Traders” would impose such duties in favour of the home producers 
only ; those who support a scheme of commercial federation of the 
Empire would impose them in the interest of all the producers 
within its bounds. Since the second proposal is the only one of the 
two that is receiving serious consideration at the present time, and 
since the objections to be urged against it are largely common to both 
schemes, the discussion of the probable effects of such a change in our 
fiscal policy will be confined to those that might be expected to follow 
the establishment of an Imperial Customs Union for the Empire, that 
is, of Free Trade within the Empire. In the first place it is well to 
point out that the adoption of such a scheme would lead to a trial of 
Free Trade principles within a perfectly definite area of the earth’s 
surface, yet one embracing countries of such wide area and varied 
climate, and people of such diverse race and character, that the condi- 
tions under which this trial of Free Trade principles would be made 
would be fairly representative of those which would obtain if all the 
countries of the world were to adopt a Free Trade policy. Since the 
establishment of an Imperial Customs Union would thus be, not a 
retrograde, but a forward movement in the application of Free Trade 
principles, it is certainly surprising that it has been so ruthlessly con- 
demned by Free Traders. If it be true that a world-wide Free Trade 
policy would benefit all who shared in it, then it must be equally true 
that lesser benefits will result from the initiation of such a policy over 
smaller areas, if these areas be sufficiently representative of the whole. 

Turning now toa consideration of the economic objections which 
are urged against the proposal, the most important is undoubtedly 
that based upon the relationship between the value of our exports 
and the imports of our Colonies and Dependencies. Ifthe United 
Kingdom at present is producing manufactured goods for export in 
value much exceeding that of the total imports of these classes of 
goods in the various portions of the Empire, it is evident that the 
time is not yet ripe for the establishment of an Imperial Customs 
Union. There must exist a fairly adequate market for our goods 
within the Empire, before we can afford to sacrifice many of our 
present markets outside it. In order to enable a judgment to be 
formed upon this question, it is necessary to obtain figures showing 
the total value of the manufactured goods exported from the United 
Kingdom over a period of years, and corresponding figures for the 
value of the total imports of the same class of goods for the United 
Kingdom and other countries forming the Empire. The United 
Kingdom imports of manufactured goods’ are included in this 
estimate, because one of the chief gains that would result for us, 


1) In 1892, their value was £65,440,000 ; in 1888, £57,793,000. 
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from a scheme of commercial federation, would be that we should 
supply the whole of the home market with our own manufactures, 
and that we should no longer import goods that we can make our- 
selves. The figures relating to the values of the exports and imports 
of manufactured goods for the United Kingdom have been taken 
from the Memorandum, and may be regarded as trustworthy. Those 
relating to the values of the imports of manufactured goods for our 
chief Colonial possessions and for India, have been obtained by an 
analysis of the returns from official sources, published in the Dmperia/ 
Institute Year Book. The countries whose imports are included in 
the totals given below are the United Kingdom, India, Canada, Cape 
Colony, Natal, Australasia, New Zealand, and the West Indies. No 
claim is made for the absolute correctness of these figures, but it is 
believed they are sufficiently accurate to enable a judgment to be 
formed upon the question under discussion. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS. 


1888. 1889, 1890. 1891. | 1892, 


Total ExportsU. K. . . | £209,276,000 £219,667,000 | £229,868,000 | £214,532,000 | £196,621,502 


Total Imports (of the | 
Empire). .... 164,055,000 173,907,000 173,819,000 183,686,000 172,695,000 


These figures prove that although the Empire is not yet in a posi- 
tion of equilibrium, as regards the exports and imports of manu- 
factured goods, it is not very far distant from such a point; and, since 
we might reasonably hope to retain some portion of the present 
external export trade, the deficiency shown above would be supplied 
from this source of trade. The proposed change is therefore not 
fraught with very great risks to our manufactures. 

The second objection urged against the proposal is a similar one 
with regard to the relation between the value of the imports of food- 
stuffs into the United Kingdom and the value of the exports of 
these by our Colonies and Dependencies. Here, again, it is claimed 
that a balance in value of exports and imports must exist, before the 
proposed change can be regarded as one free from economic danger. 

The results of an investigation similar to that undertaken in the 
case of manufactures and covering the same eight countries are given 
below :— 

FOOD-STUFFS., 


1888, | 1889. | 1890. } 1891. | 1892. 
| 


Total Imports U. K. . . | £156,966,000 | £171,440,000 £173,854,000 | £184,760,000 | £184,803,000 


Total Exports (of the 


Empire) . 42,878,000 43,873,000 49,195,000 | 55,137,000 53,294,000 


These figures prove that the impire is very far distant from a 
position of self-dependence in regard to its food supply. No one can 
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doubt, however, its ability to produce sufficient food to feed its peoples. 
Canada and New Zealand, to say nothing of the home country, 
possess excellent corn-growing districts, and Professor James Long? 
has calculated that 55,000 farmers, settled on 100-acre farms in 
Canada, could supply the present deficiency in wheat. Nor would it 
be absolutely essential to the success of a scheme of commercial federa- 
tion for the Empire, that before the inauguration of the change the 
food supply should be wholly produced within it. An excessive pro- 
duction of any commodity within its bounds might lead to economic 
difficulties; but a deficiency in production could always be supple- 
mented from without by purchases from other countries. 

Turning now to a consideration of the objections of lesser impor- 
tance, the first that claims notice is the plea that the change would 
cause an increase in the price of both food-stuffs and manufactured 
goods. This may probably be accepted as a true statement, since it is 
cheapness alone that causes food-stuffs of non-Colonial origin to find 
i market in this country ; and it is cheaymess, again, that causes manu- 
factured goods of foreign make? to supplant British-made goods in 
the home and Colonial markets. 

But the importance of this objection depends chiefly upon the 
extent of this rise in prices; and those who regard it as a fatal one 
to any scheme of commercial federation, seem to forget that the 
margin between the costs of British-made goods and those of foreign 
manufacture, or between the costs of Colonial produce and that of 
countries external to the Empire, is only great in comparatively few 
> In the majority of cases the difference in the cost of 
production is small; and yet such slight differences are sufficient to 
turn trade into foreign channels, and to hamper the development of 
some home or Colonial industry. The trade competition between 
producers scattered over such a world-wide Empire would certainly 
tend to keep the prices of food-stuffs and manufactured goods within 
reasonable limits; and, if necessary, a law prohibiting the formation 


instances.’ 


of gigantic trusts or monopolies in the more important industries, 
would still further guard against any wnidue inflation of prices. 

Nor must it be forgotten, in considering this question of a possible 
rise in price, that many of the foreign articles which displace those of 
home or Colonial origin in the United Kingdom, are produced under 
conditions of labour which we forbid ; and that the difference in price 
is, in many cases, chiefly due to this difference in conditions of labour. 

By our continued purchase of such goods we are thus assisting to 
maintain, in other lands, conditions which we have condemned as bad 
at home. The inconsistency is obvious. Under equal conditions of 
labour and equal laws, there are few articles of food, or dress, or luxury, 

(1) Ninetcenth Century, 1896, 21. 
(2) ** Trade of the Empire,’’ Blue-Book, p. 8. 
(3) In these cases, of course, it might be necessary to impose nc duty. 
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that could not be produced as cheaply within the British Empire as 
without it. The price, then, that we should be called upon to pay 
for these, after a scheme of commercial federation for the Empire had 
been inaugurated, would only be a fair one, and in accordance with 
the standard of living which had received the general sanction for 
our labouring classes. That being so, no true lover of his country 
could cavil at the slightly higher price he might be obliged to pay. 

Another objection that may be urged against the scheme is that 
such a safe-guarded commerce would lead to stereotyped methods of 
production and of manufacture ; and that the spur which, under the 
present conditions of International commerce, is always acting to keep 
producers and manufacturers up to the highest level of efficiency, and 
ready to adopt the latest inventions, would be abolished. The 
answer given to the previous objection contains the answer to this 
one. The competition between producers and manufacturers scat- 
tered over such an enormous Empire would certainly suffice to keep 
methods of production at a high level of efficiency, if a law against 
trusts and monopolies were in existence. Competition would still 
exist ; competition from those possessing unfair advantages as regards 
labour conditions or State bounties would alone be destroyed. 

The third and final objection which will be considered is that based 
upon the present fiscal policy of our Colonies. It has been argued 
that Free Trade within the Empire is impossible, because most of our 
Colonies raise their revenue chiefly from customs duties on imports, 
and to exempt imports of British origin would leave them with a very 
big deficit in their Budget accounts. But commercial federation 
demands only preferential treatment of goods produced within the 
Empire, and it is a matter of indifference whether this is obtained by 
admitting British goods free and imposing a small duty on those of 
foreign origin, or by imposing a large duty on the latter and a small 
one on the former. The effect in the latter case is that while the 
revenue is maintained at the required level, a preferential treatment 
is also accorded to goods of certain origin, and this is the plan which 
has been adopted by Canada, as regards the United Kingdom and New 
South Wales. If a colony desired to collect its revenue in this way, 
it would be as free to do so under a scheme of commercial federation 
as it is now. 

Having considered the objections that are usually urged against 
the proposal under discussion in detail, a few of the advantages which 
it offers may be briefly noticed. 

The first and most important is, that it would appear to promise 
that steady increase in the demand for our manufactured goods 
which was shown in the earlier part of this article to be essential to 
our continued prosperity as a manufacturing nation. The Empire is 
largely made up of countries and lands, very partially occupied and 
developed. The growth of population in such countries is always 
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more rapid than in the over-crowded European countries; and there- 
fore there is every prospect that had we the monopoly of the market 
for manufactured goods that these countries offer, the necessities of 
the more slowly increasing manufacturing population at home would 
be fully met. The second advantage is, that it would remove the 
danger which now threatens some of our industries, of extermination 
by State-subsidised foreign ones (c.y., our colonial sugar industry) or 
by foreign industries carried on under much less onerous conditions 
of life and labour. With regard to the latter there is, it is true, an 
alternative to extermination ; the reduction of the workers’ standard 
of wages and comfort to the foreign level, at present that of 
Germany, later on that of Japan, Russia, or China. Our workers 
appear to regard the latter as the greater evil of the two; and so far 
have shown little disposition to accommodate themselves to the 
exigencies of international trade-competition. The present dispute in 
the engineering trade is an example of their usual attitude on this 
question. This change in our fiscal policy, which is so often described 
as one which will benefit the capitalist alone, is, in reality, one that 
will chiefly benefit the worker. The capitalist will still suffer competi- 
tion from his brother capitalist, whereas the worker will be protected 
from the competition of foreign workers, whose standard of wages and 
comfort is lower than his own. 

The final gain which will be mentioned is, that this change would 
tend to strengthen the bonds between the mother country and her 
Colonies, and would prepare the way for that later political federation 
of the Empire which all Britons proud of their name and race 
hope some day to see established. Commercial federation must 
either precede political federation or accompany it, and there are 
many reasons why its occurrence first would be the more desirable. 
A mother country producing manufactured goods chiefly for use at 
home or in her Colonies, and Colonies producing food supplies and raw 
materials for the mother country, would be obliged by the necessities 
of this interchange in goods to study and take the deepest interest in 
each others’ welfare. Such a study and interest would be an immense 
assistance in developing the resources of the Empire, and would pro- 
duce that deeper knowledge of the needs and claims of each portion 
of it upon which a scheme of political federation might be safely 
based. 

In closing the consideration of this proposal, it may be well to 
remark that the commercial federation of the Empire, involving, as it 
will, alteration in our fiscal relations with other countries, can only 
occur when a very decisive majority in the United Kingdom has been 
won over to its support. The extension of the franchise has placed 
the final decision upon questions of this character in the hands of 
the working classes. Their education on this subject will be a matter 
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of time, and it is perfectly clear that their support will only be won 
for the change by convincing them that it is one which will benefit 
not only the Empire, but themselves.. Some may assert that this fact 
will prove an insuperable obstacle to the realization of this dream of 
an Imperial Unity. Time will show. The conversion of the working 
classes to the Imperial idea may, after all, happen with startling 
rapidity.’ 

The conclusion to which this discussion of the future of our trade 
has thus led, is, therefore, that the creation of an Imperial Customs 
Union appears to offer the most promising means of escape from our 
present and future difficulties. 

It may indeed be questioned whether such a self-dependent Empire 
is possible, and whether the increased speed of production of all the 
commodities of exchange, now possible owing to the use of new sources 
of power, improved methods of manufacture, and machines of won- 
derful ingenuity, has not made the supply of wider and wider areas 
of the earth and greater and greater numbers of its population, an 
absolute necessity of commercial existence. If this view be correct, 
and if the present industrial organization of society is such, that no 
nation, however wide the area of earth which it may cover, nor how- 
ever great the number of its people, can exist by merely supplying with 
the necessaries and luxuries of life those who live under its flag, then 
there would seem to be only two possible paths of future development. 

The first—that leading to a reorganization of society upon a social- 
istic basis demands for its ultimate success vast numbers of utterly 
unselfish individuals. The evolution of these, under modern conditions 
of life, is slow, and it is the writer’s opinion that the average man is 
becoming daily more selfish and less inclined to sacrifice himself in 
any way for the general welfare of the race. The number of those 
who give an intellectual assent to the principles of State-socialism may 
possibly be increasing (in Germany this is certainly the case), but 
there is no corresponding growth of that spirit of self-sacrifice which 
is essential to the success of the Socialist’s ideal. 

The second path of industrial development is that upon which we 
are at present travelling. It leads to an international industrial war- 
fare of the most savage intensity. This warfare, if it be permitted to 
proceed to its logical issue, can have but one result—the reduction of 
the standard of life and comfort in all countries to the lowest level at 
which human beings in any part of the world are willing to exist. 

Joun B. C. Kersnaw, F.L.C. 

(1) “I am convinced that there are thousands—and perhaps millions—of English- 
men who, while shrinking from sacrificing the integrity of our Free-Trade policy to 
bulster up weak industries or in support of private interests, would yet willingly and 
gladly see it modified to promote the great cause of Imperial Unity.’-—Extract from 
article entitled ‘‘ England’s Opportunity,’’ by Henry Birchenough, Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1897. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 


Dvurtinc the last fifty years there has been a marked innovation in 
our literature in the free discussion of military-political questions 
and of strategical and other pertinent features affecting our future 
operations in wars. Information and suggestions that used formerly 
to be kept sacred for the purposes of State are now blurted out broad- 
cast ; and what, in foreign countries, dare not be divulged or spoken of 
except under liability to the direst penalties is, in our free country, 
treated and almost claimed as public property. This is especially the 
case with reference to the several features of what is known as the 
Eastern Question. But the latest innovation, a startling departure 
from the time-honoured reticence of our great commanders, is that a 
modern Czesar has come forward as the historian of his own achieve- 
ments in the field. But this is forgiven to Lord Roberts by the 
universal verdict on his Forty-One Years in India. For the book has 
fascinated the nation by the author’s pleasant and easy style, the Jon- 
homie of his personal references, the smoothness of his narrative, and 
the intensely interesting features of the events with which he has had 
‘ to deal, as well as his own prominent and intimate share in them. 
His career was from the first bright, fortunate, and successful. 
The son of General Sir Abraham Roberts, an able and influential 
officer, well known for his sound judgment and advice in the first 
Afghan war—educated at Eton—he obtained his commission in the 
Bengal Artillery, from Addiscombe, when past the age of nineteen, 
considerably older than the majority of his comrades. On reaching 
India, in 1852, he joined his regiment, and was very soon posted to 
Peshawur, where he became his father’s A.D.C. With this position 
and his own brisk and genial temperament, he soon became a favourite 
in the society there, and intimate with its leaders. It included an 
exceptionally large number of men who had already made their mark 
or were about to do so in the times then impending ; such as Edwardes, 
Chamberlain, John Nicholson, Henry Norman, and the Lumsdens. 
He was in consequence soon nominated to the Army Staff in the 
(Quartermaster General’s Department, in preference, probably, to 
many rivals who had seen service in the Punjab and Burmah wars ; 
was permanently appointed to it in 1857; and, never leaving it, rose 
in it until he became its head seventeen years afterwards. In 1878, 
when Quartermaster General of the Army, he was selected for the 
command of the frontier force (a force to which he had never 
belonged), in anticipation of being soon appointed ruler of the Punjab 
and Afghan frontier (a tract of country of the administration of 
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which he had had no practical knowledge). But, with reference to 
the frontier force, Lord Lytton had the ill-fated Sir George Colley as 
his mentor in military matters; while, in regard to the Punjab and 
political affairs, his view was that it was necessary to change whatever 
had been inaugurated by a Lawrence, and that this could not be better 
effected than by a new régime guided by the intelligence and energy 
which had captivated him in Roberts. But this latter proposal fell 
through, as the war with Afghanistan broke out, and Roberts was 
appointed to the command of the central of three columns which 
were to operate against that wild country. Since then his career is 
a matter of public history, and includes his part in the two Afghan 
campaigns, his appointment as Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa, his Command-in-Chief in Madras, then in India, and 
now in Ireland. 

Lord Roberts has seen a vast amount of service. Its list includes,— 

The North-West Frontier Expedition. 

The Mutiny—with Chamberlain’s movable column, throughout. the 
Siege of Delhi, with the column to Agra and Cawnpore, at the Relief 
of Lucknow, at the battle of Cawnpore and other engagements, at 
the Siege and Capture of Lucknow. 

The Umbeyla Campaign. 

The Abyssinian War. 

The Lushai Expedition. 

The two Afghan Campaigns, with the battles of the Peiwar Kotul, 
Charasia, Kabul and Sherpore, Candahar, and the march to it from 
Kabul. 

Subsequent expeditions and campaigns conducted by others under 
his Command-in-Chief. 

Truly a good list, in all of which he took a more or less pro- 
minent part. 

We do not propose to follow Lord Roberts through the several 
phases of his career, but rather to dwell on their most important and 
significant episodes, and on some features of his own account of them. 
It is clear, to start with, that his rapid progress and success, once-he 
attracted notice through his Peshawur connection, lay in his own 
personality ; the opinions held of his worth and capacity ; the strong 
friendships he formed with men of weight and influence, and his own 
shrewdness and good sense in the guidance of his career. He was 
offered other posts, but he elected to stand by the Quartermaster 
General’s Department for his advancement. 

His first experience of importance was during the Mutiny, and 
especially in its earlier days, when he was connected with the vigorous 
measures adopted at Peshawur and the march of the movable column, 
which brought him into close relations with General John Nicholson, 
and may fairly be held to have coloured his future military principles 
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in thought and action. He describes, with enthusiastic admiration 
of his hero, his splendid personality and masterful force of character. 
But in doing this, his account, which is reasonable when based on the 
impressions of youthful ardour, is unfortunate as the expression of the 
opinions of so distinguished a veteran as Lord Roberts. He assails 
the general in command, General Wilson; and he attributes to 
Nicholson, as if to be commended, language and intentions in regard 
to his chief which had much better be forgotten. General Wilson 
was in the utmost anxiety —in fact, in a terrible dilemma; believing, 
on the one hand, that the proposed plan of attack would fail, but 
recognising that, if he did not attack, the resulting danger—one 
affecting the fate of India—would be equally great. But he did what 
was right ; he accepted the scheme proposed by his proper advisers, 
and arranged to carry it out. His hesitation and the fullness of his 
inquiry before deciding were quite justifiable. It is just as well that 
Nicholson’s intentions and language were of that privacy in which 
they should have remained buried. Much may be pardoned and 
allowed to the impulses of a man of heroic stamp which would be 
condemned if they followed on calm deliberation. These remarks 
apply also to the episode of General Wilson’s communications—con- 
sultative, not dictative—with General Chamberlain after the assault 
had taken place, and untrue reports had reached him of the repulse 
of several of the columns of attack. 

After Delhi was captured, a brigade was sent down from the army 
there towards Cawnpore, with Roberts on its staff. It took Agra on 
its way, and on arriving there was surprised and attacked by a body 
of mutineers, whom, however, it repulsed and defeated thoroughly 
with much slaughter. 

Here, again, Lord Roberts is strongly condemnatory, writing 
obviously from the impressions created on the spot, and the confusion 
that attended the surprise. He speaks generally of the Agra authori- 
ties ; but this, as a matter of course, means the head of the Administra- 
tion, Colonel Fraser, who had been unexpectedly appointed to it, 
only ten days before, on the death of his predecessor. Colonel Fraser 
did not believe and was not the authority for the information that 
the enemy had entirely cleared off from the neighbourhood, which 
led to the gallant and high-spirited little force from Delhi being taken 
by surprise. The Agra party had been shut up in the fort, and Fraser 
had but few, if any, cavalry, or loyal informants whom he could trust 
for correct intelligence. The remark against him that he had made 
no advance in the ordering of the Administration is at variance with 
the commendations of Government and the honcur of K.C.B., which 
was awarded him, but which he did not survive to receive. His 
nervousness about the neighbouring districts, which is mistaken for 
nervousness about the fort, was amply justified. The gatherings 
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that were threatening him and making him so anxious, were those 
along the south of the Jumna. Their plans were at that time un- 
settled, but they took shape and developed next month at Cawnpore, 
and caused the famous critical situation there, which gave such trouble 
to General Windham and Sir Colin Campbell. His farewells to his 
friends, saying that he would never see them again, referred, not to 
danger to the Agra Fort, but to his own enfeebled state and presenti- 
ment of early death. The words were justified and proved true. He 
never did see them again. He died before another year passed over 
their heads. Further, Colonel Fraser wished to detain the small Delhi 
column at Agra, believing that, by this time, the force about Cawnpore 
must be large. or this impression a fair reason existed, as shown by 
Lord Roberts’s remarks, while the siege of Delhi was still going on, 
regarding the failure of Havelock and the troops from Cawnpore to 
come north to their assistance. Those remarks doubtless represented 
the knowledge and the feelings of the Delhi force, that the strength of 
the British troops about Cawnpore was large. With similar impres- 
sions, Colonel Fraser was surely quite reasonable in assuming that, 
with his districts now threatened both by the Delhi mutineers and the 
Gwalior and other southern mutineers also, he might claim that the 
help of the party from Delhi was more required by him than at 
Cawnpore. 

But he was not really in possession of the full circumstances of 
the case, and though he was justified in his anxiety and his wishes, 
the events that occurred were not what he expected. The Delhi 
mutineers streamed off to Rohilkund ; the southern gatherings moved 
eastwards to Kalpee ; and the Agra neighbourhood escaped any wide- 
spread invasion, and was soon reduced to order. 

These remarks, it will be observed, are in defence of Colonel Fraser, 
and not an attack on our hero. 

We do not propose to follow Lord Roberts through his narrative 
of the later operations of the mutiny, nor of his career as shown in 
the subsequent field operations at Umbeyla, Abyssinia, and elsewhere, 
in all of which he was efficient and popular, and was approved by the 
higher authorities. 

In 1874 he became head of the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment, and as such continued the admirable work which General Peter 
Lumsden had long been developing in regard to the information and 
mapping of the frontier routes and districts. 

He also now drew up an important report, which probably proved 
the turning-point of his career, giving him the start for general com- 
mand and high employment. It was a memorandum “on our 
Military Position in India, and the arrangements that would be 
necessary in the event of Russia attempting to continue her advance 
south of the Oxus.” Lord Napier, as Lord Roberts mentions, sent a 
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copy of this memorandum to Lord Beaconsfield, by whom it was 
given to Lord Lytton; and now Lord Lytton, on coming out as 
Governor-General, took him up, and before long brought him forward 
as the great hope of India. 

Heretofore, the “ Masterly Inactivity Policy,” as it was called, of 
Lord Lawrence, in regard to the advance of Russia, had been in the 
ascendant. Lord Northbrook had just given up his rule in India, 
and the Beaconsfield policy on the Eastern Question had caused Lord 
Lytton’s appointment in order to avert further delay in taking the 
necessary steps on the North-West Frontier. 

Probably Roberts’s Memorandum impressed the heads of the Con- 
servative Party in England. At any rate, a year after Lord Lytton 
took up the reins of Government, Roberts found himself regarded in 
«a very different light from merely a high official at the head of one 
of the military departments. He was now looked on as a states- 
man, and it was intended to try him as an administrator and 
diplomatist, and then—almost without a halt—as an independent 
commander, merging later on into the most prominent—if not the 
chief—commander in the field. 

He first suddenly learnt that the frontier districts were to be 
removed from the sway of the Punjab, and that he was to be their 
ruler, and the commander of the Frontier Force. Lord Roberts’s own 
words on this point are: “I had felt for years what an important 
factor the Trans-Indus tribes are in the defence of India, and how 
desirable it was that we should be on better terms with them than 
was possible so long as our policy consisted in keeping them at arm’s 
length, and our only intercourse with them was confined to punitive 
expeditions or the visits of their headmen to our hard-worked officials, 
whose whole time was occupied in writing long reports, or in settling 
troublesome disputes to the satisfaction of no one.” As it happened, 
this appointment never came off. Doubtless General Roberts would 
have taken pains to acquire a more correct idea of the merits of the 
questions that did really bring about these frontier rows, and of their 
diminishing frequency. 

But his appointment to the command of the Frontier Force did 
come off, though his tenure of it was brief, as the war with Afghan- 
istan was already impending. 

Lord Roberts shows that the irritation of the Ameer, Shere Ali, had 
been roused by three acts of the Government of India. Ist. Their 
refusal to interfere in regard to the succession to his throne being 
vested in his favourite son. 2nd. Their refusal to give a direct pro- 
mise to aid him in the event of Russian aggression; and, 3rd, a 
decision adverse to him in their arbitration respecting the Seistan Dis- 
trict, which had been in dispute between Afghanistan and Persia. 
And in June, 1878, he showed his feelings ostentatiously by a hearty 
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reception of the Russian General Stolietoff’s mission to Kabul, while 
objecting to the presence of a corresponding English representative. 
On this, Lord Lytton announced his intended despatch of a friendly 
mission to Kabul, with Sir Neville Chamberlain at its head; but the 
Ameer adhered to his objection, stopped the embassy at the entrance 
of the Khyber Pass, and refused offensively to admit it into Afghan 
territory. 

War then ensued; and the arrangement decided on was that 
three columns should advance on Afghanistan simultaneously— 
the northern under Sir Samuel Browne, through the Khyber; the 
central under General Roberts, through the Koorum Valley; the 
southern under Sir Donald Stewart, from Quetta towards Kandahar. 
The duty assigned to the Khyber column was, of course, the expulsion 
of the Afghan troops from the more eastern defiles of the Khyber ; 
that devolving on Sir Donald Stewart was to operate from Quetta by 
Pesheen towards Kandahar, and thence command the road to Kabul 
from the south; while General Roberts had the task of seizing and 
holding the Koorum Valley, with the Khost district, by which, at its 
debouchure or entrance into Afghan territory at the Shutergurdan 
Pass, he would be within easy striking distance of Kabul. 

On the 20th November, orders were given to the three commanders 
to begin their advance next day, from Peshawur, Sukkur, and Kohat 
respectively. 

But, meanwhile, General Roberts had been taking steps to enhance 
the efficiency of his force ; and he was more successful, on account of 
his personal influence, than commanders generally are. Still he 
remained anxious, and especially complained of the inadequacy of 
the transport, and held himself hardly treated by those who were 
now the “ Military Authorities” and the “ Powers” at Simla. Had 
he not recently, himself, been one of that maligned body ! 

General Roberts, in accordance with orders, marched from Kohat 
on the 21st November, and, reaching Koorum on the 24th, found the 
Fort evacuated. He spent a few days there reconnoitring the 
country and studying the people, whose support he succeeded in gain- 
ing by the promise that they would in future remain subject to the 
British rule, and be protected by it against Afghanistan. Finding, 
at length, that the plan of the enemy was to contest the passage of 
the Peiwar Kotul, a pass in the mountains that border Afghanistan, 
he advanced on the 28th to the foot of the Kotul, and found the pass 
held by some 18,000 men, before whom his reconnoitring party had 
to draw back to the mouth of the defile into which they had penetrated. 
Halting there for four days on the east of the Kotul, and thoroughly 
reconnoitring and examining the enemy’s position, which seemed 
well-nigh impregnable, he formed his plan of attack thus :—There 
was to be a direct attack up the east face of the Kotul, starting from 
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the camp at early dawn on the 3rd December. But it was to be 
powerfully aided, and its difficulties lightened, by a flanking attack 
and turning movement on the north, where lay the Spingawi Kotul. 
This was the real and important attack, though indirect. The force 
engaged in this movement would have to make a long and circuitous 
movement, first eastwards, and then circling north and west up a 
certain stream, till it came due north to the enemy’s position. Then, 
turning abruptly to the left till it met the enemy, or could see its 
position, it was partly to take that position in flank with artillery, and 
partly to continue the turning movement till it got in rear of it, and 
of the Peiwar Kotul. This flanking party was to start on the evening 
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of the 2nd December, with the object of reaching its position for the 
flank attack about the time when the column for direct attack should 
be beginning its movement. 

That column for the direct attack was under General Cobbe, and 
-was not to start till early dawn on the following morning ; one of its 
regiments, under Major McQueen, being detached to glance off from 
it, on its right, along the other side of the smaller spurs, with a view to 
coming into touch with the flanking column ; while a detachment of 
tribal levies, under Major Palmer, was to move along the foot of 
the mountain, on the left, till opposite or in rear of the enemy’s 
position, when it was to turn to the right and help in the direct attack. 
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In accordance with this plan, the flanking column, which Roberts 
himself accompanied, and, in fact, led personally, came opposite the 
enemy’s position on its north, while it was still dark, on the morning 
of the 3rd; and, turning to the left, advanced on that flank, met the 
enemy’s left wing and drove them back up the hill in the dawn, 
finally storming a knoll which gave Roberts a command over the 
surrounding ground. When he had been able to gather his own force 
together he was further joined by McQueen’s detachment from 
Cobbe’s, the direct column of attack, and, learning from it of suit- 
able ground near at hand, he there planted his artillery, and brought 
it to bear on the flank of the enemy’s post on the top of the Peiwar 
Kotul. 

So far, he and all had carried out the programme with complete 
success. The artillery fire, with the reports of our flank movement 
conveyed to the enemy by their left wing, which Roberts had driven 
back, began to make the enemy withdraw from their position early 
in the afternoon, the withdrawing gradually becoming a sharp 
retreat. Cobbe’s column (of direct attack) having throughout kept up 
a fire on the enemy, now followed them up as they retired from the 
hill, and at length reached and captured their position on the crest of 
the Kotul, but not until they had evacuated it. The levies on the left, 
under Palmer, advanced simultaneously, and, on turning to the right 
as directed, came on the enemy’s camp in rear of the Kotul, just after 
it had been deserted. 

General Roberts, meanwhile, after planting his guns and beginning 
his flanking artillery fire, was apparently tempted by a possible 
opportunity to add a new movement to his original programme, and 
seemed to try to follow up the enemy’s left wing, and so reach their 
position direct. But after some time had been so spent, he found 
that the wooded, obstructive, and precipitous nature of the ground 
made this impracticable ; so he gave up the endeavour, and resumed 
his turning movement; but darkness came on before he could complete 
it, which he did next morning. During the night information duly 
reached him from General Cobbe that the Peiwar had been captured, 
that he had won a complete victory, and that the enemy had fled by 
the Shutergurdan Pass. 

During the battle itself, General Roberts was present only with 
the turning column, and influenced its movements only, so that in 
some respects it was a soldiers’ battle. But all the movements were 
carried out in accordance with the plan dictated by Roberts. It 
proved thoroughly sound, and, as we have shown, supported by good 
leading and the steady discipline of the troops, ended in complete 
success, though once the flanking column began its march, on the night 
of the 2nd, the two columns never saw each other till they met on 
the 4th at the enemy’s camp. 
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One most important result of the action was that it proved the fit- 
ness of the hitherto untried general, for difficult command and for 
daring when daring was needed. General Roberts had recognised that 
the Kotul position must be captured, and then, first taking care to 
make the fullest and most thorough reconnaissance and enquiries in his 
power, he decided on the only feasible course, though possibly a risky 
one, and dared a venture which few other generals would have tried, 
but which proved the soundness of his instinct and his judgment. 

At the same time it would be unjust to avoid mentioning what 
very great stress should be laid on the valuable service and support 
rendered by some of the senior officérs, such as John Gordon, Brown- 
low, Perkins, Collet, Galbraith, Fitzhugh, and McQueen. 

Shortly after this battle, peace was made, Cavagnari was sent to 
Kabul, and there treacherously murdered. The new Ameer, Yakoob 
Khan, disavowed all connection with the murder, but hostilities re- 
commenced, ostensibly to support his authority as well as to bring the 
murderers to punishment; and Roberts was ordered to advance with 
his column, greatly strengthened, and operate against Kabul. He 
entered Afghanistan by the Shutergurdan Pass, on the 27th September, 
was then joined by Yakoob Khan, fought and defeated the Afghans 
at Charasia, and entered Kabul on the 7th October. During the next 
two months Roberts was engaged in carrying out the orders for 
enquiry into the murders, and the punishment of the guilty; and had 
sent off the Ameer, Yakoob Khan, into India, so as to be out of the 
way of further mischief. 

But, at the end of this period, the temper and hostility of the 
Afghans began to show itself, as in the first Afghan war, chiefly 
under the fanatical preaching of the priests. To meet this situation 
Roberts received extended power by being given the rank of Lieutenant- 
General with control over the neighbouring commanders; and as a 
preparatory step towards counteracting the threatened attack, he 
directed General Bright, who held the communications between 
Peshawur and Kabul, to move part of his division nearer to Kabul. 

The information that he could obtain respecting the movements of 
the enemy was most defective, and apt to be misleading. As it was, they 
were said to be concentrating on Kabul from three different directions 
—Ghilzyes, from Charasia on the south ; Kohistanees, from the north- 
west, via Karez-i-mir; and Mahomed Jan, from Ghuznee, via 
Argundeh. Roberts’s counter-plan was, apparently, (1) To send 
Baker southward to check and stop the Ghilzyes, and then to turn 
to the west and join in action against Mahomed Jan. (2) To send 
Macpherson towards the Soorukh Kotul and Karez-i-mir, to stop the 
advance of Kohistanees there, and then join in operating against 
Mahomed Jan. (3) His main force he kept in and about the canton- 
ments of Sherpore, about three miles north of Kabul. But he 
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detached a party of guns and cavalry, under Massy, to Aushar, four 
miles from Sherpore, on the road from it to Argundeh. 

In pursuance of this plan, by the evening of the 10th December, (1) 
Baker had caused the Ghilzyes to stop their advance, and had turned 
west to near Maidan on the Ghuznee road, eight miles south of 
Argundeh, without, however, seeing Mahomed Jan. (2) Macpherson 
had thrashed and driven off the Kohistanees, near Karez-i-mir, and 
was halted between it and the Soorukh Kotul, about ten miles north 
of Argundeh, and (3) Massy was at Aushar, about ten miles east of 
Argundeh, on the road from it to Sherpore. The orders of General 
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Roberts to these three commanders for the morning of the 11th, were: 
(1) Baker was to move north towards Argundeh and help to catch 
Mahomed Jan in a trap, presumably at Argundeh. (2) Macpherson 
was to move south (very ?) early towards Argundeh and Baker, and 
employ Massy on meeting him. (3) Massy was to start at nine and 
move by the Kabul (not the Sherpore) and Argundeh road towards 
Argundeh and to co-operate with Macpherson. It does not seem to be 
shown with precision where and in what force General Roberts 
expected Mahomed Jan to be that morning or forenoon, to be caught 
in the trap referred to. But it seems more than probable that it 
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must have been at or about Argundeh itself, and that he expected 
Mahomed Jan to be disconcerted by the movements of Baker and 
Macpherson, and become disinclined to penetrate east of Argundeh ; 
to prevent which was Roberts’s chief aim, as his approach to Kabul 
would tend to raise a large gathering of tribesmen. 

Now, six miles from Argundeh, on the road to Kabul, lay the 
village called Kila Kazi, and some ten miles from it, on the road to 
Sherpore, was Aushar, where Massy lay. And on the night of the 
10th December, Mahomed Jan, instead of halting at or keeping to 
the west of Argundeh, as Roberts seems to have expected, had passed 
through it and halted at Kila Kazi, which was only some five or six 
miles from Massy, at Aushar. 

What occurred next day was this. 

Massy, being at Aushar, on the Sherpore and Argundeh road, and 
having been ordered to move by the Kabul and Argundeh road, 
struck across country to get to the latter road, and, while so doing, 
found himself face to face with Mahomed Jan’s force advancing to 
meet him in a line two miles long, these two opponents having obvi- 
ously started simultaneously from their halting ground of the previous 
night. Massy’s small party was heavily defeated by the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the enemy, and General Roberts had to take vigorous 
steps to check the further advance of Mahomed Jan towards Kabul 
and Sherpore. 

Baker made his move northwards towards Argundeh, eight miles 
off, but did not get to its proximity till the evening. 

Macpherson started at eight o’clock ; moved, as direct as possible, 
on Argundeh ; and was approaching it so as to see the gatherings of 
the enemy collected there to face him, but was not so near them as to 
begin a combat, when he heard the firing of the contest between 
Mahomed Jan and Massy. Promptly realising the situation, he 
changed his route to that direction (the left), and, marching rapidly, 
soon began to attack the rear of Mahomed Jan’s force, checked its 
advance, and enabled Roberts to restore order partially. 

Unfortunately Mahomed Jan’s success, before he was thus checked, 
had roused the tribesmen, who had gathered in such numbers that 
the General had, after three days’ continuous fighting, to withdraw 
all his troops into the Sherpore entrenchments. 

The utmost excitement and alarm were produced in England by 
such an exceptional—almost unheard of—crisis as an army, whose 
part it was to dominate the country and operate in the field, being in 
such straits as to have to betake itself to an entrenched position ; but 
General Roberts gauged the situation correctly, never lost his cool- 
ness, conducted the operations steadily, and, watching his opportunity, 
turned a repulse of the enemy’s eventual general attack into such a 
thorough counter-attack and defeat that they dispersed and disap- 
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peared on the 23rd December, with as much suddenness as they had 
advanced on the 11th. 

One very great quality, as a commander, which General Roberts 
had developed in his former battle of the Peiwar Kotul has been 
already dwelt upon. And now his cool and admirable conduct of the 
defence of Sherpore, and the counter-attack and defeat of the Afghan 
combination, developed another qualification of the highest character 
for high and difficult command. 

But, before leaving this Sherpore incident, it has to be observed 
that some of his adverse remarks respecting two of his principal 
officers do not seem to be supported by the facts, even as described in 
his own language ; and the following comments will, it is hoped, not 
be misunderstood. 

Referring to General Macpherson, he says he meant him to have 
started an hour sooner than he did (on the morning of the 11th), and 
that if he had done so, the scheme to catch Mahomed Jan in a trap 
would have succeeded. As to the hourat which Macpherson started, 
no specific hour had been named to him, and he started so early that 
he arrived near the site of the projected combination much earlier 
than Baker did, or Massy would have done, if unchecked. Why is 
Macpherson singled out as behind time, and causing the mishap or 
failure, when Baker, who, although he lay much nearer Argundeh 
during the previous night, and was to form part of the combination 
or trap, did not reach it till the evening, and was altogether out of 
the contest of the 11th ? 

Next, how could Macpherson’s approach to Argundeh, an hour or 
two hours sooner, have helped to catch Mahomed Jan there or there- 
abouts, when that wily leader had passed through and gone six miles 
ahead to Kila Kazi during the night? The only difference in the 
probable result appears to be if he had started earlier that he would 
have reached a point so near Argundeh before hearing the firing of 
the action with Massy, that he would have been committed to a conflict 
with the tribesmen at Argundeh, and have become unable to with- 
draw from it and turn, as he did, to the assistance of Massy and 
Roberts; and the chance of catching Mahomed Jan in a trap would 
have been more remote than ever. It does not, therefore, seem clear 
wherein Macpherson diverged from his orders, or how his start an 
hour earlier would have caught Mahomed Jan in a trap or averted the 
mishap that occurred. 

As to General Massy, Lord Roberts blames him for going across 
country. But how could he have done otherwise? He was planted 
on the Sherpore and Argundeh road, and he had been ordered to 
march thence towards Argundeh by the Aabu/ and Argundeh road. 
Hfow could he get from the one road to the other without going 
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across country? Lord Roberts does not seem to show by what other 
route he should have gone. 

Doubtless the whole of this Mahomed Jan episode must have 
caused the General much chagrin, as his plans for thwarting the 
outer, or exterior, operations of a much more numerous enemy by his 
movement from an interior position, had been foiled, and it has been 
held that those movements were too wide apart. But combinations 
under such adverse circumstances may fail, and their failure is one of 
the reasonable chances of war without blame attaching to the Com- 
mander. Any fault attaching to General Roberts’s failure in this 
case is far outweighed by his ability and conduct in mastering the 
difficulty of the situation, which really was due to the skilfully rapid 
advance of one out of the three hostile columns that had been 
threatening him, and all of whom he had had to oppose. 

After this, Sir Frederick Roberts, as he had now become, was soon 
joined by Sir Donald Stewart, from Kandahar. Then came high 
political officers from Simla to negotiate with Abdoor Rahman, a new 
candidate for the Ameership. Presently came the intelligence of the 
defeat, on the 27th July, of Burrows’s Brigade, at Maiwand, by the 
other new candidate, Ayoob Khan. Roberts then, with Sir Donald 
Stewart’s approval, suggested the march with a strong column from 
Kabul to Kandahar, under his own command, to assist in dealing with 
Ayoob Khan. This was sanctioned. Roberts made his march with- 
out any contests at all, and has given a very just account of it, 
correcting the extravagant eulogy and prominence generally attached 
to it. For the road had been cleared, and all the needful fighting 
done quite recently by Sir Donald Stewart, on his way up. Roberts, 
on reaching Kandahar, attacked and defeated Ayoob Khan, without, 
however, his cavalry succeeding in capturing him. 

And thus the war ended. 

Of Lord Roberts’s subsequent career, the only part on which we 
propose to touch is his Command in Chief in India. His energy and 
his efforts to perfect the efficiency of the army have been well 
recognised, but his exercise of the right of selection, in many instances 
adverse to officers of known capacity and distinction, has also attracted 
attention. It was left to his tenure of the office to carry out the ex- 
tensive measures for strengthening the frontiers by fortifications and 
railways, for which he has received much eulogy. Till his advent, 
the purse-strings had been drawn tight. After that they were un- 
loosed, and the schemes which had been all getting prepared and 
matured under Sir Donald were forthwith put in hand and carried 
out ; and, naturally, Lord Roberts received the credit for them from 
the press and the public. He has commented in his book on the 
inadequacy in his opinion of the scheme that had been approved by 
Sir Donald for the system of frontier defence and railway communi- 
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cation. But it was of course open to extension, and was sure to be 
sufficient for the wants, and consonant with the available means, of a 
reasonable period. 

So far this review has dealt with the prominent features in Lord 
Roberts’s career, and his own account of it, and has endeavoured to 
clear up and defend against his description of them certain cases in 
which, without some further explanation, he seems to have been 
unfair in his reference to others. It has not, however, as yet touched, 
except very slightly, on his military-political views, especially on the 
Russian and Frontier question ; and as his views and plans in regard 
to Afghanistan make him prominently the champion of the Forward 
Policy, as contrasted with Lord Lawrence’s Masterly Inactivity Policy 
in dealing with the Eastern Question, a few remarks as to the connec- 
tion—so generally assumed—between that Forward Policy and the 
present disturbances on the Indian frontier may not be out of place. 

Both the policies have the one aim that, on Russia becoming 
aggressive, Afghanistan should be on friendly terms with India, 
should lean on the British Government for support, and avoid falling 
into the clutches of Russia. 

The Lawrence Policy, proposed to secure this friendship—in the 
earliest days by giving over to the Ameer all the Trans-Indus terri- 
tory, and, afterwards, by avoiding all interference in the affairs of the 
country—even to the extent of not supporting the de facto ruler. 

The Forward Policy is to make an explicit alliance under definite 
engagements with the Ameer, to strengthen his position, and give him 
marked and material support, so that he may have a real incentive, 
as well as the practical power, to cast in his lot with the British and 
adopt the military and other measures necessary to avert the intrusion 
of Russia; without any false dread of there being any desire on the 
part of England to interfere with his own rule. 

But on the frontiers of Afghanistan and of India is a belt of 
country occupied by practically independent tribes, with whom the 
current boast is—‘‘ We have seen kings come and we have seen kings 
go, but to none have we ever paid tribute or yielded submission.” 
In the case of military operations connected with Afghanistan, these 
tribes have to be dealt with and controlled, but they are intensely 
turbulent and given to strife and bloodshed, and even in ordinary 
times they like to appear en évidence, to raid into British territory and 
indulge in desultory guerilla warfare. Expeditions to punish them 
have then to be made, but these are rarely satisfactory. The men 
have little regard for life, they can withdraw easily into the remote 
hills before the punitive columns, and the punishment chiefly falls on 
their families. 

The internal arrangements of the clans differ greatly, and affect 
materially the proper mode of dealing with them. Some, for instance, 
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have important chiefs who exercise more or less sway, while others 
obey nobody. The southern borderers, the Beloochees, on the eon- 
fines of Sindh, are not fanatical, and were brought into good order, 
after the conquest of Sindh, by the famous Colonel John Jacob and 
his colleagues. But on the frontiers of the Punjab proper the tribes 
are all Pathans, thorough fanatics, over whom the influence exercised 
by the Punjab Government lay in steady, judicious, and firm treat- 
ment. At first there was constant petty warfare. Still, even in 
those early times, men like Edwardes, Nicholson, Chamberlain, 
Lumsden, Raynell Taylor, Abbott, and Becher laid the seeds of 
comparative liking and personal goodwill towards the English, and 
the tribesmen came forward in good numbers to form new levies in 
the days—even in the first days—of the mutiny. The raids and 
quarrels became, on the whole, much fewer as time went on, but 
the Wuzeeree clan and the Mohmunds have kept up the tendency to 
raid more than any others. The Kohat Pass has always been a sore 
point. The Umbeyla campaign was a fanatical Wahabee business, 
and not really a frontier quarrel. The Black Mountain rows were 
the result of the revenue grievances of the cognate clans within the 
Punjab. Still, the frontier disturbances had latterly really begun to 
subside, and the tribes to become more peaceful neighbours; as 
shown by the fact that during the rule of many of the Governors of 
the Punjab—such as Davies, Lyell, and others—the peace of the 
frontier had been perfectly maintained. There had been only one 
disturbance in the six years before 1876. 

But lately some of the phases of the Forward Policy for strengthen- 
ing the position outside the frontier have, without actually troubling 
or interfering with Afghanistan itself, roused the suspicions of the 
frontier tribes. The acts referred to are of a kind that do not 
necessarily contravene agreements or violate promises, but they can, 
all the same, be of a threatening character ; thus, though we may have 
avoided occupying sites ‘x a tribal valley, we have made roads and 
erected guard-houses along its frontier so as to command and turn it ; 
and we have insisted on the right of transit through tribal territory. 
There is no doubt, in fact, that in our desire to get as forward as we 
can, whether to the North, the North-West, the Gomul Valley, or 
elsewhere, we have troubled the minds of the border clans, and 
markedly of the Afreedees, who have now for the first time really 
broken with us. They object to our roads and presence in Swat and 
the neighbouring districts, believing that it will be followed by our 
entering their own preserves, by a road to Teera, for instance, and a 
general removal of the purdah or screen that protects their valleys. 

Then, on the top of this, a wave of fanaticism has lately swept over 
the region. Without these tribesmen caring in the least for the 
Sultan, they are greatly open to excitement under the preaching of 
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their Moollahs; and these Moollahs or priests—whether really aggrieved 
or not—have used the insults to the Sultan, the Armenian atrocity 
outery, and the Turkish successes against Greece, as groundwork for 
fanatical preaching, if only as a matter of business to enhance their 
own position and influence. Probably they introduced the Ameer 
also into these harangues with some effect. But he has repudiated 
his approval and condemned the rising. Its curious character, in one 
respect, is marked by the surprise which the Afreedees felt at the 
British considering that their conduct demanded the stoppage of the 
subsidy paid them for maintaining peace in their passes, and that 
the Ameer too should be aggrieved by the stoppage of the commerce 
through the passes. 

One feature, which must not be overlooked, as having probably 
greatly influenced the Afreedees in believing that they had the 
support of the Ameer, was the presence of a considerable body of 
Afghan troops in the attack on Shubkudder, who, it is believed, were 
sent there by the General commanding in Eastern Afghanistan. 

That the Beloochees, towards Quetta, should have been giving 
trouble is another singular feature, and, added to the rising of the 
Afreedees, stamps the movement as quite on a different footing from 
the tribal raids of former days; and though it is not due to the 
Forward Policy, which has reference to Afghanistan itself, it seems 
almost certain to be partly attributable to side measures in furtherance 
of that policy. Other points might be mentioned, save that obvions 
reasons forbid allusions or suggestions respecting them. But the 
abstention of many very powerful, and occasionally hostile, tribes from 
joining in the rising, their entire want of cohesion, and the absence of 
any avowed common grievance, militate against any idea of its being 
a general combined movement, or due to universal ill-feeling. Only 
four tribes, after all, and those occupying only a small area, were in- 
volved in the rising : the Afreedees, the Orukzyes, the Mohmunds, and 
the Wuzeerees. There certainly is no widespread Mahomedan anger at 
the bottom of it. If that existed it would be seen in India, but there 
has been no sign of it, although the whole population has been suffering 
from one or other of the great tribulations—famine, pestilence, and 
earthquake—that have been sweeping over the land. 

The Ameer’s present attitude, under which the tribes, when defeated, 
cannot escape so readily as usual into Afghan territory, joined with 
the powerful force arrayed against them, should lead soon to the 
end of the strife, especially if, as is heartily to be desired, there is no 
lingering desire in any influential quarters to extend it into further 
regions, as in the case of the Black Mountain Expedition a few years 
ago. 

J. M’Lrop Innes. 
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THE CHOICE FOR THE SUGAR CONSUMER. 


548 (q).—“‘ The best immediate remedy for the state of things which we have 
shown to exist, would be the abandonment of the bounty system by Continental 
nations. This change would in all probability enable a large portion of the sugar- 

- cane cultivation to be carried on successfully, and would certainly reduce the rate 
at which it will diminish.’ 

55.— We have no hesitation in saying that the abolition of the bounty system 
is an object at which your Majesty’s Government should aim .. . . and 
‘that the accomplishment of such an end is worth some sacrifice. . . . .” 

5.—* . . « . The question of the best means to be taken towards that 
end . . . . isone that can only be decided by your Majesty’s ministers.” 

49.—“It has, we believe, been argued that the reduction in the price of sugar 
“which has resulted from the bounty system, is such a source of gain to the British 
iEmpire as a whole, that it would not be right for your Majesty’s Government to 

initiate any measures to bring about the abolition of that system. In that 
:argument we do not concur. By far the greater portion of the fall in the price 
-of sugar, which has conferred so great a boon on the consumer, is not due to the 
existence of bounties, and would not be lost if they were abolished.” 

51.—‘* The benefit which the British Empire as a whole derives from any 
lowering of the price of sugar due to the operation of the bounty system, is too 
dearly purchased by the injury which that system imposes on a limited class, 
namely your Majesty’s West Indian and other subjects dependent on the sugar 
industry.” 

515.—* . . . . Ifthe British people not only have gained, but continue 
to gain, probably more than two millions sterling yearly from the cheapening cf 
sugar by bounties, this fact is a strong reason why they should be generous in 
discharging the obligations of the Mother Country to those dependencies which 
suffer so severely from the operation of the bounty system.” 

(Extracts from the unanimous Report of the West India Royal Commission.) 


I pur these quotations at the head of this article because, as it 
seems to me, the recommendations of this Royal Commission have 
been very largely misunderstood. It is in these paragraphs that the 
substantial verdict of the Royal Commissioners is to be found. The 
dlivision of opinion between Sir Henry Norman on the one hand, and 
Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour on the other, as to the 
advisability of meeting the foreign bounties by a countervailing 
import duty, has thrown into the background their concurrence in 
recommending the Government to obtain the abolition of those 
bounties, even at some sacrifice, by such means as it alone can 
decide. From the point of view of the British consumer, therefore, 
it is clear that if the Government carries out the advice of the Royal 
Commission, we must be prepared for a rise in the price of sugar, or 
rather a reversion to the slightly less cheap price of four or five 
years ago. 

Since the bounties are here admitted to lower the price of sugar 
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in our markets by over £2,000,000 a year, the withdrawal of these 
bounties, would ceteris paribus, increase the price by an equal amount. 

It is desirable that this point in the Report should be fully grasped, 
and not obscured by the fact that, having arrived at this conclusion 
as to the only method of restoring something like prosperity to our 
West Indian sugar industry, the Commissioners then proceed to 
discuss at length the subsidiary questions, whether alternative indus- 
tries could not be fostered, and what palliative measures had not 
best be taken to prevent an immediate collapse in these colonies. 

No mistake should be made as to the reality of the crisis in 

sritish Guiana and the West Indian Islands, which depend to so large 
an extent on the profit from their exports of cane-sugar. The real 
importance of the labours of the Royal Commissioners lies in their 
authoritative statements on this head. Ministers, and economists, and 
politicians at home, are quite competent to decide what effect must be 
produced by foreign bounties. But hitherto there has been a disin- 
clination to believe that the situation in the West Indies was as 
grave as the planters, naturally prejudiced witnesses, declared. It 
was always open for the disbeliever to allege that there was exaggera- 
tion in the prophecies of a total abandonment of the sugar estates. 
It was hinted that what was really wanted was a better system, new 
machinery, and a lowering of the cost of production. ‘T’o this criticism 
a complete and final answer is now given. Whatever may be thought 
about the economic views of the Commissioners, their report on the 
facts cannot be impugned. They have visited the West Indies, and 
made elaborate investigations on the spot; and in the Blue Book 
will be found very striking separate accounts of the circumstances of 
each individual colony. A gloomy picture indeed! So far from the 
forebodings being exaggerated, they are entirely vindicated by the 
inquiry. It is plain that in this part of our Colonial Kmpire we 
are face to face with ruin. 

How vital the price of sugar isto the prosperity of the West Indies 
may be seen by these figures for 1896. British Guiana, with an 
export trade (excluding gold’) valued at £1,353,000, sends out 
£1,280,000 in sugar, or 94} per cent.; Barbados exports sugar-cane 
to the value of £558,000 out of a total of £577,000, or 97 per cent. ; 
Antigua (£119,000 out of £127,000) shows a percentage of 943; St. 
Kitts-Nevis (£105,000 out of £109,000), 963 per cent.; St. Lucia 


(1) There is reason to think that, with a proper expenditure of capital, the gold 
industry in British Guiana might be largely developed, and become of considerable 
importance. But at the present moment everything is at a standstill for want of 
capital, which can only be obtained in this colony through the sugar industry. The 
value of the gold exported during the last seven years is as follows:—1890, £235,093 ; 
1891, £376,385 ; 1892, £494,551; 1893, £511,363; 1894, £560,446; 1895, 449,876; 
1896, £461,000. For the present year, from the private reports I have received, it will 
be lower again. 
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(£63,000 out of £85,000), 74 per cent.; Montserrat (£15,000 out of 
£24,000), 62 per cent.; Trinidad (£773,000 out of £1,363,000), 
57 per cent. These colonies, taken together, show a sugar export of 
£2,913,000 out of a total valued at £3,638,000, or 80 per cent. 
The remaining colonies are Tobago, which is so poverty-stricken 
that it only shows products for export valued at £20,000, 35 
per cent. of which, or £7,000, is sugar-cane,—this figure, however, 
includes £10,360 of exports to Trinidad, a special local trade; 
Dominica, where the small percentage of the value of the sugar 
exports (15 per cent., or £7,000 out of £48,000) means really, 
as the Commissioners point out, that the sugar industry here has 
succumbed already, while in the other Leeward Islands it has 
struggled against adversity; St. Vincent, showing a percentage of 
42 (£24,000 out of £57,000), which, compared with the 76 per cent. 
in 1882 (£113,511 out of £149,910), indicates the sympathetic 
decline which follows collapse in the staple industry ; Grenada, where 
no sugar is now exported (even in 1882 the sugar export was only 
worth £20,000), but where cocoa, the principal product, is becoming 
subject to a precisely similar depression; and Jamaica, where the 
circumstances are peculiar. The figures for Jamaica show total 
exports £1,700,000, of which £300,000, or only 18 per cent., repre- 
sents sugar. The falling-off in the latter may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1882 the percentage (£910,027 out of £1,178,594) was 
over 77; but since that year sugar has steadily gone down, while the 
exports, as a whole, have improved, owing principally to the develop- 
ment of trade with the United States, which not only take the bulk 
of Jamaica sugar, but also provide a lucrative market for fruit. The 
fruit trade between Jamaica and the United States, now the most 
important industry in the island, only dates from 1869. In 1879, it 
was valued at £22,939; in 1889 it had increased to £320,323, while 
in 1895-6 it amounted to £536,811. Jamaica, in fact, is the one 
fairly bright spot in the West Indies. But, even there, as the Com- 


missioners point out, the abandonment of sugar-cultivation would be: 


a serious matter. 


‘‘The information submitted by the Sugar Planters’ Association conveys a 
gloomy account of the condition of their industry, and no doubt its revival would 
greatly benefit the island, and save many persons of all classes from distress. If 
prices do not improve, and still more if they fall lower than they are at present, 
some of the sugar estates will go out of cultivation, though, owing to the high 
reputation of Jamaica rum, this may be a slower process in Jamaica than else- 
where, and there will always be a considerable local demand for sugar. . 

‘‘ The district of Vere offers opportunities for irrigation, such as has been estab- 
lished with advantage in connection with the Rio,Cobre, and there seems reason 
to hope that, in this district at any rate, sugar could even now be grown at a 
profit if water were supplied, as it could be, and efficient central factories erected, 
It is impossible, however, that such an enterprise as this will be carried out if 
bounties continue to be given on beet sugar.”’ 
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Excluding Jamaica, and the gold obtained from British Guiana, 
the total exports of the West Indies are valued at £3,945,000, of 
which £2,951,000, or 75 per cent. represents cane-sugar, even at its 
present artificially low price. 

It may thus be realised what it means to these colonies when thé 
Commissioners point out (paragraph 23) that “the great fall in the 
price of sugar has rendered sugar-cane cultivation unprofitable for the 
time being, and we are unable to find any good grounds for holding 
that any material rise in price is likely to occur in the immediate 
future.” The prices for unrefined cane-sugar have fallen from about 
21s. per ewt. in 1882 to a little over 10s. in 1896; and the London 
price for last August, given by the Commission, is 9s. 3d. per ewt. 
The meaning of this is not far to seek. On the average, the mere 
cost of production of cane-sugar is £10 the ton, or 10s. per ewt. In 
British Guiana, as Dr. Morris tells us in his able and interesting sub- 
sidiary report, the cost of production has been greatly reduced of late 
years. The average for this colony, which is exceptionally well 
provided with good machinery, is placed at £9 10s. per ton, In 1883 
the net cost was £16 ls. 7d. But then, in 1882, unrefined cane- 
sugar was selling at over £20 per ton. When it is produced at 
£9 10s. and sold at no more, the margin of profit has disappeared 
altogether; and, as a matter of fact, most of the planters have been 
living on their capital for several years past. 

These figures alone would prove that unless prices go up the sugar 
industry is doomed. The Commissioners have convinced themselves 
that the cost of production cannot be materially lowered any further. 
No doubt there are some estates where old processes are still fol- 
lowed, and where expenses might be reduced, as the Commissioners 
point out, “by the introduction, at a considerable cost, of new machi- 
nery;”’ but, as they drily add, *‘ the prospect of profit is not such as to 
induce capitalists generally to supply the necessary funds.” If even 
moderate prosperity is to be restored, it can only be by a rise in price. 
The Commissioners are equally emphatic and despondent about that. 
They ‘‘have come to the conclusion that no considerable or permanent 
rise in the price of sugar can be counted on,” and, “ dealing broadly 
with the whole question,” they “say at once” (in somewhat Glad- 
stonian phraseology), that “the sugar-cane industry of the West 
Indies is threatened with such reduction in the immediate future as 
may not in some of the colonies differ very greatly from extinction.” 

The following paragraphs express this opinion a little more fully. 


“On a full consideration of the circumstances of the sugar industry in the 
West Indies we are driven to the conclusion that there is no prospect of the pre- 
sent area of cultivation being maintained. Where the conditions for the produc- 
tion of sugar are favourable, and the latest processes have been adopted, and the 
best machinery introduced, we believe that some West Indian sugar estates may, 
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even at present prices, continue to show a surplus of receipts over working ex- 
penses, but that surplus will not, in our opinion, be suflicient in all cases, after 
providing for deterioration, and for the results of exceptionally unfavourable 
seasons, to yield the ordinary market rate of profit on the capital involved in the 
estates. Under present conditions, therefore, the prospect before the sugar in- 
dustry is the gradual abandonment of the weaker estates, a process which has 
already begun, and, in some cases, a failure to renew the machinery as it wears 
out on estates that are now well equipped, followed in time by a similar aban- 
donment. 

‘There is every reason to believe that a very serious condition of things is 
rapidly approaching in Your Majesty’s West Indian possessions, and that the 
crisis will be reached in a very few years. We have spoken of the abandonment 
of estates as likely to be gradual, both because the decision to abandon cultiva- 
tion is not likely to be at once universal, and because on many estates, where 
such decision is taken, work is not likely to cease altogether until the growing 
crop and the ensuing ratoon crop, or aftergrowth of the canes, have been manu- 
factured. Where, however, the owners of estates depend on loans for the carrying 
on of cultivation, the collapse of the credit of the industry may result, in some 
instances, in the sudden cessation of all employment upon such estates.’’ 


The consequences, of course, must be very grave indeed. The 
Commissioners point out that the present condition of the Island of 
Tobago, in spite of a fertile soil, healthy climate, and an industrious 
labouring class, illustrates the problems that would arise from a 
general collapse of the sugar industry. The production of sugar for 
export practically ceased there in 1885 (the value fell from £71,000, 
in 1879, to £18,000 in 1885); and the consequence has been that 
though the resident population manages to live (actual starvation is 
out of the question in the West Indies, owing to the provision made 
by bounteous nature in the shape of bread-fruit, yam, and potato), a 
considerable proportion is driven to other islands in search of 
work. 

Dr. Morris says that the breaking up of the sugar estates ‘ com- 
pletely disorganized the economic condition of the island; the estates 
were sold at almost nominal prices ; the people took to the cultivation 
of ground provisions to supply themselves with food, while many 
emigrated to Trinidad ; those that remained struggled on for some 
time, scarcely earning the means of existence.” 

The effect on the revenue, say the Commissioners, has been disastrous. 


“The revenue of the island was £14,003 in 1880, £14,175 in 1883, and 
£11,826 in 1885. After 1885 there was a great fall. The revenue of 1886 was 
only £8,814, and notwithstanding strict economy and severe retrenchment suc- 
cessive deficits were incurred, necessitating a loan of £5,000 from Trinidad funds, 
and other temporary borrowing. Part of this deficit has been cleared off by 
careful administration, and the revenue had risen in 1896 to £9,321, the expendi- 
ture being £9,269, but the nett deficit on General Revenue Account at the close 
of the year was still £4,047. 

“The administration has been crippled by the failure of revenue, and even the 
roads cannot be kept in proper repair. 

“‘The following passages, quoted from the Report of the Commissioner of 
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Tobago on the Blue Book for 1894, illustrate clearly the financial difficulties with 
which the island has to contend :— 

‘«*The condition of the roads is deplorable; but it has been absolutely impos- 
sible to devote more than £300 per annum to them. To mention that there are 
one hundred and twenty miles of main roads is to demonstrate the impossibility 
of doing anything permanent with a sum which would barely upkeep ten miles of 
good roads ; and their present condition must, I regret to think, continue until 
adequate means can be raised for their thorough repair. The.present state of the 
finances having at length justified my doing so, I have asked the most Honourable 
the Secretary of State to sanction, for Tobago, a loan of £10,000 to effect a few 
repairs to public buildings, to re-make some of the roads, and to open three or four 
tracks to and through the Crown Lands. Should his Lordship assent to my pro- 
posal, I shall as speedily as possible consult the Board on the most advantageous 
inanner of expending the loan,’ 

“« The evidence given to us showed that there had been little improvement in 
the condition of the island since the date of these observations. A loan of 
£9,000 for roads has been sanctioned, of which £4,500 has been borrowed andi 
partly expended.” 


The islands which will suffer most, say the Commissioners, are 
Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, and 
St. Lucia. In British Guiana, “the problem might prove to be one 
of exceptional difficulty.” Probably the British public, as Sir Henry 
Norman suggests, has not yet realised the “‘ momentous character ” of 
the interests involved in the ruin of the West Indian sugar industry. 


‘British Guiana, with 300,000 people, Barbados with 180,000,'and all the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, may be said to have nothing to export except 
the products of the sugar-cane. The inhabitants would therefore be without the 
means of purchasing imported articles of food or of paying taxes. The planters 
must be ruined ; many others who have drawn incomes from sugar will be 
seriously affected ; tradesmen, artisans, and labouring classes will suffer privation, 
und probably become discontented and restless, and the revenue will be so crip- 
pled as to render it impossible to carry on Government. Nor will it be prac- 
ticable to meet obligations for interest on debt, or the relief of the poor, or to 
maintain hospitals and schools, or pay the police force ; while in Guiana and 
Trinidad there would be a demand for the repatriation of large numbers of Indian 
coolies, to meet the cost of which measure funds would not be forthcoming.”’ 


In fact the continued existence of a self-supporting white population 
and civilised government is in jeopardy. Further quotations might 
be made to any extent from the report to press this point home. 
But two more sentences from the concluding remarks of the Commis- 
sioners must suffice. 


“We have no doubt that if there is so complete a failure of the sugar industry 
as now appears probable, some of Your Majesty’s Colonies in the West Indies will 
be unable for a time to meet the cost of public administration as well as to raise 
the necessary funds for the relief of distress, and, in some cases at least, for 
meeting engagements with the East Indian immigrants. In the Colonies which 
depend entirely or almost entirely upon sugar, there is no likelihood of alterna- 
tive industries being established in sufficient time to provide employment for the 
people and to prevent the revenue from falling off.’’ 
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This being the admitted state of things, it may be taken at once 
for granted that something must be done by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Ifthe well-being merely of an integral part of our Colonial 
Empire were at stake, no Government, certainly no Conservative 
Government, and least of all a Government with Mr. Chamberlain in 
it, could afford to turn a deaf ear to the cry that goes up from tlie 
West Indies. If such a thing were possible, the best course for the 
inhabitants of these colonies would be to refuse to pay taxes, organize a 
secession from the British Empire, and go over to the United States. 
It may not be generally known that a considerable pro-American 
feeling has already grown up in British Guiana and some of the islands. 
A good deal of disgust was created by the feeble action of the British 
Government in the Venezuelan dispute ; and a cowardly and selfish 
policy in the matter of the sugar industry would go far to alienate 
altogether the loyalty of the West Indian Colonists. The American 
market (in which prices are kept up by the Sugar Trust) would suffice 
to restore prosperity to the West Indian planters, if the duties imposed 
by the United States upon foreign-grown sugar were no longer 
applicable to them; for, under the Dingley tariff, an additional 
countervailing duty now penalises that which is bounty-fed. More- 
over, the Americanization of the West Indies is already proceeding 
apace. The trade of Jamaica is almost wholly with the United 
States, and there are signs that further important developments may 
shortly be looked for. England’s callousness is the Yankee oppor- 
tunity. We know how the Americans have interfered in Cuba. 
There is now a movement among the same enterprising firms who 
have done so much with Jamaica, to extend their operations to the 
other islands, and gradually to oust the English shipping trade by 
means of American steamers. It is no use our shutting our eyes 
to what that means. There is going to be a severe struggle before 
long between American and English shipping in the Atlantic, and it 
may very well begin in the Caribbean. Mr. Olney has already told 
us that it is part of the Monroe doctrine, that any connection 
between England and the West Indies is “unnatural and inex- 
pedient ’’; and if we encourage our own people there to think the 
same, it will not take very long for the British flag to be displaced by 
the stars-and-stripes. I decline, however, to believe that such a 
stupid, as well as heartless, policy can prevail among us. It would be 
absolutely contrary to all that has been felt and said during this 
Jubilee year. 

Assuming then that the Imperial Government must come to the 
rescue, we have to consider what form our intervention shall take. 

There is first of all the contention that it is hopeless to grow sugar 
in the West Indies for profit, and that all we can do is to tide the 
colonies over while they are substituting other industries. I do not 
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think that the cost of this process is quite realised, or the length of 
time it would require, or the doubtfulness of the prospect of success. 
It is true that the Commissioners themselves recommend palliative 
measures of relief. But they are by no means sanguine as to the 
result. 


‘“‘ If the production of sugar is discontinued or very largely reduced, there is no 
industry or industries that could completely replace it in such islands as Bar- 
bados, Antigua, and St. Kitts, and be profitably carried on and supply employ- 
ment for the labouring population. In Jamaica, in Trinidad, in British Guiana, 
in St. Lucia, in St. Vincent, and to some extent in Montserrat and Nevis, the 
sugar industry may in time be replaced by other industries, but only after the 
lapse of a considerable period, and at the cost of much displacement of labour 
and consequent suffering.” 


Much thanks we should get while that “ considerable period ” was 
elapsing, varied by negro rioting and a steady white emigration. 
And what would the palliative measures cost us? A careful study of 
the proposals made by the Commissioners shows that the British tax- 
payer would be called upon for much more than appears on the 
surface. ‘Special remedies” figure at £27,000 a year for ten 
years ; a loan to Barbados (which the Commissioners evidently think 
would not be repaid) at £120,000; grants to Dominica and St. 
Vincent, £90,000 ; grants to the smaller islands, £20,000 a year for 
five years and a reduced amount for five more; or a total of, say, 
£630,000. But that is by no means all. The Commissioners are 
“unable at the present time to form any estimate” for the amount 
of expenditure likely to be needed in British Guiana and Barbados, 
if sugar fails and the coolies demand (as they are entitled by contract) 
to be sent back to India, where they are not wanted; but they 
give a very broad hint when they say that “neither British Guiana 
nor Barbados would be able to meet the necessary cost of administra- 
tion for probably a considerable number of years.” We know that 
the repatriation of the coolies would cost a million; and the average 
yearly cost of administration is about £400,000 in British Guiana and 
£150,000 in Barbados. Here we get £550,000 a year “for a con- 
siderable number of years,” say ten. And all for what? To develop 
new competing industries; as if the comparative success of Jamaica 
with its fruit were not obtained chiefly owing to the market not 
being glutted. 

But even this proposed expenditure of £6,000,000 or £7,000,000, 
with its very dubious promise of repayment in any shape, is not all 
the probable cost to us. I cannot go at length here into the important 
question whether cane sugar may not be killed altogether by beet. 
It was recently reported that some chemist had found out how to 
produce sugar from starch at 5s. or 6s. per ewt., and so beet too in 
its turn may be knocked on the head. That would be both ironical 
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and interesting. But at present there is still a demand in England 
for cane sugar, and we do get a certain quantity of it from the West 
Indies. What will be the immediate effect on our market if that 
amount is cut off? Surely that the demand will exceed the supply 
and that the price will go up. It is no use telling me that other 
cane-growing countries—Mauritius, Egypt, Queensland'—would at 
once increase their production, and the price would go down again. 
We should only have another crisis somewhere else, and the samc 
phenomenon would be repeated until cane sugar disappeared. Then 
the bounties on beet would come off, and we should have to pay 
higher even for that,—if indeed the mere smashing of the British 
West Indies were not, as candid German speakers have boasted, the 
sole end aimed at by the bounty system, which would terminate, and 
prices consequently rise, when it was effected. But if, in any case, 
we are to pay more for our sugar, would it not be better to conserve 
the cane product, and our West Indian Colonies ¥ 

Nothing that I have advanced here detracts from the truth of what 
the Commissioners say about the danger to these Colonies of depending 
upon a single industry. Everything possible should be done to 
encourage other industries, and the sugar-planters must learn not to 
look so jealously upon them. Not half the wealth of the West Indies 
is now exploited. A hundred years ago Jamaica was one-third as 
rich again as it is to-day; and there is untold wealth, if not in the 
mines of British Guiana, in the savannahs of its splendid hinterland. 
But nothing can be done in that direction without capital, and with- 
out that spirit of progress and enterprise which can only be discouraged 
by the failure now threatening. 

How, then, make sugar-growing profitable? The Commissioners 
state explicitly that the abolition of the bounties would do it (not to 
the extent of former days, but still substantially), by raising the price, 
which they have artificially lowered. Nobody who understands this 
rather complicated question supposes that the present low price of 
sugar is entirely due to the bounties. It is mainly due to the lowering 
of the cost of production, and the increased competition. But those 
causes would not bring the price below actual cost of production. 
The days of great profits on sugar, as the Commissioners say, are over; 
but there is no reason, in a natural market, why it should not pay 

(1) I mention these because they are under English influence. The best available 
estimates I can find for this year’s sugar-cane crops are as follows :—Java, 540,000 
tons; Cuba, 400,000; Louisiana, 320,000; British Guiana and British West Indies, 
285,000; Philippine Islands, 270,000; Brazil, 200,000; Hawaii, 160,000; Mauritius, 
150,000 ; French Colonies, 125,000 ; Queensland, 90,000 ; Egypt. 85,000; Peru, 70,000. 
So far as export trade is concerned we may disregard Louisiana, Egypt, and Peru. 
Cuba, Hawaii, and Java send practically all their sugar to America. Mauritius sends 
mainly to India. The crops in the Philippines are not likely to come to much just now. 


Thus the amount available for Great Britain, where we consume 1,500,000 tons of sugar 
annually, is reduced to distinctly small dimensions. 
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sufficiently to provide a reasonable return upon outlay. The figure 
mentioned by the Commissioners as the amount by which the price 
of sugar is lowered in our markets is “probably more than £2,000,000 
a year” (par. 515), though they insist, in a somewhat pedantic and 
contentious spirit, that “it is impossible to calculate the exact 
amount’? (par. 68). Now a rise of 30s. per ton would mean an 
increase of just about £2,250,000, which is the almost identical sum ; 
and though the estimates for what was required to set the industry 
on its legs again varied in different Colonies from 30s. to £4 per ton, 
[ notice that Mr. Quintin Hogg declares that “ all we ask for is 30s. 
a ton, which would be an addition of only half a farthing per Ib.” 
‘The Commissioners remark too that even a rise of only 20s. or 15s. a 
ton would be a great gain. So far, this seems plain sailing. The 
cost to the individual consumer would be a trifle ; for if each of us 
consumes a pound a week (which is rather a high estimate), it would 
mean, taking the present price of best loaf sugar at 2d. per Ib. and 
assuming a rise of a whole farthing, only an extra thirteen pence, 
or an annual expenditure of 9s. 9d. instead of 8s. 8d. Of course, 
that does not include what we pay for sugar manufactured along 
with other things. But the Commissioners point out that the dif- 
ference to the jam, confectionery, and biscuit makers would be in- 
appreciable ; they would still retain their great advantage over com- 
petitors in countries where sugar is highly taxed. Moreover, they make 
such large profits now, well knowing that sugar is artificially cheap, 
that they can quite afford a slight increase in cost in what, after all, 
is only one article among their ingredients. So far as my informa- 
tion goes, I believe no difficulty will be raised from this quarter. 
Unfortunately, it is not so easy to get the bounties abolished. Why 
should Germany take hers off before their object is accomplished ? 
Why should France be ina hurry to repeal the increased bounty, 
which only came into force on the Ist of this October? What 
“ sacrifice”? is Lord Salisbury prepared to make that would tempt 
either Germany or France? There is a limit to the number of 
Heligolands available in the one case, and Siams and Tunises in the 
other. No; we are pulled up short when it comes to business, by 
the want of any means of bringing pressure to bear. There is only 
one weapon for use in this commercial war, retaliation; and we 
shrink from using it. That, however, is the real strength of the 
plea for a countervailing duty. The mere threat that it would be 
imposed would probably be enough. The foreigner would then under- 
stand that the game was up. And why not a countervailing duty ¥ 
It is not “ protection ” in the odious artificial sense, since it is intended 
merely to restore the “ natural” market which is the proper boast of 
Free Trade. Nor, I submit, are we entitled to be so very virtuous 
about it, even if it were. We already put import duties on our 
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colonial tea and coffee and cocoa, without apparently feeling any 
compunction. 

Would such a duty be effectual? That is the sole point. Prac- 
tically everybody in the West Indies believes that it would, and Sir 
Henry Norman, the Chairman of the Commission, thinks with them. 
His two colleagues, it is true, will not recommend a countervailing 
duty, but for reasons which are by no means conclusive. First, the 
“loss to the British consumer ;” but that, so far as it means any- 
thing, would also accrue from the abolition of the bounties, which they 
recommend. The abolition of the bounties would cost us £2,000,000, 
but a countervailing duty would get back £1,500,000 for the relief 
of the taxpayer. Secondly, the “inconvenience to trade ;” curi- 
ously enough this is a question on which, in the preceding para- 
graph (81), they “ do not consider it is for us to express an opinion.” 
Thirdly, ‘the uncertainty whether any such measure would perma- 
nently save the sugar industry ; ” “ permanently ” is, of course, rather 
an extreme expression ; but they admit (75) that a countervailing duty 
‘would cause some rise in price and benefit the West India sugar- 
growers.”” Of course, arise in price might stimulate production and 
competition (though a small rise would hardly be a sufficient stimulus), 
but Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour must not urge that 
against a countervailing duty, when they have recommended the 
abolition of the bounties, which is liable to the same objection. 
lourthly, “‘ the inexpediency of raising questions connected with the 
most-favoured-nation clause ;”’ but, as Sir Henry Norman points out, 
it is not for the bounty-giving nations to complain. Fifthly, “ settled 
policy ;”” but the whole object of the Royal Commission was to find 
out whether our policy was wrong. So far as abstract argument goes, 
these dissentient Commissioners have rather “ given themselves away,” 
hy recommending the abolition of the bounties. Let it be granted 
that it is exceedingly difficult to forecast the exact effects of a coun- 
tervailing duty. Broadly speaking, however, it seems not beyond the 
skill of our Customs’ officials, if the principle were once conceded, so 
to penalise bounty-fed sugar entering our ports, that the same result 
should be obtained as if the bounty had not been granted. 

To sum up, there are these different courses for the Cabinet and 
the country to choose from : 

(1) Abandoning the West Indies to their fate. 

(2) Weaning them from sugar to other industries, at a probable 
cost to us of between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000, and with a very 
doubtful prospect of success. 


(3) Bribing Germany and France, by some unknown “ sacrifice, 


1) 1,144,000 tons of bounty-fed beet-sugar were imported in 1896, of which 911,891 
tons came from Germany with a bounty of £1 45s. per ton, and the remainder from 
France with a bounty of £2 8s. 4d., raised this year to £4 10s. 
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to stop hurting our traders by artificially underselling them ; and so 
restoring a natural and profitable market for sugar, at some cost, of 
course, to the consumer. 

(4) Making our German and French assailants pay, by means of a 
countervailing duty, for the expense to which they put us." 

There is, indeed, a fifth possible course, a third way of securing a 
profit to the West Indian traders, but one which the Commissioners 
are—no doubt, rightly—agreed in rejecting, namely, a countervailing 
bounty. But this seems unlikely to receive any support. 

The real alternatives are (2) and (4). Let us think twice, however, 
before we take our licking from Germany “lying down,” with the 
prospect of an enormous expenditure upon relief in the West Indies, 
and of having to pay more at home, both for beet and for foreign 
cane sugar, when once these British plantations have gone out o 
cultivation. 

Hven Cutsvoim. 


(1) It is objected that if a countervailing duty of £1 5s. per ton were put on German 
beet sugar, and the price of sugar went up in our market by £1 10s., the result would 
be to give the German a bonus of 5s. This is quite true; but the West Indian importer 
would get 30s. to his 5s., and the British exchequer would profit to a large amount, 
without the tax operating to exclude the beet imports on which we so largely depend. 
And it should be noticed that if there is anything in this argument, it applies with 
greater force to the abolition of the bounties than to the countervailing duty. By both 
remedies the German and British importer would equally get a profit of say, 30s., an 
increase of 5s. to the German and 30s. to the British ; but under the former system the 
British consumer pays everything, while, under the latter, the German taxpayer presents 
us with 25s., and the cost is reduced to 5s. Meanwhile, it is always open to us, if an 
‘* equivalent ’’ duty does not effect its object, to make it really ‘countervailing.’ It 
seems reasonable to believe that, in spite of the difficulties in detail which might 
temporarily arise in the imposition of countervailing duties, the foreign bounties would 
be withdrawn when we once determined to fight them. 
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‘** For whatsoever knows us truly, knows 
That none can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth.” 


TuesE lines of an unpublished poem by his father are modestly taken 
by Lord Tennyson as his text. And they are true—especially true 
of a father’s life as written by his son. There are sacred reticences. 
Heaven forbid that a son should be able to give us a complete and 
impartial picture of his father, “ warts and all!” In this case, the 
father himself would have been the last to wish for such a picture. 
He considered that the poet had a special claim to privacy :— 


‘* My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest !”’ 


Tennyson himself, indeed, left his son little latitude beyond that of 
selection and comment. This task is performed with great care and 
taste, but it is very different from that of biography. Far other was 
that entrusted to Froude by the strongest and most original man 
of our times, when, in his hour of remorse, he handed over to him all 
those intimate and sacred revelations, which have made him to some of 
us a greater, because more human, figure. But * the scandal and the 
cry’ that rose round Carlyle’s life have frightened our great literary 
men, and the public must pay for its surfeit by a starvation diet. 
Browning has refused to be “ ripped up,” and the Tennyson memoir 
records two more grave losses to literary biography. One is the 
destruction of Tennyson’s letters to Hallam, by Hallam’s father, the 
historian; and the other is the burning of all the correspondence 
between Tennyson and his wife, before marriage—letters extending 
over a period of many years. All that is left is the nosegay of 
charming but entirely impersonal sentiments, published in the 
memoir. 

Substantially, then, Tennyson’s memoir is not a biography any 
more than Kingsley’s or Clough’s, or any other of the vast family of 
family memoirs. This work cannot be done in the home. The after- 
math of grief lends its bright but delusive colouring. Here we have 
not a portrait, but an heroic outline—a worthy tribute of son to father. 

For the rest, if we wish for more, let us remember our manners. 
This is all that Tennyson wished us to know— 


“His best he gave, his worst he kept.”’ 
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Ot his long separation (1839-49) from Emily Selwood: of the depression 
verging on suicide which followed the death of Hallam: of that 
despair of success in his calling which nearly led him to emigrate—of 
these things we shall never know anything more than he has told us 
himself in his poetry, and, above all, in Merlin and the Gleam :— 


‘« Once at the croak of a raven who crost it, 
A barbarous people, 
Blind to the magic, 
And deaf to the melody, 
Snarl’d at and curs’d me. 
A demon vext me, 
The light retreated, 
The landskip darken’d, 
The melody deaden’d—? 


No! the true value of this work lies not there. It lies in its con- 
tribution to literary appreciation and criticism. In that it is a most 
noteworthy book. For here, Tennyson, being dead, yet speaketh. 
He holds the unique position of being his own commentator. He— 
for it is by his instructions that his son always acts—supplements all 
his greater poems by verses withheld, epithets rejected, alternative 
readings, and authoritative interpretations. There is scarcely a con- 
siderable poem—Maud, The Princess, In Memoriam, The Idylis— 
on which he has not left voluminous notes, both in explanation and 
defence. In this respect the book is more than the most sanguine can 
have hoped for, and it suggests certain thoughts about Tennyson’s 
art which grow in the mind inevitably as one moves in his workshop 
and handles the tools. 

The first is the impression of slowness—slowness in development, 
and slowness in composition. ‘Tennyson was the least opulent of all 
the Victorian group. His was good measure, but not flowing over. 
He developed very slowly ; if he had died at the age of Keats or 
Shelley—twenty-six or thirty—he would have scarcely won a place 
among great modern poets. He would have been remembered by 
little more than his Dream of Fair Women and Palace of Art. Again, 
he was, as a rule, a slow worker. Enoch Arden, it is true, was written 
in a fortnight, and the Ho/y Grail, curiously enough, after many 
years of hesitation, in a few weeks. But these were exceptions. There 
was no volume of poetry produced between 1832 and 184+2—at an age 
usually most fertile in the life of poets. Jn Memoriam occupied seven- 
teen years—1835 to 1850—though, of course, many other poems 
were written in the same period. The Idylls of the Hing came out in 
confused order over a space of thirteen years—1859 to 1872—and 
cannot be considered to have been entirely finished until Balin and 
Balan came out in 1884, though it was written in 1872. Neither of 
his two largest poems, In Wemoriam and The Idy//s, were written 
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straight off, or as a whole. The lyries of In Memoriam were scribbled 
casually as they oceurred, lost and found—some of the most precious, 
in a London lodging—and then thrown together after long years. 
The chronological order of The Idyils has no connection with the 
order in which Tennyson wished them to be read. Of course, that 
prevailing fastidiousness which makes any talk of “Selections from 
Tennyson ”’ seem so idle, largely accounts for all this. He laboured 
not so much at his plots or at his framework ; but at his lyrics, his 
stanzas, his single lines—precept by precept, line by line. His law 
seems to have been : “take care of the lines, and the poems will take 
care of themselves.” 

But fastidiousness is not the only explanation. There is a deeper 
cause, Which is brought out by the illustrations of Tennyson’s con- 
versations and the pictures of his life of which the book is full. 
Figure on the one side Tennyson, the leisured recluse, shut within 
his country retreat, with his silent hours, his avoidance of visitors, 
and all the details of his carefully-guarded life ; on the other, Robert 

srowning, pouring himself out, not only in double or treble the 
poetical autput, but in universal accessibility, prodigal sociality, and 
boisterous sympathy! We may take it, I suppose, that Lord Ten- 
nyson has given us the best examples of his father’s talk, especially 
in his later years. If that is so, it is very clear that he had little 
spare force to waste. There is, indeed, an occasional instance of 
rough Johnsonian effectiveness :— 


A, T.—* Shelley had not common-sense.” 
A.—“ Well, but had Christ common-sense ?”’ 
A. T.—“ Christ had more common-sense than you or I, madam.”’ 


The answer was rough, though perhaps deserved: and the story is 
singularly interesting, both in what Tennyson affirmed and what he 
denied. Common-sense—understood asa hatred of extremes, a sort 
of balance or mean—was Tennyson’s ideal, both in thought and 
conduct. But unhappily the instinct for truth is a very uncommon 
sense. The kingdom of heaven must sometimes be taken by violence, 
even as in the days of John the Baptist. And the failure to realise 
this—the hatred of extravagance or violence, even in the utterance of 
a truth or the remedy of an evil—is what defines Tennyson as a 
thinker. There is the same delicate sensitiveness that makes him, 
in one of these letters, rebuke Kingsley for describing the impious 
Alexandrians as stripping Hypatia naked :— 





“TI objected to the word ‘naked,’ and I really was hurt at having Hypatia 
stripped, though I see that it added to the tragic.’’ 


We are all hurt at seeing our Hypatias stripped ; but if we avert 
our gaze, will not the Alexandrians rejoice ? 
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It is, in fact, revealed in every page of this book that Tennyson the 
thinker was always “ shadowed” by Tennyson the artist. As in the 
famous passage of the Jn Memoriam, when Tennyson’s reason said, 
“believe no more,” his heart always answered, “I have felt.’ 
He revolted against the inevitable law of his own character, and 
from the travail and tumult of that revolt most of his best poetry 
came; but, in the end, order was always restored. It is the same 
story through all his philosophic poems—The Two Voices, In Memo- 
riam, Vastness, and many another. They all “end happily.” There 
is always a check, a rebuke—a point where reason falls silent and 
baffled, though unanswered. The only poems in which he entirely, 
perhaps, escapes into intellectual sincerity are Wages and The Higher 
Pantheism, which are, therefore, in all probability—so strong and 
helpful is utter sincerity of soul—two of the most enduring he ever 
wrote. But his appeal is generally from reason to the highest kind 
of spiritual imagination, trained in religion, accustomed to view life 
from the vantage-ground of a presumed immortality, and clinging to 
that as the sole ground for living. Take a few phrases from his 
talk : 

“T can hardly understand how any great imaginative man, who has deeply 
lived, suffered, thought, and wrought, can doubt of the soul’s continuous progress 
in after life.” 

“Take away belief in the self-conscious personality of God, and you take away 
the backbone of the world.” 


“‘T wish you well with your molecules,” he said to George Eliot. 
“T get on very well with my molecules,” she replied, and it was true. 
But such a diet would have been impossible for Tennyson. 

Yet, after all, the function of a great poet is not to think but to 
write poetry. He is before all things an artist, and the highest type 
of artist. If Tennyson shrinks as a thinker, here he grows ever 
greater: and here the memoir will fortify and consolidate his fame. 
Here all our former criticisms have an answer. If he was a slow: 
worker, it was because of his high artistic conscientiousness. If he 
lived apart from men, it was because nature was his workshop, nature 
his study, nature his passion. ‘ Dim, mystic sympathies with tree 
and hill,’”’ he says in his letters, “ reacted far back into childhood.” 
To us Englishmen there seem echoes of Tennyson in every English 
wood and hill—in every English dawn and sunset. This is no mere 
chance ; it is the result of faithful and precise workmanship. In this 
memoir we see him always at work. Every walk was to him a study, 
His results are attained here as everywhere—in metre, form, and 
phrase—not by the instinct or guess of genius, but by untiring labour 
and unceasing observation. None could ever catch Tennyson napping 
on this ground. Ruskin instanced his “ rosy ” daisies as a “ pathetic 
fallacy.” It was an unfortunate illustration, for Tennyson offered to 
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pick some rosy—rosy-tipped—daisies, and send them to him. Another 
critic spoke lightly of— 


“Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn.” 


“Mr. Tennyson,” he said, “ should not go to the boards of a theatre.” 
Rash man! For Tennyson had composed the line while he was in 
the very act of watching the beautiful waterfall—the biggest in Europe, 
out of Norway—that drops from the Cirque of Gavarnie. And it is 
the same with all his works. The Flower was composed on the spot at 
Farringford, while he was holding a flower in his hand, taken from 
“the crannied wall.” Tears, Id/e Tears was written in autumn-tide 
at 'Tintern—the very cradle of such poetry, both for Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. Come Down, O Maid, from Yonder Height was written 
during a tour in Switzerland in 1846, where he could watch near at 
hand 
‘The firths of ice 


That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors.” 


It was in a cavern at Ballybunion that he composed that marvellous 
metaphor in the Tournament : 
** As on a dull day, in an ocean cave 


The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence.” 


It was at Festiniog that he noticed this effect : 


“ As one 
That listens near a torrent mountain brook, 
All through the crash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall 
At distance.”’ 


Blow, Bugle, Blow was suggested, as everyone knows, by the echoes 


at Killarney. It was first at Mablethorpe, and afterwards at Farring- 
ford that he became such a close and original student of the sea. 


‘* The hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.” 


‘* As the crest of some slow-arching wave 
> * . * o 


Drops flat.” 


Even in smallest detail there is the same precision, the same 
originality of observation. In Maud the rooks cry, “ Maud, Maud ” ; 
the smaller birds cry, “ Maud is here, here, here.” The Zhrostle is a 
study in bird music of absolute fidelity, as every bird lover knows: 


Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it; 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again.’ 


, 





Xt 
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All this makes us understand better why Tennyson is so satisfying. 
There are no commonplaces about nature in him, no vague, inaceurate 
generalisations. There is always some fresh observation, some new 
fact, the quaint discovery of a devoted lover, who will write sonnets 
on his mistress’s eyebrow. Never was poet less of a plagiarist. “I 
generally take my nature similes,” writes Tennyson himself, ‘direct 
from my own observations of nature, and sometimes jot them down ; 
and if, by chance, I find that one of my similes is like that in any 
author, my impulse is not to use that simile.” Just so, in an already 
published letter, full of apposite illustrations, he compares himself to 
an artist taking “ rough sketehes of landskip ’—so he always spelt it 
—in order to work them into a subsequent picture. The analogy 
exactly describes his method of working. Like Bacon, though in a 
very different sense, he aimed at mastering nature by serving her. 

After all, Tennyson’s chief claim to fame is that, coming after so 
many poets who had worked in the same field, the field of nature, 
he is still himself—not Wordsworth, nor Shelley, nor another. To 
this he attained mainly by two things—brevity and precision, but 
mainly by precision. “I felt certain of one point then,” he writes of 
himself in 1838 : “if I meant to make any mark at all, it must be by 
shortness.’ He pruned and pruned, until his very pruning became a 
danger. The Lover’s Tale was held back for several decades—probably 
because he felt it to be too long. The Brook was actually rescued 
from the waste-paper basket. This memoir contains the precious 
detritus of many poems—* the rubbish’ as he roughly phrased it, 
shot from my full-fledged cantos.” But though we are grateful for 
this boon of brevity, still more are we grateful for that other boon 
of faithful, loving, exquisite portraiture, in which Tennyson’s 
love of nature found its bent. This is Tennyson’s glory, and it is for 
the better knowledge of his methods in arriving at this end that we 
have chiefly to prize the present memoir, 

Haroip SPENpDER. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S DEALINGS WITH FRANCE. 


To understand aright the problems which have engaged so much of 
the polemical activity of our Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay 
during the last fifteen years it is necessary to treat of them as a whole. 
The factors of a controversy are not always limited to the arguments 
by which it is debated. If there were not an état d’esprit behind the 
visible processes of reasoning an equitable solution would always and 
easily be reached. To find this état d’esprit and to explain it are the 
more necessary when a quarrel is made up of many controversies, for 
in that case the presumption is irresistible that there is a bias against 
agreement in the disputants, or in one of them, which is more 
powerful than the actual merits of the question in dispute. This 
is the case with the long series of disagreements which have arisen 
between this country and France, some of which, at the present 
moment, are causing not a little anxiety in political circles. 

It seems to me that if we search through the diplomatic history of 
our time for a common origin of all this unhappy contention, we 
shall find it summed up in one word—Cyprus. Let it be understood 
that I am not attacking the Cyprus Convention. Its principle, to my 
mind, was absolutely sound. The advance of Russia into Asia Minor 
was threatening a valuable British interest in the overland trade with 
Persia, vid the Trebizond-Tabreez road, the bulk of which was then, and 
is still, in British hands. It was imperatively necessary that Russia 
should be convinced of our determination to defend that interest, and, 
although it is probable that the Treaty without Cyprus would have 
attained that end, there is no gainsaying the fact that Cyprus gave 
a note of impressive reality to the expressed intention of the document. 
Moreover, the mode of our acquisition of the island compares very 
favourably with other appropriations of Turkish possessions, such as 
Algeria, Bosnia, and Tunis. 

None the less have its consequences been unfortunate. It produced 
the first serious disturbance of the close friendship which had grown 
up between England and France during the early seventies. Only 
three years before, Queen Victoria had personally saved France from 
the saignée d blane with which Germany had threatened her.’ The 
two countries went tothe Berlin Congress in the character of avowed 

(1) It is the fashion now in France to attribute the defeat of the designs of the 
German war party to Russia, but recent revelations of Prince Bismarck himself 


(Neueste Nachrichten, August 27, 1896) have shown that the chief effect was produced 
by the British intervention. Cf. Gavard, Un diplomate a Londres, pp. 241—258. 
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allies. The chief bond between them was Egypt, but the result of 
this bond was that free play had been given to the natural affinities 
of the two nations, and French statesmen held to it less for the sake 
of Egypt than for the alliance of which they felt that it was the germ. 
When, at a later date, M. de Freycinet was hesitating between the 
so-called National Party in Egypt and the Condominium, M. Gam- 
hetta, who clearly foresaw everything that has since occurred, used 
these remarkable words: “Si vous tenez compte du parti national, 
a existence duquel vous croyez, vous vous heurterez a |’Angleterre. 
Au prix des plus grands sacrifices ne rompez jamais l’alliance 
Anglaise”? It was in this spirit that they went to the Berlin 
Congress. Together they stipulated that Egypt should be acknow- 
ledged as lying outside the scope of the Congress; together they 
championed the rights of the Greeks against the voracious pretensions 
of the Slavs.?, They were bound, too, by an identical consciousness of 
their own rectitude, of the superior breadth of their phylacteries ; and 
in their policy generally, as shouted from the house-tops, they were 
agreed to abide by the principle of mains nettes. 

Under these circumstances it is not difficult to understand the 
pained impression produced on the French by the famous Anglo- 
Turkish convention. It had been negotiated without previous con- 
sultation with France, and it was distinctly a breach of the policy of 
mains nettes. When, during the Berlin Congress, M. Waddington 
heard of it for the first time by means of a letter from Lord Salisbury,* 
he wrote to the Marquis D’Harcourt that it had “ touché la France 
au cour.”* Nevertheless, he soon recovered from his mortification, 
and, with a very proper patriotism, devoted himself to the task of 
obtaining compensations for France. The story of these negotiations 
has been made public in both Blue and Yellow Books,° but in course 
of time it has come to be so completely forgotten that when, the other 
day, it was publicly referred to by M. Valfrey,® not a few of the 
London newspapers treated it as a revelation. 

The upshot of these negotiations—and no one who reads the docu- 
ments can doubt it for a moment—is that we bartered Tunis for 
Cyprus. While the British Government maintained that the acquisi- 
tion of Cyprus was connected exclusively with the defence of our 

(1) Benoit-Levy: Histotve de Quinze Ans, p. 642. 

(2) Speech of M. Waddington, reprinted in Yellow Book on the Berlin Congress, 
1878, p. 61. 

(3) Yellow Book : * Congrés de Berlin, 1878,”’ pp. 304-7. 

(4) Lbid., p. 310. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 309-16: ‘* Affaires de Tunisie’’ (supplement), 1881, pp. 67-74; Blue 
Book: ‘‘ Tunis,’’ No. 1 (1881). 

(6) Figaro, Oct. 15, 1897. The subsequent statement in the Figaro (Oct. 19, 1897), 


that Lord Salisbury gave a written pledge to M. Waddington, which has not yet 
been published, is a pure invention. 
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Asiatic interests, France was alarmed because, to her, it presented 
itself as a disturbance of the equilibrium in the Mediterranean. At 
the present moment, when the value of Cyprus is questioned by 
English statesmen,’ it is interesting to recall the case of France in 
1878 as presented to Lord Salisbury by M. Waddington. England, 
he urged, was going to occupy 


‘‘une ile de la Mediterranée située dans la position stratégique et maritime la 
plus favorable pour dominer a la fois les cdtes de la Syrie et celles de ! Egypte.” * 


He added : 


‘** Nous sommes les premiers & reconnaitre combien il est indispensable pour 
elle [England] de maintenir comme un principe absolu la liberté de ses commu- 
nications avec ses possessions de |’ Inde. Mais en respectant sa position comme 
grande puissance Asiatique, nous croyons avoir le droit 4 un respect semblable 


’ 


pour la nétre comme grande puissance Mediterranéenne.”’ * 


It followed from this that France wanted a corresponding advantage 
in the Mediterranean. 

The story of the negotiations, as officially told, is not without an 
element of comedy. A map was fetched, and the two statesmen 
surveyed the sea. Their attention suddenly became arrested, in a 
way that reminds one of Mr. Wemmick, by the Regency of Tunis. 
Lord Salisbury said something about the sad condition of this little 
country, and M. Waddington responded by avowing that its benighted 
state was a source of anxiety to France. Carried away by this 
beautiful spirit of altruism, both statesmen seemed to forget the 
business which had brought them together, and talked only of the 
good that might be done for the unhappy Regency. Lord Salisbury 
was the first to point out that France, with her splendid civilisation, 
was a neighbour of Tunis in Algeria, and that she seemed obviously 
destined ‘to preside over the regeneration of that country, consecrated 
by great memories.” M. Waddington humbly confessed that a 
similar idea had occurred to him, whereupon Lord Salisbury replied 
as though inspired: “ Do at Tunis what you think proper. England 
will offer no opposition, and will respect your decisions.” So the 
bargain was struck.‘ 

The French statesman, in spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, 
his lofty motives, lost no time in pinning Lord Salisbury to his pledge, 
and an exchange of despatches took place as soon as both had returned 
to their respective homes. The views of the British Government 


(1) In a speech at Enfield, on Nov. 10, 1896, Sir Charles Dilke stated that ‘‘ the 
Government of 1880 put on record in June the fact that Cyprus was wholly valueless 
to the British Empire.” 

(2) ** Congrés de Berlin, 1878,”’ p. 310. (3) Ibid., p. 312. 

(4) “* Tunis,” No. 1 (1881), pp. 1—2. 
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were then committed to paper by Lord Salisbury in the following 
terms :— 

‘* They have witnessed with lively satisfaction the success of the experiment 
conducted by France in Algeria, and the great work of civilisation which it is 
accomplishing in that country. They have never been unaware that the pre- 
sence of France on those shores, supported as it is by an imposing ,military force, 
must have the effect of giving to her, when she thinks fit to exercise it, the power 
of pressing with decisive force upon the Government of the neighbouring Pro- 
vince of Tunis. This is a result which they have long recognised as inevitable 
and have accepted without reluctance. England has no special interests in this 
region which could possibly lead her to view with apprehension or distrust the 
legitimate and expanding influence of France. On the future destinies of this 
province it is unnecessary to speculate. I think M. Waddington must have mis- 
conceived me in understanding that I foreboded an early fall to the existing 
Government of Tunis. My information would rather lead me to expect that, if it 
is disturbed by no external shock, it may last for a considerable time. With 
respect, therefore, to an event which may be distant, I will only say that it will 
not alter the attitude of England. She will continue to recognise, as she does 
now, the natural results of the neighbourhood of a powerful and civilising country 
like France, and she has no counter-claims of her own to advance.”’ ' 


The meaning of this is obvious. France was to have a free hand 
in the Regency. 

It has been argued that this agreement fell to the ground because 
France did not act upon it immediately.? Apart from the fact that 
Lord Salisbury himself only contemplated a distantly prospective 
action by France, there were other reasons why immediate action was 
impossible. These were that Lord Salisbury had reserved the nghts 
of Italy, and that, at a subsequent date, Lord Granville reserved the 
rights of Turkey.* Until these rights were satisfied England could 
not take the practical steps necessary to indicate her acquiescence in 
a French monopoly of Tunis. Once, however, those rights were 
satisfied our pledge would operate. In short, the transaction between 
Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington, at Berlin in July, 1878, was 
that France drew upon us a long bill for Tunis, which we accepted, 
the consideration being Cyprus. Whether the bill was due when it 
was presented the other day, I will discuss presently. 

So far, it will be observed, the damaging effect produced by the 
Cyprus question on the relations of England and France was only 
transient. Indeed the new bargain seemed to have actually strength- 
ened those relations. There was, however, one man in Berlin who 
saw further into the ultimate results of the new agreement than 
either of the parties to it, and he took care, for his own purposes, that 
its full fruition should not fail. Prince Bismarck had also taken a 

(1) ** Tunis,’’ No. 1 (1881), p. 4. 

(2) National Review, March, 1895: ‘*Tunis and Egypt.”” By Mr. J. St. Lae 


Strachey; p. 31. 
(3) ‘*Tunis,’’ No. 1 (1881), p. 4. (4) Ibid., p. 5. 
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hand in the game of mains nettes at the Congress, but he had played 
it with infinitely more subtlety than the British and French states- 
men. If he asked for no territorial advantages out of the crumbling 
Ottoman Empire, it was because he wanted something else, the 
permanent isolation of France. In pursuance of it he was quick to 
recognise the important part that Tunis might be made to play in 
his caleulations. He saw that France in Tunis would mean a lasting 
quarrel with Italy, and probably an appetite for colonial expansion 
which would render friction with England inevitable. Accordingly 
he, too, discussed the destinies of Tunis with M. Waddington,’ and 
took occasion to assure him of Germany’s sympathy with French 
aspirations in that direction. Well might M. Waddington say that 
he returned from Berlin with “la Tunisie dans ma poche.” 

For a time this expansion scheme slumbered. The billet d vue, as 
M. Jules Ferry once said, remained en portefeuille. At the dawn of 
the eighties, however, it reawoke in response to the great movement 
for opening up the African continent, which the expeditions and dis- 
coveries of Mr. Stanley had brought into life. France already had a 
footing in Africa, both on the North and West, but as a colonial 
power she ranked no higher than Portugal. Her interest in the Dark 
Continent was now specially stimulated by the remarkable explora- 
tions of one of her own sons, M. Savorgnan de Brazza, whose work had 
been prosecuted simultaneously, and almost parallel, with that of Mr. 
Stanley. She had, too, the good fortune to possess, in M. Jules Ferry, 
a statesman of rare ability, whose courage was equal to his states- 
manship. M. Ferry felt that the time for an ambitious colonial 
policy had arrived for France, not because he was possessed of any 
Jingo dreams, but for the solid reason that the economic tendency of 
the world was in the direction of an ever-hardening protection, and 
that, consequently, a rich and exporting country like France could 
not afford to lag behind in the race for new markets.” He began with 
Tunis, because ‘the way had been opened to him in that direction by 
the agreement of 1878. It is unnecessary to discuss here the vexed 
question of the pretexts he employed; whether the Italian consul, 
Maccio, intrigued against the French, whether the Rubattino con- 
cession was or was not a violation of a pledge, whether the Kroumirs 
raided French territory, or whether there were any Kroumirs at all. 
The real truth is that the time for acting on the Salisbury- Waddington 
bargain had arrived, and as M. Ferry himself subsequently admitted 
with engaging candour, the only thing to be said for the events which 

1) M. Jules Ferry once publicly denied this story (‘‘ Discours et Opinions de J. 
Ferry, vol. v., p. 552), but Prince Bismarck, who is a better witness, told it himself to 
M. de Blowitz, and it was published without contradiction in M. Waddington's life- 
time (Busch : Our Chancellor, ii., p. 93). 

(2) Robiquet: Discours et Opinions de J. Ferry, vol. v. See especially the great 
speech on Madagascar, pp. 172—220. 
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led directly to the Treaty of Bardo is that France * dared and acted 
at the opportune moment.” ? 

It is probable, however, that if M. Ferry could have had his choice 
he would have begun his Colonial Expansion movement elsewhere 
than in Tunis. The protectorate obtained at Bardo was a barren 
conquest. The Powers did not regard it with satisfaction, and even 
England was not ostentatious in her approval. ‘To conciliate Europe 
M. Ferry inserted in the Protectorate Treaty a clause guaranteeing 
the execution of the treaties in existence between the Bey and “ the 
different European powers.”? While this certainly strengthened the 
grasp of France on the Regency, and assured its permanence, it, 
at the same time, postponed for a very long period the realisation 
of M. Ferry’s idea of Tunis as a market for French industry. The 
treaties thus guaranteed comprised commercial treaties with almost 
every state on the Continent, and all were on the “most favoured 
nation’ basis. Hence, in guaranteeing them France cut herself off 
from any exclusive commercial privileges in the Regency, since every 
other state would have had to share with her the concessicns she might 
wring from the Bey. Her only alternative was to annex the country, 
but this she could not do for two reasons. In the first place she was 
not yet strong enough to run the risk of the explosion that such a 
proceeding might have provoked, and in the next place she would have 
violated the agreement with England, with whom she had never 
spoken of anything more than a Protectorate, and who, moreover, was 
already beginning to repent of her bargain. Fortunately, all the 
commercial treaties, with the exception of that with England, were 
terminable, and France determined to wait their expiry, or at any 
rate a propitious moment for negotiating their extinction, in order 
to reap the fruits of her conquest. Meanwhile, M. Ferry, who, by 
the Tunis campaign, had habituated the country to the idea of colonial 
adventure, turned elsewhere for his new markets. As Prince Bis- 
marck foresaw, the whole of France smiled approval while he sub- 
ventioned M. de Brazza’s explorations in the hinterlands of Senegal 
and the Gaboon, competed at the Berlin African Conference for 
concessions of territory on the West Coast, imposed a partial pro- 
tectorate on Madagascar, and carved out a veritable Empire for his 
countrymen in Indo-China. When he fell into disgrace after the 
disaster of Langson he had made France the second colonial power in 
the world, and even a source of some anxiety, if not alarm, to the still 
greater colonial power on whose heels she was treading. 

By this time, however, the Anglo-French entente had come to an end. 
It had been killed, curiously enough, not by Cyprus or Tunis, where 
the acquisitive instincts of the two Powers seemed to threaten each 

(1) Robiquet : Discours et Opinions de J. Ferry, vol. v., p. 532. 
(2) ** Tunis,’ No. 6 (1881), p. 54. 
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other, but by Egypt, which was the keystone of their solidarity. Nor 
had it been extinguished by any attempt on the part of one of them 
to acquire a preponderance in this partnership, but solely by the 
refusal of the other to support her share of the common responsibility. 
Nevertheless, if the Cyprus-Tunis agreement did not create the quarrel 
between England and France in 1882, its effects contributed power- 
fully towards embittering the relations of the two countries. Tunis 
had started France on her career of colonial conquest ; Egypt imparted 
to this enterprise all its aggressive impulses. When France awoke to 
the disastrous reality of the error she had committed in deserting us 
at Alexandria, she made up her mind, as foolish people usually do 
under such circumstances, that she had been duped, and that the 
only course open to her was to revenge herself by embarking on a 
great policy of colonial rivalry with us. From that time, fifteen 
years ago, France has carried on, in all parts of the globe, a thinly- 
veiled war with us—or rather, against us, for we have not once struck 
back. 

Several of the questions arising out of this campaign have been 
settled. I need not refer to them further than to point out that in 
every case considerable sacrifices have been exacted from us. But 
there are two questions, among the many which remain open, upon 
which it is important to comment, because they are uppermost in the 
public mind at the present moment, and they illustrate the unscru- 
pulous bitterness with which France has pursued us ever since she left 
us to confront the batteries at Alexandria alone. One of these is the 
persistent attempt she has made to ruin our West African Colonies ; 
the other is her armed invasion of our sphere of influence on the 
Upper Nile. 

The West African question is exceedingly complicated, but its main 
issue is not difficult to master. Our colonies there, like the colonies of 
all other nations in the same region, were originally confined to the 
coast. Between them and the interior was a wide belt of fever- 
stricken forest, in which the white man could not live, but the teeming 
negro population of .which he tapped for the slave trade. When this 
trade was abolished the colonies languished and, at one time, Great 
Britain actually proposed to withdraw from the whole coast.’ She 
was saved by the enterprise of her traders, who, by establishing rela- 
tions with the populous and salubrious interior beyond the forest 
belt, opened up new sources of traffic. Soundly based on a prudent 
commercial system, the progress of this new departure was necessarily 
slow, and when, in the eighties, France began to compete with us in 
Africa, the remoter hinterlands of our colonies were only in com- 
munication with the coast by means of native traders. Instead of 
gradually widening her spheres of influence in accordance with the 


(1) ‘Report from the Select Committee on Africa (Western coast),’’ 1865. 
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solid exigencies of trade, France embarked on a system of wholesale 
annexation, not merely by pushing northward from her settlements 
on the Upper Guinea coast, but also by a lateral extension from her 
colony at Senegambia. A glance at the map will show that, by 
this double application of the doctrine of hinterland, the British colo- 
nies, being mainly confined to Upper Guinea, were bound to be 
hemmed in. Before the extent of the danger was fully realised, both 
the Gambia and Sierra Leone were effectually cut off from the interior, 
and we were compelled to acquiesce in treaties closing them within 
very limited frontiers. 

Profiting by this severe lesson, we also now dashed into the interior, 
and on all sides there was a scramble for treaties with tribal chiefs. 
Up to this period the French had staked everything on the treaty 
system, and they had punctiliously notified the Powers of a long 
list of agreements,’ although at the Berlin (African) Conference 
they had obtained an amendment of the general Act, as originally 
proposed, confining the necessity of such notifications to treaties 
negotiated on the coast.2 The extent to which they relied on treaties 
is illustrated by the fact that when, in 1890, a British mission was 
sent to Samory, who has always defied their suzerainty, M. Wadding- 
ton reminded Lord Salisbury of the existence of a French treaty with 
that chieftain, and added aggressively that “my government could 
not admit any foreign intervention in the States under their 
Protectorate.’’? 

The British were singularly successful in the treaties they made. 
Confining themselves to their legitimate spheres in the back-lands of 
Lagos and the Gold Coast, they preceded the French everywhere, and 
secured practically the whole of Gurunzi, Gurma, and Borgu. There- 
upon the French changed their tactics. Seeing that the treaty-maker 
does not stop longer in a place than is requisite to negotiate his treaty, 
they began to deprecate the treaty system, and declared that they 
would only recognise effective occupation as a valid title, Under 
this new theory, they at once overran the British hinter/ands, and 
distributed small detachments of men in the various regions where we 
had acquired treaty rights. Here these detachments still remain, and 
although the Germans have refused to recognise such manifestly 
unreal occupations in their recent Togo treaty, no sign seems yet to 
have been made by France of extending the principle adopted in that 
agreement to Great Britain. 

Even where a hinterland has been agreed upon with us by a duly 
signed treaty, the French have disregarded it. The most scandalous 
instance of this has arisen over the Say-Barua line. That line marks 
the common boundary of the hinter/ands of Algeria and Tunis in the 


(1) ** Africa,’’ No. 7 (1892), pp. 17—20. (2) ‘* Africa,’’ No. 4 (1885), p. 214. 
(3) “ Africa,’’ No. 7 (1892), p. 22. 
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north, and Lagos and the Royal Niger Company’s territories in the 
south. The French, however, have taken up the amazing position 
that the line only marks the Ainter/and of Algeria and Tunis, and 
that they are perfectly justified in pushing their lateral extension from 
Senegal, south of it, on their new principle of effective occupation. In 
accordance with this contention they have invaded the British sphere 
and are now encamped on the right bank of the Niger as far as Boussa, 
well within the territory covered by the Say-Barua line. The conten- 
tion that a frontier line need only mark the boundary of one country 
—for that is what the French view amounts to—is too ludicrous to 
be discussed. If in the now-pending negotiations we cannot save the 
hinterland of the Gold Coast, it is to be hoped that we shall not cover 
ourselves with ridicule by abandoning an inch of the Niger below 
Say, or indeed of any of the territory within the Say-Boussa-Nikki 
triangle. 

These transactions sufficiently illustrate the hostile spirit towards 
us in which the colonial enterprises of the French have been conceived 
and carried out. They pale, however, in unscrupulousness and 
audacity before what has been done on the Upper Nile. In the West, 
at any rate, an attempt has been made to justify the incursions into 
British territory, and one is sometimes tempted to smile at the 
laborious ingenuity with which it has beén sought to demonstrate the 
legality of obvious trespasses. Moreover, everything there has been 
done in the light of day. In the East the action of the French has 
been very different. Territory, forming part of the dominion of the 
Khedive, for which we are responsible, has been invaded from both 
the French Congo and Abyssinia by armed French bands, one of 
which, at least, is acting under secret instructions from the French 
Government. The invasions have been persisted in, notwithstanding 
two public warnings from the Treasury bench in the House of 
Commons that England would regard suc h expeditions as ** unfriendly 
acts.” To-day it is well known in the Foreign Office that M. Liotard, 
with twelve hundred men, marching from ‘te French Congo, is in 
occups ation of Meshra-er-Rek, in the heart of the Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vince, where poor Lupton once governed for the Khedive, and that the 
Marquis de Bonchamps, advancing from the East, has already crossed 
the Didessa, in the direction of Fashoda. 

The arguments by which this grave action is justified, have the 
same shifty character as those employed in the West, although they 
have not the same ingenuity. When I say “justified,” I should 
observe that the invasions themselves have never been actually acknow- 
ledged by the French Government. They have not, however, been 
denied, and indirectly—that is to say by pronouncement on the Upper 
Nile Question as an abstract problem—we have been allowed to know 
how they are to be defended. Briefly, the argument is based on the 
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rights of the Sultan and the integrity of Turkey, which, it is broadly 
hinted, France is defending against England." When we remember 
the part played by France in the quarrel between Mehemet Ali and 
Turkey, and the contempt with which she treated the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire in Algeria and Tunis, this contention that the 
Upper Nile is the property of the Sultan is alone calculated to cause 
alarm. We may be certain that if it is only the rights of Turkey 
with which France thinks she is concerned on the Upper Nile, she is 
not likely to abandon that region in a hurry. Of the sincerity of the 
French protestations, indeed, we have already been afforded two 
significant illustrations. One is the permission accorded by France 
to the Congo Free State to occupy a portion of Emin’s Equatorial 
Province,? which, of course, is covered by M. Hanotaux’s definition of 
the integrity of Turkey. The other is the public endorsement by 
M. Lebon, the Minister of the Colonies, of the demand of the colonial 
party for a Senegal-Nile dominion in Africa,> notwithstanding that 
the Nile cannot be touched anywhere by France without invading the 
Sultan’s rights, as defined by French statesmen themselves. 

It is clear from this that what we are now witnessing in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal is a distinct attempt, on the part of France, to grab 
territory which is doubly within our sphere—in the first place as an 
ancient dependency of Egypt, whose legal custodian we are in virtue 
of the devolution upon us by France’s own act of the nights of the 
Dual Control and their consequences; in the second place as a con- 
tingent dependency of Uganda, proclaimed to all the world as such by 
the Anglo-German Treaty of 1890. I doubt whether there is any 
historical precedent for such a breach of public law being allowed to 
pass without reprisal or protest. 

My present purpose, however, is not to discuss the action of our 
Government with regard to these extraordinary proceedings, but to 
consider their relation to the recent treaty with France respecting 
Tunis. 

I have already said that the political and economic completion of 
the French Protectorate over Tunis, as desired by France, was depen- 
dent on the expiry of the Treaties of Commerce between the Regency 
and the various states of Europe. As a matter of fact, when, in 
course of time, the Powers tacitly reconciled themselves to the per- 
manent presence of France in Tunis, the attainment of this end 
became dependent on only one of these treaties—that with Italy, 
who obstinately refused to budge an inch of her rights. It is 
true that no limit of date was assigned to the English Treaty, but 
this did not cause the French any anxiety, as, in virtue of Lord 

(1) Speech of M. Hanotaux, June 7, 1894, s2e Année Politique (1894), pp. 161-174. 


(2) Franco-Congolese Convention (1894), article iv.— Année Politique, p. 422. 
(3) Zimer, Oct. 20, 1897, p. 5. 
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Salisbury’s pledge of 1878, they calculated on England’s recog- 
nition of the French protectorate following immediately on the 
renunciation or expiry of the rights of Italy. This expectation was 
generously fulfilled by England. Towards the end of last year the 
Italian Treaty expired, and was followed by the voluntary termination 
of all the remaining Continental Treaties. A month or two later—in 
fact, last January—Lord Salisbury intimated to Baron de Courcel 
that he was ready to settle the Tunisian question. The conclusion 
of a final agreement did not take place, however, until last month, 
owing to the desire of Lord Salisbury to obtain an unimportant and 
limited concession in regard to cotton duties. 

Now I have endeavoured to put all the facts in favour of this agree- 
ment as strongly as I should imagine Lord Salisbury himself might 
put them, and yet I am bound to say that the more it is looked at in 
the light of our general relations with France, the more amazed one 
is at-Lord Salisbury’s complaisance. No one, I think, will accuse me 
of factious hostility to Lord Salisbury ; but this treaty is a blunder 
and, worse than a blunder, a danger. I will say nothing of the 
impropriety of treating at all with a Power which has plundered us 
with singular disingenuousness, and attacked us with the most un- 
blushing defiance of International law. I can well conceive that in 
the present complicated and delicate state of English foreign relations, 
it may be prudent to ignore antics directed against us without any 
immediate practical effect amid the shadows of darkest Africa. But 
between this attitude, and the attitude implied in the Tunis Treaty, 
there is a great gulf. By all means let us be loyal and punctual in 
the discharge of our obligations, even to those who have a different 
code of ethics from our own; but we need not be over-generous. I 
will say nothing about the plea of altered circumstances which might 
have been advanced, and which has been advanced before in regard to 
the execution of treaties, but what I do say is that, if there was : 
loophole by which we might have decently escaped the fulfilment of 
our pledge until our relations with France were on a more satisfactory 
footing, we should have availed ourselves of it. As a matter of fact, 
there were two which might not unreasonably have been urged under 
the circumstances. 

Lord Salisbury’s pledge, in 1878, did not constitute the whole 
agreement with France, for at subsequent dates Lord Granville added 
two conditions to it. The first of these was that the rights of Turkey 
should be respected.’ Well, the rights of Turkey, which we are told 
are so sacred on the Nile, have not been respected in Tunis. The 
Sultan’s protest against the French occupation is still on record,’ and 
has not been withdrawn. It may be said that to put forward such 


(1) “Tunis,’’ Ne. 1 (1881), p. 5. 
(2) “Tunis,” No. 6 (1881), p. 48. 
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rights at the present moment would be rank hypocrisy. I am afraid 
it is rather late in the day to talk of hypoerisy in connection with the 
Tunis negotiations. But it is to be remembered that when Lord 
Granville asserted these very rights the Bulgarian atrocities were 
scarcely three years old, and no one had denounced those atrocities and 
the author of them more scathingly than Lord Granville’s chief, Mr. 
Gladstone. Moreover, there is a doctrine, which has very high sanc- 
tion, that the interests of England come before everything else, 
sometimes even before the claims of humanity. It may sound repul- 
sive, and it is true that Lord Beaconsfield once propounded it, but 
in this respect he was only a plagiarist of Mr. Bright. In the debate 
on March 31st, 1854, on the Crimean war, Mr. Bright said :— 

‘* How are the interests of England involved in this question ? This is after all 
the great matter which we, the representatives of the people of England, have to 
consider, It is not a question of sympathy. I have sympathy with the serfs of 
Russia ; I have sympathy with the people of Hungary ; I have sympathy with the 
Italians, subjects of Austria, Naples, and the Pope ; I have sympathy with the three 
millions of slaves in the United States; but it is not on a question of sympathy 
that I dare involve this country in war. It has never yet been explained how 


the interests of this country are involved. We are not going to fight for tariffs 
or for markets for our exports,” " 


Surely the principle here laid down justifies the use of even so 
obnoxious an instrument as the rights of Turkey for the evasion of 
the Tunisian Treaty. Had we made use of that instrument we should 
have been “ fighting for tariffs and for markets for our exports ” not 
only in Tunis, but also in the West African hinterland. 

But this was not the only loophole. When the French concluded 
the Treaty of Bardo, which gave them the Protectorate of Tunis, Lord 
Granville exacted a pledge that Bizerta should not be fortified or 
transformed into a naval port. The pledge was given orally, in 
unreserved terms,? to Lord Lyons, but Lord Granville insisted on 
having it in writing. Here are its terms in M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire’s words :— 

* Quelles que soient les entreprises que des sociétés privées veuillent tenter & 
Bizerta, il n’entre nullement dans nos projets de dépenser aujourd’hui les 
sommes enormes et de commencer les travaux gigantesques qui seraient néces- 
saires pour transformer cette position en un port militaire pouvant servir de base 
des operations de guerre maritime. Li comme dans le reste de la Régence 


action de la France ne s’exercera qu’en vue de progrés pacifiques qui devront 
profiter aux autres nations aussi bien qu’’ nous méme.’’ 3 


It may be said that the word “aujourd’hui” limits this pledge. 
With that I cannot agree, in view of the concluding sentence, and I 


(1) John Bright: ‘‘ Speeches on Public Affairs of the last Twenty Years’’ (1869), 
pp. 25-26. 

(2) “Tunis,” No. 3 (1881), p. 3. 

(3) “ Tunis,’’ No. 6 (1881', p. 45. 
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am supported in this opinion by the universal opinion at the time, 
including that of the eminent French historian and politician, M. 
Alfred Rambaud.t And how has this pledge been kept? To-day 
Bizerta is the second strongest naval port in the Mediterranean, 
threatening our communications between Malta and Gibraltar. The 
story of Bizerta is, in short, a parallel to that of Batoum. Surely 
Lord Salisbury might have found here a sufficient justification for 
postponing the termination of the Tunis Commercial Treaty until 
some better inducement was offered than a small reduction in cotton 
duties. 

I have said that the new treaty is, in my humble opinion, a danger 
as well as a blunder. By this I mean that it deprives us of the last 
pacific means of solving the very serious controversies pending with 
France. While it remained with us to say whether the French 
Protectorate in Tunis should be a reality or not, we could always 
point to West Africa or the Upper Nile, and suggest that the road to 
our acquiescence lay in those regions. With that card in our 
hands, we could have sat still, confident that whatever occurred, the 
odd trick was ours. Now what resources have we? Either we make 
a further surrender in Paris—and as I write it is rumoured that the 
Say-Boussa-Nikki triangle is gone’—or else we let loose the armed 
“police” now operating in Gurunzi and Borgu, and the formidable 
“delimitation mission ” which is marching in such a roundabout way 
to Harrar, with the daily risk of their colliding with some swaggering 
French force, and thus dragging us into war. 

Of course, to all this it may be replied that persevering conciliation 
and patient sacrifices will one day soften the heart of France, and 
open her eyes to reason. I have entertained the same delusion 
myself, and every one must hope that it will be realised. For the 
moment it is notorious that the restraining influence of the Tsar is 
the chief guarantee of peace between England and France. 

DirLomaticus. 


(1) “‘ Les Affaires de Tunisie ’’ (1882), p. 149. 
(2) Times leader, Oct. 21, 1897. 
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SPORTING LITERATURE AND ITS CRITIC. 


To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


DuRING the last fifteen years one of the most remarkable revolutions in 
popular taste has spread through Great Britain and Ireland, not to men- 
tion many other countries. Sport of various kinds seems to have become 
not only the ruling passion of the people, but well-nigh the chief topic of 
conversation. Books treating of its various branches are, in the publish- 
ing world, known to be the least risky of all literary ventures. Nearly 
all newspapers give more space to cricket, football, racing, cycling, and 
golf, than to any other subject, except politics. So far as it is possible to 
calculate, the morning papers devote between two hundred to three 
hundred times the space to sporting news that they did forty years 
ago ; while at least three of the evening papers virtually live through their 
careful attention to sport. In the club, the railway carriage, the home, 
or the social gathering, arguments on sport of one kind or the other seem, 
in a great measure, to have taken the place once devoted to numerous 
subjects now seldom mentioned. 

Can we not all look back to the time when the feeble conversationalist 
would, in despair of other topics, fall back upon the weather; when at 
the club either politics or business monopolised nine-tenths of the conver- 
sation; when the railway carriage was turned into a political debating 
society ? Now the wise man and the fool have met together, and find no 
difficulty in keeping the ball of talk rolling over golf, cricket, cycling, or 
any other sport which they appreciate in common. 

I lunched the other day at one of the tables of a political club, noted a 
few years ago for its atmosphere of heated political argument, which often 
drove the less enthusiastic partisans to quieter nooks. The well-known 
men were there, fifteen in all; but the wonted sound of political contro- 
versy was hushed. Three men were busily discussing cricket, and the 
chance of Surrey being beaten for the County Championship ; two were 
making arrangements for a future golf match; four others were discussing 
a little warmly the relative merits of stag-hunting and fox-hunting ; the 
rest of the party putting in a word now and again on one or other of these 
subjects. With the sole exception of an elderly member, who alternately 
grumbled at the waiter and the management of the club, everybody at 
the table talked of sport. 

That this great change has taken place few will deny, but it is very 
doubtful whether the present violent sporting mania is an unmixed bless- 
ing, and a reaction is certain before long to set in. Art and literature 
have undoubtedly suffered; and while friendship has been widened by 
drawing enthusiasts together who otherwise would have remained strangers, 
home-life is to many less pleasing than it was, and to not a few the change 
seems a blessing much disguised. ° 

But whether this alteration in taste has been for good or bad, whether 
it is better that people should prefer to read the Badminton book on golf 
or the Jubilee book on cricket, to devoting more of their time to Ruskin 
or Browning, has only an indirect bearing on the question before me, 
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which was raised in an article, ‘‘ The Shortcomings of our Sporting Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. Baillie-Grohman. 

His choice of subject is opportune. All good and truthful criticism 
will be eagerly welcomed by sportsmen, whether writers or readers. It 
is, however, essential that a critic should firstly know something about the 
subject on which he writes ; secondly, that he should be accurate in his 
statements ; and thirdly, that there should be no particle of jealousy or 
petty spite running through his work. 

Now I do not say for a moment that Mr. Grohman (a perfect stranger 
to me) is not qualified to write on the subject, or that he is addicted to 
jealousy or petty spite; but that his statements are absurdly inaccurate 
there can be no question. Moreover, itis hardly a sportsmanlike action — 
I might even use a stronger phrase—to repeat accusations which have 
already been shown to be false. The part of his article devoted to an 
attack on my works is little more than a padded reprint of a letter he 
wrote to the Academy some months back. ‘This letter was answered, and 
the answer fully showed that not only were most of the statements inac- 
curate, but that either he had never read these works at all, or must, for 
some reason, have purposely made misstatements as to their contents. 

To those acquainted with sporting literature, and with Mr. Grohman’s 
position as a writer on the subject, it may seem a waste of your space and 
of my time to recapitulate what has already been printed, and what any 
expert on the subject can see for himself. But it must be borne in mind 
that the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is justly much esteemed by literary men, 
and that these statements reprinted in its columns, if unanswered, might 
leave two impressions ; firstly, that Mr. Grohman is a sporting writer of 
importance ; and secondly, that the editors.and publishers of the Badmin- 
ton Library had not only chosen an entirely incompetent author for their 
work (instead of placing it in the hands of such an expert as your critic), 
but had shown gross ignorance or carelessness in allowing the manuscript 
to go to press. 

Now all editors and publishers are liable to make mistakes, but, if they 
are competent, when they do so the error is quickly remedied. Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman, some years back, wrote two short chapters for one of 
the Badminton books. He is rather fond of mentioning the fact, and does 
so on two occasions in the article he wrote for you. With the exception 
of this contribution, and his later attacks on the Badminton Library and 
myself, it is my misfortune to be unacquainted with any of his sporting 
work. But, judging from the commencement of his article, it may be a 
question whether my loss is, after all, very serious, 

He says, “There is not a single gallery or print collection in England 
where eveft the most important pictorial material illustrating our subject 
theme can be studied by the student . . . the Natural History department 
being as bare of specimens illustrating the history of the English chase as 
the Print Room of artistic material.” He then compares this national 
weakness with the great advantages to be found in foreign collections. 

As a matter of fact, there is no print collection in the world that con- 
tains anything like the number of sporting prints which can be found in 
our own. The Berlin collection approaches it most nearly, and, strange 
to say, I was only a few months back talking on the very subject with 
Dr. Lippmann, and feel sure that, justly proud as he is of the mag- 
nificent collection over which he presides, he would agree with me that on 
this point we have the advantage. I have a list of eight hundred sporting 
prints (four hundred of which have been photographed for me) taken from 
the British Museum alone: all these prints were executed before 1750; 
and I have rejected, for the present at least, eight hundred more. 
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Then Mr. Grohman attacks our British authors, and compares them 
numerically with their foreign rivals, finishing up by the following pre- 
posterous assertion. “English authors on home sport number but one 
hundred and sixty-eight. We do not claim completeness for this rough 
list,” but it is, he thinks, cnough to illustrate his point. As he is not 
speaking of living authors, but of writers in all times, we think that it is 
quite enough to illustrate the point that he had better have left the 
subject alone. 

To save time I will now give the letter written by me and printed in 
the Academy on the Ist May last, which was an answer to his previous 
attack, of which most of the article published in this Review is little more 
than a reprint. 


“THE LITERATURE OF SPORT, 


“London, April 22nd. 

“T have only just returned from abroad and seen Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s 
letter on the above subject, in which he has devoted some of his valuable 
time to criticising The Poetry of Sport and my articles on ‘Old Sporting 
Prints.’ As to Mr. Grohman’s qualifications to deal with these subjects I 
know nothing, but if he treats other works as carefully as he has treated 
mine he must certainly be a very painsaving critic. 

“To avoid taking up more of your space than is necessary, I will deal 
with his statements as briefly as possible. He mentions that I have evi- 
dently no idea that Turbervile’s hunting book was taken from the French, 
although in Sporting Prints, No. 2, September, 1895, pp. 221-3, I devoted 
over two pages to the subject. Not only had I the French work before 
me at the time of writing, but I was also aware of the fact, which prob- 
ably he does not know, that many of the French wood-cuts were bought 
by Turbervile’s publishers, and, after being defaced and altered, were used 
for the English edition. At the same time, though Turbervile did copy 
from La Venerie de Jaques du Fouilloux, 1560-61, and other foreign writers, 
much of what he wrote was taken from his own experience, and it was 
with this part of his writing I have invariably dealt. Mr. Grohman then 
goes on to say that if I had been acquainted with these facts I should not 
have spoken of hunting the wolf and the bear in England during this 
period. I certainly should not, and I never did; the only time I men- 
tioned these animals is in a quotation from Turbervile : ‘Together,’ he 
says, speaking of beasts of chase, ‘ with three nof in use with us in England 
—the wolf, the bear, and the reindeer.’ I am next accused of saying that 
the huntsmen of old did not trouble about their hounds changing scent, 
though more than ten pages of my work is devoted to showing how care- 
ful they were to avoid a change. I simply stated that if game was 
plentiful in those very early days, when nets and cross-bows were used, it 
is doubtful if the huntsman troubled much about a change; and I still 
think it is very doubtful. 

“We next come to my article on battue-hunting, which ‘sport,’ he says, 
never existed. As this is a bare statement, for which he gives not the 
slightest authority, and as any one who chooses can verify the facts for 
themselves, I will save your space and not give a column of references. 
But it is quite another thing when he goes on to speak of the ‘ famous 
German artist Ridinger’ (who, by-the-by, was not a German). He says 
that the engravings chosen by me were picked quite at random. He may 
know, but I was under the impression that I spent days of work in select- 
ing these prints, that not one was chosen without careful thought, and I 
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feel certain I am as well acquainted as he is with the full list of about 
thirteen hundred works said, probably in many instances quite erro- 
neously, to have been executed by Ridinger. 

*“ Now we come to the statement that seventeen writers, whom Mr. 
Grohman could name, have written about Ridinger. I fancy I could 
name twenty, all but two of whom (who give very little detail of his life) 
were copyists. If, however, everything is known, and always has been 
known, about Ridinger, how comes it that Thienemann, whose work was 
published in 1856, had to dispute about the very important fact as to 
whether this great artist was ever a huntsman or not? My belief is, and 
has been for some time, that Thienemann was wrong and that Blumenbach 
and other contemporary writers were more likely to be correct. But Mr, 
Baillie-Grohman seems to prefer to accept the opinion of modern writers 
without taking the trouble to test their accuracy ; perhaps that is why he 
finds the German so easy. If he will consult the earlier works he may 
discover the reason for the difficulties in the German text. It would 
almost seem that, though he can name seventeen writers who have written 
about Ridinger, he has only read one—namely, Thienemann. He certainly 
quotes from no other. 

“Tt would also interest me to know where I have ever mentioned my 
knowledge or want of knowledge of German. I had, however, better let 
this pass, as my critic has certainly got the better of me here. He has 
discovered a most obvious printer’s error (he calls it three mistakes, 
although if he knows anything of printing he must see in a moment how 
they occurred). This error, together, I am sorry to say, with a few 
others, was found out about six months ago, too late to alter in the first 
edition. 

“But why should Mr. Grohman give me this cruel stab in his last 
paragraph ? ‘Mr. Peek, from beginning to end, never tires of calling 
himself a student.’ I believe I have mentioned the word once, and only 
once ; and this is the sentence in which it occurs: ‘This work (the tech- 
nical part) I must hand over to others, specialists, and various schools of 
art, or students of some particular subject. My work is but that of a 
digger up and collector of buried or scattered riches connected with sport.’ 
I had always intended to leave such students as Mr. Grohman to accom- 
plish the more difficult task of writing on this subject from a student's 
point of view ; that is to say, if they felt disposed to give the time and 
trouble required for such an undertaking. 

“HEDLEY PEEK.” 


It will be seen from this letter, when compared with Mr. Grohman’s article, 
that though the writer had evidently read it, he still continues his misstate- 
ments, trusting, no doubt, that his readers will be unacquainted with the 
previous correspondence ; added to which he makes use of the information 
I here gave him about Turbervile’s illustrations, adopting it as his own, 
and giving to your readers the impression that I was unacquainted with a 
fact, the discovery of which I certainly was the first to publish. This is 
his remark on the subject, written after reading the above letter :— 

“Mr. P. has remained in ignorance of the long-known fact, that Turber- 
vile’s book (1575) is practically a pirated translation of Du Fouilloux’s 
work, and also that out of fifty-three illustrations in Turbervile’s book, 
forty-eight are fac-similes of the prints in the French work.” 

The figures are his own, and as usual when he becomes original he is 
wrong. In short, the whole of his criticism from first to last resembles 
the labour of a man who, utterly unacquainted with the subject before 
him, decides to cut the work under review into two parts, taking one half 
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and airing it as his own superior knowledge for the purpose of abusing 
the rest of the book. 

In undertaking work, such as I have been engaged on for some years, which 
involves very considerable research in all parts of Europe, I realised from 
the first that not only all help, but all criticism received would be most 
welcome. I have often invited such assistance, and day by day receive 
and acknowledge with gratitude letters from English and foreign experts. 
Much of this information and criticism has been most valuable, giving me 
facts which I had sought in vain, and not infrequently pointing out sources 
of information which, when consulted, have shown that some of my 
previous conclusions were unfounded or inaccurate. But though I have 
read with care all Mr. Grohman’s criticism, I have failed to find a single 
accurate statement which cannot be traced back to one or other of my 
own works, 

There are between five hundred and one thousand dates in the two 
books to which he refers, and he has, it is true, discovered three of these 
to be wrong, for which I am much obliged ; but even these dates could 
he, and may have been, corrected from the works themselves, as they are 
correct in the important place, and it is only in some bye-reference that 
the printer’s errors were overlooked. 

With regard to his statement that I have palmed off foreign prints as 
English, this information he also seems to have distorted from my own 
Preface, as I there mention that “ most of the older prints are by foreign 
hands and a few are representative of foreign sport. The art of wood- 
engraving in England was practically in the hands of Dutch and other 
Continental artists until the end of the sixteenth century.” 

However, when I came to look through the book he referred to, I find 
that ninety-one of the illustrations represent English sport, and were 
executed by Englishmen or men who worked at the time in England. 
But then, of course, a writer who thinks that Hollar engraved these works 
in the Netherlands might easily fall into such a mistake, though he might 
have kept his ignorance concealed if he had read the articles on sporting 
prints. 

He also complains that in the Poetry of Sport there is no information 
given about the prints, or where they are taken from, This omission, 
however, was intentional. These old works are not copyright, and it is 
much easier to borrow other people’s labour than it is to discover material 
for original work. As some attempts had been made already in the 
direction of what may be called legal piracy, it seemed advisable to keep 
certain information private until my works on old sporting prints are 
completed. 

Mr. Grohman still persists that Ridinger was a German, It is not of 
much moment, but I am of opinion that a man born of Swiss parents at 
Ulm, in 1698, was not a German. I have never stated “that Ridinger 
was not a German because he was a Suabian.” 

One more quotation from this criticism will, I think, be enough : 

“Mr, Peek speaks of Blumenbach as Ridinger’s contemporary, which is 
incorrect ; he knew so little about Ridinger that he did not even know 
how to spell his name.” 

Blumenbach was Ridinger’s contemporary, being born in 1752, while 
Ridinger did not die till 1767. Spelling seems a great point with Mr. 
Grohman, and makes one wonder if he has ever read any literature 
printed before the present century. My experience is that not only did 
intimate friends not know how to spell each other’s names, but that 
many authors exhibit three or four variations of their own signatures. 

To answer all other mistakes and misstatements would be a waste of 
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your space. Anyone interested can amuse himself by going through 
them. I have said enough, I fancy, to show not only the manner, but 
the spirit in which the review was written. 

As a last resource he attacks the Encyclopedia of Sport. Poor 
Lord Suffolk! if you had only known, in the day when you wrote 
“the leading authorities have placed their services at my disposal,” 
that one had not! Mr. Grohman knows your statement “is not quite 
correct.” Possibly you now realise the omission and are duly penitent. 
What to sportsmen is the value of your name, or the names of Lords 
Dunraven, Ribblesdale, Coventry, and Granby; of Montague Shearman, 
C. B. Fry, Senior, Bickerdyke, I’. C. Selous, Theodore Roosevelt, and two 
hundred other experts, if the name of Baillie-Grohman is sought for and 
sought in vain % 

Hepiry PrEK. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an articie. 
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